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INTRODUCTION 


BotuH professional playgoers and their friends, those 
old-time followers of the theater who delight to write the 
editor, are agreed that the New York theater season of 
1923-24 was more productive of good drama than any 
previous season within their memories. 

Selecting ten plays from the hundred and fifty that 
came within the scope of this work was, therefore, a more 
difficult task than usual. To have chosen fifteen, or even 
twenty, would have been comparatively simple. But we 
have held to our original determination to take but ten. 

Addressing those newer readers of “ The Best Plays ” 
who are joining our family circle for the first time we 
repeat that it is the object of this annual yearbook of 
the drama both to record the activities of the theater and 
to reflect the taste of the American theater-going public, 
as represented by the so-called commercial theater, and 
to make note of the trend of dramatic authorship in 
America as it is determined by that reflection of taste. 

Therefore, to repeat what we have said in previous 
volumes, the ten plays included herein are not presented 
as merely the arbitrary selection of one individual, but as 
a carefully considered compromise that shall do justice 
to his personal choice and the choice of that greater 
public that by its support of the theater makes possible 
the development of the American drama. 

In furtherance of this determination we have included 
“The Swan,” a comedy of the better class written by 
Ferenc Molnar of Hungary, but adapted for the American 
theater by Melville Baker, a young man employed by 

Vil 
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Charles Frohman, Inc., as playreader, after other dram- 
atizations had failed to satisfy the producers of the 
play. “The Swan” may be reasonably classified as the 
high comedy success of the year. 

We have included “ Outward Bound,” the work of a 
young English dramatist, Vane Sutton-Vane, as the most 
original of the dramas of the year and one that shares 
with “Beggar On Horseback” the honor of being the 
season’s dramatic novelty. 

George Kelly’s “The Show-Off,” which was easily the 
outstanding light comedy success of the year, is its own 
justification. And Hatcher Hughes’s “ Hell-Bent fer 
Heaven,” in addition to being a particularly fine example 
of the native folk drama, was also selected by the Pulitzer 
Prize Committee as the best American drama of the year. 

“Beggar On Horseback,” a satire so keen and so whole- 
some that it made an immediate appeal to the American 
playgoing public somewhat satiated with the buncombe 
of less radical and less courageous writers, is also its 
best excuse for inclusion. Messrs. George Kaufman and 
Mare Connelly, its authors, built it upon the foundation 
of a foreign dramatist’s idea, but so complete and so 
entirely characteristic is their work that it deserves to 
stand as practically a native composition. 

Lula Vollmer’s “ Sun-Up ” was the first of the Southern 
folk dramas. Handicapped in many ways, it still was 
able to complete a two-seasons’ run on its merit as drama 
and as entertainment. 

Lewis Beach’s “ The Goose Hangs High,” and Lee Wil- 
son Dodd’s “ The Changelings ” represent to me the best 
of the dramas dealing with American home life and the 
common problems with which they deal. Mr. Beach’s 
play is a sincere study of the so-called younger-generation 
menace. If any care to argue that it does not, with its 
typically American happy conclusion, truthfully repre- 
sent the reactions of that generation, we will answer that 
we are pleased to agree with the author that it is an 
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honest conclusion so far as it is concerned with the par- 
ticular children of these particular parents. 

Mr. Dodd’s “ The Changelings,” on the other hand, is 
adult in both theme and treatment, in addition to being 
a well written play, and conveys an observing message 
that we feel may profitably be pondered in many Ameri- 
can communities. 

There were few farces produced last season. Guy 
Bolton’s “Chicken Feed,” which has been renamed 
“Wages for Wives,” is an American comedy with a 
farcical touch. So is Owen Davis’s “The Nervous 
Wreck,” the plot of which was taken from a short story 
written by E. J. Rath. “The Nervous Wreck” was the more 
successful. But of the two we have selected “ Chicken 
Feed ” because we feel that it is more truly characteristic 
and decidedly more purposeful than “The Nervous 
Wreck.” The division of the net family income, even 
when treated farcically, is a debatable American family 
problem, and for all the fun he has extracted from it, 
Mr. Bolton leaves a thought in the minds of his audiences 
that we feel it will do them good to heed. 

We selected Gilbert Emery’s “ Tarnish ” for much the 

same reason. Its purpose is worthy and sanely rea- 
soned. There were other dramas which we thought some- 
what less technically artificial, and others that created 
more stir. But none of the others so clearly nor so defi- 
nitely stated its theme nor held to it to so satisfying a 
conclusion. 
_ Of the other plays that we could have justified using, 
though not without regret for having had to exclude 
those they would have replaced, we wish to name Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” Leon Gordon’s “ White Cargo,” 
J. P. McEvoy’s “ The Potters,” Rachel Crothers’s “ Ex- 
pressing Willie” and Martin Flavin’s “Children of the 
Moon.” Each has a definite claim. But there is room 
for only ten —so why go into detail? 

Again the editor wishes to extend grateful thanks to 
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those who have written to express their appreciation and 
those who have bought the previous volumes of this 
series. Their endorsement and their encouragement have 
made the compilation a pleasure. He trusts they will not 
consider the fifth volume unworthy of a place on their 
bookshelves alongside the other four. 


Forest Hills, L. I. 
June, 1924. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1923-24 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THE good record of the theater season of 1922-23 in 
New York was kept up and, we believe, improved upon 
in the season of 1923-24. ‘The general quality of drama 
was higher than it ever has been before. There were 
fewer trivial plays and fewer of those musical entertain- 
ments of which kindly disposed reviewers are wont to 
write that the librettos were terrible but the music good. 

Of the hundred and ninety-six productions, of which 
this volume of the yearbook is a record, less than forty 
were musical. Last year there were nearer sixty. And 
of cheap farces there were practically none at all. 

It was not a season of sensational successes, however. 
No one play, starting early, romped away with a record 
similar to that achieved some years back by “ Lightnin’,” 
and more recently by “Rain.” With the exception of 
“The Swan,” the most successful play came after the 
holidays. “The Miracle” was not produced until 
January, “Outward Bound” was also a January pro- 
' duction, and both “The Show-Off,” the light comedy 
success of the year, and “ Beggar on Horseback,” the out- 
standing dramatic novelty, were February contributions. 

The native drama prospered exceedingly and achieved, 
we believe, a record to which future historians of our 
theater will point with pride as a turning point in its 
upward progress. It was distinguished by a noteworthy 
group of Southern folk plays, including the Pulitzer prize 
play, Hatcher Hughes’s “ Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” Lula 
Vollmer’s “ The Shame Woman,” Nan Bagby Stephens’s 
“Roseanne,” and Percy Mackaye’s “This Fine-Pretty 
World.” It included the successful revival of Cora 
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Mowatt’s “Fashion,” the first comedy of American au- 
thorship and manners of which there is record, and it 
boasted a fine list of domestic comedies and dramas 
headed by George Kelly’s “The Show-Off,” J. P. McEvoy’s 
“The Potters,” Lewis Beach’s “The Goose Hangs High,” 
Rachel Crothers’s “ Expressing Willie,” George Cohan’s 
“ Song and Dance Man,” and Lynn Starling’s “ Meet the 
Wife.” 

It will be remembered as the season in which the 
Actors’ Equity successfully defended its fight for an 
Equity contract and sanely accepted a compromise on 
its demand for an Equity shop, by the terms of which 
no actor was to be permitted to play without joining the 
actors’ association and contributing his bit to its support. 
By the terms of a ten-year agreement, signed by a majority 
of producing managers, 80 per cent of the actors em- 
ployed are to be Equity members while 20 per cent are 
permitted to retain their independence upon payment of 
a sum equivalent to the Equity dues. 

It will be remembered, too, as the season in which 
Eleanor Duse paid her last visit to America. Mme. Duse 
was enthusiastically greeted by huge audiences in all 
the major theatrical centers. Her death in Pittsburgh 
near the conclusion of her tour was deeply and sincerely 
regretted, 

The Russian players of the Moscow Art Theater, fol- 
lowing their sensational triumphs of the season before, 
returned to give an additional hundred performances. 
They were successful, but the society stampede which was 
a feature of their first visit was over. Their second, and 
more legitimate appeal, was made to their own country- 
men. 

The summer shows were of a familiar pattern. George 
White started his “Scandals” June 18 and they con- 
tinued prosperously for twenty weeks thereafter. A day 
later, “ Helen of Troy, N. Y.,” a musical play that gained 
some distinction because the dramatic authors, Kauiman 
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and Connelly, agreed to revamp its somewhat lame book, 
and because a gifted young dancer, Queenie Smith, 
romped away with one of those overnight ovations that 
nearly made a star of her in “ Sitting Pretty,” the spring 
following, began a run that continued through the fall. 

In July Earl Carroll entered the lists with a revue. 
The first of his “ Vanities” was written, composed and 
staged by Mr. Carroll, and its cast was headed by Peggy 
Hopkins Joyce, who had devoted her recent years to 
matrimony and not to the stage. The feminine interest in 
Miss Joyce and the masculine interest in Joe Cook, a 
vaudeville comedian making his first appearance in what 
is known as “ the legitimate,” served to inspire a lively 
interest in the Carroll production, which ran on for 204 
performances. “In Love With Love,” a light but 
pleasant comedy farce, beat the August barriers a week 
and lasted well into the fall. 

The rush began, as usual, the second week in August. 
There were twenty new plays introduced that hot month, 
most of them disappointing. Booth Tarkington’s “ Twee- 
dles” was one of these, Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “ The 
Breaking Point” another and the late Aaron Hoffman’s 
“Good Old Days” (originally called “ Light Wines and 
Beer”), a third. “Children of the Moon,” a thoughtful 
drama by a Chicagoan, Martin Flavin, stirred the interest 
of so many of the intellectuals as were left in town to 
appreciate it, and continued for a creditable run at the 
Comedy. “Little Jessie James,” a musical comedy, and 
“ Artists and Models,” a revue revamped by the Shuberts 
from an amateur show staged by the Illustrators’ society, 
ran the season out. 

September, usually one of the busiest months with the 
producers, offered only seventeen new plays this year, and 
few hits among them. Lee Wilson Dodd’s “ The Change- 
lings,” at the Henry Miller, was the first of the serious 
domestic dramas to attract general attention, and Mrs. 
Fiske, appearing in St. John Ervine’s graceful comedy, 
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“Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” enjoyed a half success 
at the Belasco. Two Chicago hits, “ Peter Weston ” 
and Jules Eckert Goodman’s “ Chains,” both suffered re- 
verses in New York, though “ Chains ” held on for better 
than a hundred performances. The first of the light 
comedies to score was Guy Bolton’s “Chicken Feed.” 
There were only three music plays — “ Poppy,” which 
introduced Madge Kennedy, the dramatic comedienne, 
as a singing star for the first time; the new Music Box 
Revue, which ran through the season, as usual, and the 
Sam Bernard-William Collier ‘“ Nifties,” which died 
quickly and in considerable pain. 

October made up for the short September list by adding 
twenty-six to the current entertainments. And there were 
many hits among them. Gilbert Emery’s “‘ Tarnish ” was 
one, Owen Davis’s “ Nervous Wreck” another, Lulu 
Vollmer’s “ The Shame Woman” a third, Franz Molnar’s- 
“ The Swan ” a fourth. 

Eleanor Duse’s gala reception at the Metropolitan was 
a stirring event of the month, and Mr. Ziegfeld’s annual 
“Follies,” a lighter musical piece, “ Battling Buttler,” 
and a colorful romp called “ Runnin’ Wild,” supplied 
tuneful entertainment. 

The Eleanor Duse reception was tremendously in- 
spiring. Probably five thousand persons rose to cheer 
the little gray lady who had chosen the colorless Ibsen 
heroine in “The Lady from the Sea” for her debut. 
Afterward Mme. Duse played eight additional matinee 
performances at the Century ‘heater, each of them 
crowded with wildly enthusiastic patrons. 

“The Swan” was the most immediate of the comedy 
successes, and easily ran the season through, as did “ The 
Nervous Wreck,” the first of the farces to score. William 
Hodge brought the newest of his Christian Science dra- 
mas, we For All of Us,” to town the 15th, found his de- 
voted public early and continued his healing services 
for 216 performances thereafter. Richard Bennett got 
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133 performances with an English melodrama, “The 
Dancers?” |): 

There were also several picturesque failures. Julia 
Marlowe and E. H. Sothern suffered one of these with 
their revival of “ Cymbeline,” which the Shakespearean 
dears read to death on the 2d, and retired to the store- 
house lofts fifteen performances later. The Theater 
Guild, too, suffered its first failure with John Galsworthy’s 
“Windows,” from which much had been expected. 
Arthur Hopkins, bringing Pauline Lord home from her 
London success with “ Anna Christie,” presented her as 
the slightly demented heroine of “‘ Launzi,” which lasted 
but a fortnight and never enjoyed a normal respiration 
during that time. The players from the Grand Guignol, 
Paris, began a ten-week season at the Frolic and were glad 
to quit in seven. Sir Martin Harvey had a hard time at 
the Century with a repertoire which he opened with 
“(Qidipus Rex” and closed with “Hamlet.” He had 
little to show for his season but a neat little package of 
press clippings. 

November was also an interesting month. The twenty- 
five plays produced included Walter Hampden’s happy 
revival of “ Cyrano de Bergerac,” the production of two 
historical plays, the English John Drinkwater’s American 
drama, “ Robert E. Lee” and the American Walter Pri- 
chard Eaton and David Carb’s English chronicle play, 
“Queen Victoria.” The Moscow Art players returned 
for a revival of their repertoire. “ Laugh, Clown, Laugh,” 
was produced by Mr. Belasco for Lionel Barrymore and 
John Barrymore’s revival of “‘ Hamlet,” with which he 
drew $30,000 in one week to the Manhattan opera house, 
probably set the shade of William Shakespeare cheering 
in heaven. A bright satire making fun of celebrity wor- 
shiping wives, called “ Meet the Wife,” was also suc- 
cessful. 

This was the month Father Fred Stone introduced 
Daughter Dorothy in “ Stepping Stones,” and enjoyed the 
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double thrill of having his play called the best of the 
Stone list and his daughter the greatest of dancing comedi- 
ennes in musical comedy. The Stones (Mother Aline 
Crater Stone was also in the cast) carried “Stepping 
Stones ” through the winter, and were only stopped then 
by the Equity strike order of June 1. 

Otis Skinner started with “Sancho Panza,” knowing 
that whatever his reception in New York the road would 
prove loyal. There was a virile drama called “ White 
Cargo,” by Leon Gordon, produced obscurely in Green- 
wich Village that later ran the season through up town. 
A mystery melodrama, “In the Next Room,” which 
boasted Eleanor Robson Belmont as part author (Har- 
riet Ford being the other part), scored a success in 
spite of its social register handicap, and the Theater 
Guild suffered its second failure with Lenormand’s “ The 
Failures.” 

Jane Cowl, eager to begin the building of a repertoire 
upon the fine foundation she had established with her 
success as Juliet, came early in December with a revival © 
of Maeterlinck’s “ Pelleas and Melisande.” But a part 
of her public did not understand Maeterlinck, another 
part did not like what they did understand and a con- 
siderable part remained away from the theater entirely. 
So the poetic tragedy was withdrawn after thirteen show- 
ings, and “ Romeo and Juliet ” was revived. 

December was further distinguished by the success of 
J. P. McEvoy’s “ The Potters,” a life-like study of Ameri- 
can family life in Chicago, and the production by the 
Theater Guild of George Bernard Shaw’s “ Saint Joan,” 
an unlifelike but interesting discussion of the miracle 
days in France when the Maid of Doremy led her mysti- 
fied followers to victory. 

There was also a fine little folk drama called 
“ Roseanne,” a study by Nan Bagby Stephens of negro 
life in Georgia, in which all the characters were negroes, 
and to close the month George Cohan brought his vera- 
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cious “ Song and Dance Man” to the Hudson and Eddie 
Cantor came with “Kid Boots” to the Carroll on New 
Year’s eve. 

“The Miracle” was produced in the transformed 
Century theater, now become a massive Gothic cathedral, 
in January. For some weeks thereafter there was not 
much else talked about in theater circles. The produc- 
tion of this German pantomime unquestionably set a new 
mark for similar achievements. It cost something like 
a half million dollars, and returned a profit of less than 
half that amount. But its backers appeared satisfied, and 
are expecting to recover some, at least, of their losses 
from a limited showing of “The Miracle” in the larger 
eastern and middle western cities the coming fall. 

The most unusual drama of the year was also a January 
entrant, this being Sutton Vane’s “ Outward Bound,” 
more about which appears in other chapters of this vol- 
ume. A third highlight of the month was the importa- 
tion by the Selwyns of “ Charlot’s Revue ” from London, 
which registered an immediate success with both the 
Broadway crowd and their social betters. ‘“‘ The Goose 
Hangs High ” came in January, too, introducing the Dra- 
matists Theater, Inc., as producers. Five playwrights 
(Owen Davis, Edward Childs Carpenter, Arthur Rich- 
man, James Forbes and Cosmo Hamilton) banded to- 
gether ostensibly to present their own plays, offered 
this drama by Lewis Beach, an outsider so far as their 
organization is concerned, as a sample of what they 
hoped to do. Its immediate success was heartening both 
to playwrights and playgoers. 

Probably the most characteristic Broadway success of 
the season was that of George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” 
which came in February. Not only was the response of 
the boulevardiers and their ladies immediate but the town 
followed after them with such enthusiasm there was not an 
empty seat in the Playhouse at any performance given 
the following five months. 
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This hit had no more than been recorded when the 
Kaufman-Connelly “ Beggar on Horseback ” was revealed 
at the Broadhurst and scored immediately with the public 
that is ever on the look-out for the more adult offerings 
of the theater. 

It was in February that the still ambitious Jane Cowl 
suffered her second disheartening experience with her 
production of “ Antony and Cleopatra.” The reviewers 
had many words of hope and praise to cast at the actress’s 
feet, and a few words of advice that she should have a 
particular care in the selection of her support. An 
Antony, whose youth was unsatisfactorily disguised by 
his whiskers, was charged with having sadly unbalanced 
her production. 

This month there were a few afternoon performances 
of “Hannele” and the Equity players revealed an 
interesting study of native character in “The New 
Englander.” 

Not much happened in March to cause unusual excite- 
ment. The Theater Guild, having sent “Saint Joan” 
uptown, presented the Hungarian “Fata Morgana” in 
the Garrick, and registered its first popular success of 
the season with the story of an attractive seductress and 
an idealistic adolescent. 

Eugene O’Neill, the most promising and least depend- 
able contributor to the native commercial theater the last 
few seasons, helped with the production of a new play of 
his called “Welded.” It proved a drama impressively hu- 
man in conception and treatment, but monotonous in the 
playing, and lasted but three weeks. J. K. Hacket, having 
returned from Paris with a decoration and the assurance 
of the French critics that he is the greatest of American 
Macbeths, revived the tragedy under the guidance of the 
Equity players, giving thirty-three performances. Maur- 
ice de Faraudy, for forty-four years a member of the 
Comedie Francaise, paid us his first visit. He had two 
good weeks with a repertoire of his better known character 
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creations. ‘ The Outsider,” a London success, with Lionel 
Atwill and Katherine Cornell playing the leading roles, 
started in March and grew slowly into one of the popular 
successes of the late season. It was forced to retire by 
the Equity fuss while its receipts were still big. 

April brought fifteen additions to the list, but nothing 
in the way of quality to brag about, excepting the Equity 
Players production of “Expressing Willie,” by Rachel 
Crothers — the actors’ first popular hit in two years. Mrs. 
Fiske, having finished with “‘ Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,” on tour, came back with a younger generation 
comedy, “ Helena’s Boys,” which served her joyfully for 
a spring season of five weeks. There was an all-star re- 
vival of “‘ Leah Kleschna,” and a striking staging of “ The 
Ancient Mariner” by a newly formed triumvirate of 
Provincetown Players — Eugene O’Neill, Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan and Robert Edmund Jones. 

There was also uncovered a vivid drama called 
“Cobra.” It was written by Martin Brown and played 
so well by Judith Anderson, Ralph Morgan and Louis 
Calhern that it ran through the summer. 

By May there were many promises of crowds that were 
coming to the Democratic convention in late June. Pro- 
duction was therefore kept up to an unusual state of 
activity. Usually this closing month of the legitimate 
season offers no more than a half dozen plays. This year 
there were sixteen of them. But not more than four or 
five any self-respecting delegate would give a fifty-cent 
piece to see. One of these was a joyous burlesque, 
“Tl Say She Is,” in which the Four Marx brothers from 
vaudeville figured amusingly. Another was, “ Plain 
Jane,” a musical comedy with an excellent imitation prize 
fight in it. A third covered the début of the French 
soubrette, Mistinguett, in still another music play called 
“Innocent Eyes,” and a fourth was a “Keep Kool ” 
revue properly spiced with vaudeville and tunefully 
supplied with a score. Down in Grand Street, a district 
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which none but the Al Smith delegates ever heard of, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse staged the brightest of the 
local revues. Society from the west side took it up, made 
a fad of it, and helped to keep it running through June 
and into July. “ The Grand Street Follies,” they called it. 

On May 31 the agreement signed by the Producing 
Managers’ Association and the Actors’ Equity Association 
at the termination of the first actors’ strike five years be- 
fore, expired. A Shubert group of independents, includ- 
ing the Selwyns and A. H. Woods, had already signed 
a new agreement and this permitted their attractions to 
continue. An Erlanger group of “regular” or “ die- 
hard” members, however, including Sam H. Harris, 
Charles B. Dillingham, Arthur Hopkins, John Golden, 
Gilbert Miller, Henry W. Savage and others, were still 
demanding better terms of the actors, and as a result 
seven of their attractions: “Stepping Stones,” “ The 
Swan,” “Seventh Heaven,” “The Nervous Wreck,” 
“Rain,” “The Outsider” and “ Lollipop,” were closed. 
Late summer compromises brought practically all the 
producing managers into working agreement with the 
actors’ organization. 

The first half of June, still with the convention in sight, 
brought four additional plays, including a revival of the 
twenty-year old “ The Fatal Wedding.” The hope of the 
producers was that the crudities of the old thing would 
highly amuse the sophisticated playgoers of today. They 
did, for twenty minutes. But two hours of it was an hour 
and a half too much. A week of “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” with a Players’ club cast that included Elsie 
Ferguson, Pauline Lord, Helen Hayes, Margola Gill- 
more, Henry E. Dixey, Francis Wilson, Dudley Digges, 
Ernest Glendinning, Basil Sydney, Maclyn Arbuckle, Paul - 
McAllister, A. G. Andrews and many others of equal 
prominence, brought the season to aclose. There were, as 
noted, counting from one June 15 to another, 196 new 
plays and important revivals. Enough to satisfy almost 
anyone. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 
By FREDERICK DoNACHEY 
Drama-Critic of The Chicago Tribune 


THIS is written as of June 28, which is as good a date 
as any other to mark the end of a season which, like most 
stage seasons in Chicago, was without a beginning. The 
theaters are opened and closed, sometimes with and 
sometimes without discernible reason. Hits are whisked 
away on a day’s notice because, as the managers whim- 
sically explain, New York is calling; and failures are 
held here weeks and weeks after the public has given 
its answer. . . . As an art, the Drama remains the least 
logical of the trades: not only is it, as Bagehot would 
have called it, the “commerce of the imponderable,” 
but it is also the commerce of the incredible, the inexplic- 
able, and the inexcusable. . . . 

Now, let’s see as to the season which may be said to 
have had an emergence from the preceding season along 
in August of 1923, and which I have sumptuarily ended 
June 28, 1924. There have been acted here ever so 
many plays, of this kind and that kind, which New York 
has not seen. Some of them New York will never see. 
Others, better dead, will be pulmotored into a night or 
two of Broadway life because their sponsors have been 
told by the authors that the plays were over (meaning 
above) Chicago’s 2,890,784 heads. Here they are: 

“A Bit of Dust,” by Willis P. Goodhue: pretty bad, 
and not helped any by Taylor Holmes’s trying to play an 
Irish priest of the Boucicault epoch. 

“A Rainy Day,” by Fred Ballard: based on an idea, 

Il 
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and badly worked out. Might repay skilful tinkering. 

“ Peacocks,” by Owen Davis: the winner of the 1923 
Pulitzer Prize (with “Icebound”) trying to be Clyde 
Fitch, and making an awful mess of it. 

“ King for a Day,” by Cesar Dunn: three acts of what 
the two-a-day performers regard as snappy chatter when 
it is put into a twenty-minutes sketch. Gregory Kelly 
was init. . . . To be revived for New York as “ Engaged 
to be Married.” 

“ The Horse-Thief,” by Louis B. Ely and Sam Forrest: 
dull chatter in the Kaintuck patois about a bad father 
and the daughter he has never seen until Act I, with 
plenty of stuff lifted out of “Lightnin’.” The perfor- 
mance made endurable by Miss Ann Harding, new here, 
with much of her charm offset by the “ character-acting ” 
of George Marion. . . . Promised for New York. 

“ Silence,” by Max Marcin: another about a bad father 
and the daughter he has never seen until Act II (Act I 
being cut-back stuff, which explains the delay in bring- 
ing ’em together). A ines with an idea calling for 
a Cohan to work it out. . . New York’s to get it with 
H. B. Warner. 

“The Best People,” by David Gray and Avery Hop- 
wood, based on the former’s published story called “ The 
Self-Determination of the Lennoxes.” This was one of 
the first two or three successes of the Chicago season, run- 
ning through more than twenty weeks. And a success of 
the type academically known as fluke. A failure left 
a three-weeks hole in the bookings of a theater. The 
play, knocking about on the byways, was rushed in, 
brushed up, and crushed through an opening on three 
days’ notice, and within a week was a sell-out. It is 
second-generation stuff, like “The Goose Hangs High,” 
“We Moderns,” “ Helena’s Boys,” et cetera, with a fine 
satirical theme. This bothered nobody hereabout, how- 
ever; for Mr. Hopwood, the well-known gag-master, wise- 


lined it with odds-and-ends left over from “ The Gold- 
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Diggers,” and the actors, a fair corps of somebodies, 
kicked the laughs across from the outer edge of the 
footlight trough. . . . Due in New York soon. 

“The Highwayman,” by Biro, who wrote “ The Moon- 
flower,” adapted by Miss Gladys Unger: Hungarian social 
satire that was topical previously to 1914, and without 
edge as a result of the war. Miss Unger didn’t help it 
much. Joseph Schildkraut, who seemed to be a good 
actor in “ Liliom,’’ was a comic blunder in the part of 
a romantic blackleg. 

“ Kelly’s Vacation,” by Vincent Lawrence: a comedy 
about golf with a first act that had the golfers in the 
audience on their feet and cheering, and other acts that 
made me wonder if, after all, we ought not to have a 
censor of plays. Robert Ames did well by an impossible 
role; and Miss Mary Newcomb made us like her... . 
A. H. Woods, who doesn’t play golf, says he will give the 
piece to New York as “ Kelly.” 

“Honeymoon House,” by Emil Nyitray and Herbert 
Hall Winslow: a comedy of minor domestic troubles said 
to have been a wow in the Magyar original; and I should 
be sad if I thought the United States collected import 
duty on it. It was as juvenile as something “advanced” by 
Tchekhoff or Eugene O’Neill; and it had Jack Norworth, 
once of Miss Nora Bayes’s act, in the principal part. 

“Patches,” by Joseph E. Graham: melodrama about 
a murder and a girl waif who saves an innocent man. 
Pretty bad, even when it lifted stuff by the handful from 
“Peg o’ My Heart.” 

“Grounds for Divorce,” by Ernest Vajda, author of 
“Fata Morgana,” in an adaptation by Guy Bolton: a 
gay piece of Paris locale about a sedulous divorce lawyer 
and his pretty wife, who throws an inkwell at him. The 
good plotting survives Mr. Bolton’s hand-me-down text; 
and the piece is a neat medium for Miss Ina Claire, who 
again is a good woman pretending to be a bad woman 
in order to convince the man she loves that she is a good 
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woman. You know how it is when Ina has a role: just 
like “ Polly with a Past,” and “ The Gold-Diggers,” and 
“ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,” and “The Awful Truth.” 
And both Bruce McRae and H. Reeves Smith are there to 
help her along. (She’s better than she used to be, but 
still slovenly in speech.) . . . New York will get it in 
due time. 

“The Breed of the Treshams,” by John Rutherford, 
who is the old-time collaboration of Beulah Marie Dix 
and Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland: a bit of cheap shop- 
ware about Cavaliers and Roundheads, and Oliver Crom- 
well, who isn’t in it, and a reckless hero called the Rat, 
who is in it, worse luck! For the part was acted, as one 
says when euphemistic, by Martin Harvey, who has used 
the play for years and years and years on the other side, 
where they think he’s pretty good. One of the world’s 
ten worst plays. 

“The Great Lady Dedlock,” a disarray of scenes from 
“ Bleak House” by Paul Kester: just another attempt to 
crowd too much Dickens into a play. Miss Margaret 
Anglin, who’s forever fooling with such things, put a 
lot of money into it, and, following the Janauschek tra- 
dition, undertook to perform as both Lady Dedlock and 
Hortense, the maid. The hit of the venture was made by 
the reviewers trying to kid Miss Anglin’s French dialect 
as Hortense. 

“Simon Called Peter,’ made from Robert Keable’s 
nasty best-seller by Jules Eckert Goodman and Edward 
Knoblock: the two dramatists have done so well that four, 
six, or eight others couldn’t have made a worse play out 
of the book. Cold dirt about sex, with offstage airplane 
effects. 

“Easy Street,” by Ralph Kettering: no use in telling 
about this one; for you wouldn’t believe it. I’ve seen 
it; and I don’t believe it!’ Miss Mary Newcomb is in it, 
and is good. 

The Werewolf,” by Rudolph Lothar, adapted by Miss 
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Gladys Unger: most audacious of the light comedies yet 
brought hither from Germany or any other place, and 
a good play, as to workmanship. Miss Unger has done 
her part of it without disaster either way; and that’s 
a lot. The trouble with it as an entertainment is 
that it has been staged in the key of something by Somer- 
set Maugham about a week-end party in the English shires, 
and is acted pretty much that way, whereas it calls for 
Latin color, pace, and feeling. I note an exception in 
favor of Miss Laura Hope Crews, who is immense in the 
most exacting part she has ever had. (To keep the 
record straight, permit me to explain that this play is in 
the volume called Erotic Comedies by Angelo Cana, 
as translated from the Spanish into German by Fraulein 
Helen Richter, and that there isn’t any such person as 
Cana or Miss Richter, that the play was not written in 
Spanish, and that saying so was a device of Lothar’s to 
fool his colleagues of the Berlin press.) . . . New York 
is sure to get “ The Werewolf,” — and, I pray, with a 
cast more nearly suitable to the requirements. 

A work twice tried without success in New York is new 
here in “ The Deluge,” by Henning Becker; and this is 
far-and-away the best play made known in Chicago in 
1923-24. And it is badly acted, on the whole, with 
Miss Emelie Polini (she should always be remembered 
and thanked for her acting in “ Hindle Wakes,” back in 
1912-13) seeking to make a sweet-souled ingénue of the 
tough little street-walker: this, however, by direction, as 
it is the notion of the producer, Guy Bates Post, that he 
should let.a little sunshine in at the end, and, so, the girl 
is “redeemed.” Even this bit of actory insolence does 
not notably weaken the gorgeous satire of this true 
comedy. But one of the New York actors is in the 
cast — Robert E. O’Connor, as the saloon-keeper; and the 
Speetaa are so bad that they make him seem better than 

e is. 
There have been some revivals local to Chicago, and 
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not likely to be proffered in New York. One was of “A 
Woman of No Importance,” the worst of Oscar Wilde’s 
plays, atrociously acted by Miss Anglin’s company, al- 
though she was bully as the bleary mother. . . . Another 
was of the late Edward Locke’s “The Climax,” some- 
thing of a sensation in New York when new, about sixteen 
years ago, and a pitiful thing in its restoration by Guy 
Bates Post. . . . A third was of “Mr. Wu,” a piece by 
two English actors which ran for ever so long in London 
before the war, and was given in New York about ten 
years ago by Walker Whiteside, who made the revival. 
It was new to us this last season, and bad: about the 
weakest of all the make-overs of Sardou’s “La Tosca.” 
... And a fourth restoration was of Miss Rachel 
Crothers’s early comedy, “ The Three of Us ”: one of those 
things about the clear, open spaces where men are 
actors, and the women, also, pay their dues to Equity. 
The excuse for the revival (another of Mr. Post’s ex- 
humations) is to highlight Miss Maude Hanaford, whom 
he regards as ready for the big type and the electric sign. 
She is, perhaps — but not in “ The Three of Us.” 

Of plays with music as yet unknown in New York, 
there have been four. Easily the best of them is (it 
is still here) “No! No, Nanette!” — a making-over of 
the farce called “ His Lady-Friends,” acted some years 
ago in Chicago by Jack Norworth, in New York by the 
late Clifton Crawford, and in London by the late Charles 
Hawtrey. The farce always fairly cried for some tunes; 
and now has them — plenty of them, and all good — 
by Vincent Youmans, who wrote some of the good 
music of “ Wildflower.” With the first cast, the fun in 
the farce died on the vine; but Miss Blanche Ring, 
Miss Louise Groody, Miss Mary Lawlor, Miss Eleanor 
Dawn, Charles Winninger, and Bernard Granville have 
been brought in, and the piece is a hit. The first cast, 
too, was made up of somebodies in musical comedy; but 
they were all wrong for this job. 
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A freak of the season has been “Topsy and Eva,” run- 
ning since the end of December. It purports to be a 
musical comedy version of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; and 
it is a terrible thing, with lucid intervals for the Duncan 
Sisters, one of whom blacks up and does comic falls as 
Topsy, while the other “ plays straight” as Eva. 

“The Town Clown,” based on Aaron Hoffman’s farce 
called “ Nothing But Lies,” was taken off for repairs 
after a fortnight. Repaired, it will be given in New York 
as “ Good-for-Nothing Jones,” with Eddie Buzzell, who 
was in it here. . . . The revision of the piece was the last 
work done by Hoffman before his death, in May. 

The fourth of the musicals, “In Bamville,” was a 
Negro show by Sissle and Blake, who helped to manu- 
facture “Shuffle Along!” They called Julian Mitchell 
in to stage the new one, and he did it, with fond remem- 
brance of most of the things he used to do for Weber and 
Fields. The trouble with the show here was that it was 
shy on laughter. 

Another 1923-24 group in Chicago may be classified 
as plays shown here before they were given in New York. 
In that list belong “ Spring Cleaning,” a hit here; ‘“‘ The 
Lady,” a failure; “The Deep-Tangled Wildwood,” a 
pity (for it dripped rich ideas of travesty); “ Laugh, 
Clown! — Laugh!” popular here; “ We Moderns,” a stu- 
pid and vulgar piece whose run of nine weeks in Chicago 
was in reality a forced crawl; and “ Henky ” (which be- 
came “ The Melody-Man ” for Broadway), a failure. . 

Musical pieces now known in New York after a hearing 
here have been: “The Rise of Rosie O'Reilly,” which 
prospered in spite of the wit which Cohan put into his 
travesty on the Cinderella thing; “ Mr. Battling Buttler,” 
known here as “The Dancing Honeymoon”; “ Moon- 
light,” which was quickly taken beyond the city’s 
precincts; and “ Innocent Eyes,” wherein Mistinguett had 
all too little to do to make clear the fine talent whereof 
she is in outright possession, 
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Of plays and the like brought hither after New York 
runs, the proportion has been about as in earlier seasons. 
Worst of the Broadway hits was “ The Fool”; and it was 
reasonably popular here with non-playgoers and the 
come-ons. . . . Others were ‘“ Kiki,” “‘ Merton of the 
Movies,” “The Changelings,” ‘Zander the Great,” 
“ Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary,” “ Sancho Panza,” “ Mag- 
nolia,” “The Whole Town’s Talking,” “The Laughing 
Lady,” “ The Business-Widow,” “ Give and Take,” “ Leah 
Kleschna,” “ Whispering Wires,” “On the Stairs,” 
“The Lullaby,” “ Home Fires,” “ The Nervous Wreck,” 
“You and I,” “Children of the Moon,” “Sun-Up,” and 
so on— each with its appropriate star or stars, de jure 
and de facto, and some doing well, and some fair, and 
some nothing, regardless of their deserts. . . . 

We've had “The Old Soak,” with Tom Wise, who 
hasn’t played in it in New York. . . . We’ve had Martin 
Harvey in “ Gidipus Rex,” and emerged from the spell of 
the great play to brood with wonder at the nerve of this 
actor in undertaking the title-réle. . . . We’ve had David 
Warfield in “The Merchant of Venice,’ and refrained 
from loud laughter; and Mr. and Mrs. Sothern and Mr. 
Mantell in Shakespeare, and refrained from attending. 
. .. As a community, we were successful in ignoring 
performances of “The Devil’s Disciple,” “He Who 
Gets Slapped,” and “ Peer Gynt” by a company saying 
it belonged to the Theater Guild, although it didn’t, and 
although “Peer Gynt” was worth seeing in spite of 
Basil Sydney’s being in the title-part. . . . And Chicago 
did pretty well in keeping away from the Moscow Art 
Players and from the Chauve-Souris, although the former 
were fine and the latter was bully fun. (And here, per- 
haps, is just the place to inform the strabismic world 
that Leonidoff’s in “ The Brothers Karamazoff ” was the 
best individual achievement in the season’s acting, most 
of which was bad in the sense of not good, and some of 
which was bad in the sense of felonious.) 
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We've had all the so-called revues: the most recent 
Passing Show, the fourth Greenwich Village Follies, the 
sixteenth Ziegfeld Follies (1922 issue), the second Music- 
Box, the 1923 Scandals, and the first Vanities; and the 
best of them has been “ Artists and Models,” here for . 
the summer, and the only one of the string with a fresh 
idea in it, even if its population be lacking in performers 
of celebrity and high wage. 

We’ve ignored “ The Clinging Vine,” hocted “ Sally, 
Irene, and Mary,” and been restrained in the case of 
“Up She Goes!” We’ve been kind to “The Gingham 
Girl,” sorry in the matter of “Caroline,” respectful to 
“The Lady in Ermine,” charitable to “Little Jessie 
James,” and are at present hospitable to “ Wildflower.” 

And the record were incomplete if it failed to state 
that we have “ Abie’s Irish Rose,” with what the manage- 
ment frankly boasts is “ the original Erie cast.” Instead 
of thinking less of Erie, we ponder on what a tough thing 
it would be if good actors were put into the play... . 1 
vaguely recall having forgotten to mention that the 
season’s plays from New York have included one called 
“We've Got to Have Money!” and one called “Guess 
Again!” —the latter having been done in New York as 
“The New Poor.” They were terrible! 

. . . And that’s 1923-24 in Chicago. As was said in 
the beginning, this is written as of June 28; and the season 
of 1924-25 in Chicago will, therefore, start June 29 with 
the first performance here of “The Amber Fluid,” by 
Arthur Lamb, and of “ A Trial Honeymoon,” by Harold 
Orlob. It seems that the latter has been done in New 
York, where it was called something else: “‘ Ginger,” 
perhaps. . . . And that doesn’t matter. 


THE LITTLE THEATERS 
By Water Hartwic 


Director of the Little Theater Tournaments 
of 1923 and 1924 


A DEVELOPMENT in the American theater that is 
forcing itself into some serious consideration is the so- 
called “ Little Theater.” This is not, as is popularly be- 
lieved, the outgrowth of the old time “ amateur show ” 
which was purely dilettante and was not expected to be 
taken seriously either by the actors or the audience. Ama- 
teur theatricals are practised purely for the fun that is to 
be gotten out of giving a play and are usually hitched up 
to some other activity, such as a charity entertainment, a 
private club affair, or in schools and colleges where the 
technique of the theater is not a part of the curriculum. 

This, however, is not the “ little theater ” that is getting 
the attention of some five hundred well organized groups 
throughout the country who are exciting a new interest in 
dramatics and another five hundred well-intentioned but 
poorly organized groups of people who are attempting 
something along this line, but who, through lack of good 
guidance and direction, achieve only an amateur theatrical 
result, however much they set out with an ambition for 
“little theater.” The disconcerting feature is that the 
public has not keyed itself to distinguish between what is 
“‘ amateur theatricals’’ and, therefore, not to be taken 
seriously, and what is “ little theater” and to be con- 
sidered quite differently. In theatrical parlance we have 
always had two classifications for the performers: pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. According to this classifica- 
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tion, anyone who had played an engagement and been 
paid for the effort, was considered a professional and 
this likewise established his status of ability and talent. 
Against this we had the amateur who worked for nothing 
and was, therefore, not to be considered seriously as 
having any real aptitude for dramatic interpretation. 

With the advent of the little theater a new classification 
is being recognized. In amateur theatricals we have the 
untalented and the talented (by accident) but untrained — 
coaching is quite another thing than technical training. 
In the little theater we have only the talented person in 
training under good technical direction. The profession- 
al theater is supposed to have only talented and techni- 
cally skillful players. About seventy-five per cent of 
those who profess the theater as an occupation have ob- 
vious talent and apparent technique. These the public 
is always willing to pay, and liberally, for their con- 
tribution to the theater. 

The first Little Theater Tournament was held the week 
of May 7, 1923, at the Nora Bayes Theater in New York 
City. The idea of the tournament was to bring together 
in friendly rivalry the most important of the groups who 
were following the little theater idea in avocational dra- 
matics. Its object was to give these groups, who came 
mostly from the metropolitan district, an opportunity 
to work with the advantage of a well equipped stage and 
an efficient stage crew, neither of which most little theaters 
can boast of. No thought was had of any comparison 
with the regular legitimate theater. The tournament was 
conducted entirely by, for, and in the interests of, little 
theater groups and more especially the groups entered in 
the contest. It received at once the endorsement of the 
New York Drama League which gave it valuable support. 
Mr. David Belasco, who had previously gone on record as 
having little respect for amateur theatricals, readily saw 
a new purpose underlying the tournament idea and by 
lending his interest to the undertaking gave it moral -sup- 
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port without which the managers of the tournament could 
probably not have seen the first tournament to a successful 
conclusion. Also Mr. Belasco offered a handsome tro- 
phy to the tournament to be awarded to the group making 
the best presentation. This trophy is held by the win- 
ning group until the next tournament when it is again 
competed for. Additional prizes of $100 each are 
awarded to the groups making the three best productions, 
for the tournament is essentially a presentation contest, 
the awards being made on the following basis: 50% for 
presentation, meaning, interpretation, or “how well the 
idea of the play is gotten over ”; 25% for acting; 15% 
for setting and 10% for the selection of a play. 

During the first tournament four one-act plays were 
produced each evening by four different groups for five 
evenings until twenty presentations had been made. Five 
judges passed on these productions and selected three out 
of the twenty as being plays especially well interpreted. 

Thirty-two responses were received from the first notice 
sent out to the groups in the metropolitan district. 
And twenty of the thirty-two were entered in the first 
tournament. 

It was expected that the event would arouse consider- 
able interest among the competing groups, but the un- 
expected happened when the press recognized it as a 
noteworthy adventure. When it eventually proved that 
it actually paid for itself —the tournament represented 
an expenditure of $5,000 — it was regarded as a success- 
ful achievement quite apart from the accomplishment of 
its original purpose, which was not contingent upon 
whether it came out well financially. 

The prizes in the first tournament were won by the East- 
West Players of Manhattan, who presented George Cal- 
deron’s “ The Little Stone House”’; the Fireside Players 
of White Plains, N. Y., in “ The Crow’s Nest ” by William 
Manley; and the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in 
“The Clock” by Robert Courtney. The East-West 
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Players were awarded the Belasco trophy to hold for one 
year or until the 1924 tournament. 

With the announcement of the plans for the Second 
Annual Little Theater Tournament the undertaking took 
on a national aspect. The idea of such a development 
had been dreamed of, but hardly for the second tourna- 
ment. Among forty-two applications for entry in the 
1924 contest one came from Dallas, Texas — 1,800 miles 
from New York. An elimination scheme satisfactory to 
every one was established, based on qualifications, and 
when the second tournament opened on May 5, 1924, at 
the Belasco Theater, the following entries were lined up: 


The Montclair Repertoire Players of Montclair, N. J. 
The Manor Club Players of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

The Bensonhurst Theater Guild of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Lighthouse Players of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Brooklyn Players of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Alliance Players of Jersey City, N. J. 

The Fairfield Players of Greenwich, Conn. 

The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Adelphi Dramatic Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Little Theater of Dallas, Texas. 

The Kittredge Players of Manhattan, N. Y. 

The Playshop of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
The Community Players of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The MacDowell Club Repertory Theater of Manhattan, N. Y. 
The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y. 


The three prizes in the 1924 tournament were won by: 
the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas, in a new play by a 
Texan, J. W. Rogers, Jr., called “ Judge Lynch”; the 
Alliance Players of Jersey City, in Martin Flavin’s 
satirical comedy “Caleb Stone’s Death Watch”; and 
the Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, in 
“Crabbed Youth and Age,” a character comedy by 
Lennox Robinson. A presentation of Thomas Wood 
Stevens’s miracle play “The Nursery Maid of Heaven,” 
as offered by the Community Players of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., was given honorable mention. The Belasco 
Trophy went to Texas, won by the Little Theater of 
Dallas. 
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The interest in the second tournament was locally more 
acute than that shown in the first tournament and it was 
also far more extended. Newspaper clippings about 
the tournament were received from all parts of the 
country. An invitation was received from the Drama 
League of America to bring the prize plays of the contest 
for a showing at the annual convention of the League held 
in Pasadena the week of May 26 and a plan was worked 
out to accept this invitation. In order to finance such an 
undertaking the scheme was to play a series of one-night 
stands on the way to Pasadena and back, but here the 
limitations of the little theater groups were probed. The 
three prize plays were offered as an attraction to some 
twenty of the most important little theater groups along 
the way to California at $600 for one performance each, 
but this was evidently beyond their resources. Offers 
of acceptance came only from the Drama League itself 
at Chicago and from the center at Pasadena and the plan 
was finally abandoned for this year’s convention. 

The annual convention of the Drama League of Ameri- 
ca at Pasadena gave considerable recognition to the little 
theater movement, devoting the entire first day of its 
five-day convention to conferences on the little, art and 
community theaters. Speeches were made by Capt. Paul 
Perigord, President of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house Association which is generally regarded as the 
most important and best organized of the little theaters 
in the country; by Mrs. Clara Bryant Heywood, Drama 
Chairman for the Los Angeles District of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; by Oliver Hinsdell, Direc- 
tor of the Little Theater of Dallas, Texas; by Irving 
Pichel and Sam Hume, who impressed upon his audi- 
ence the significant fact that too much importance cannot 
be given to the dramatic activities in all secondary and 
high schools of the land — not because of the potential 
actors they might develop but that through them a new 
crop of discriminating playgoers would be brought up 
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for the future. A tempest in a teapot was stirred up by 
Edith Ellis, a playwright, who denounced all little 
theaters and charged them with the present plight of the 
professional theater. She said that Broadway was broken- 
hearted because upstarts from the provinces were crowd- 
ing off the professionals. This rather spectacular ex- 
pression of apprehension, even if not too well founded in 
fact, was a great compliment to the little theater which 
has hitherto never asked for, nor received, any recognition 
from its parent, the legitimate theater. If this is the age 
of youth it may very well be that as little “Willie” is 
growing up and beginning to “ find out things” it may be 
that “ Mother ” will have to watch her step a little more. 
This will do “ Mother ” no harm and “ Willie” is proba- 
bly only being smart — much more genuinely concerned 
with his toys than the conduct of his elders. 


“THE SHOW-OFF ” 
A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 
By GeorcEe KELLY 


THE author of “ The Show-Off ” was not unknown to 
Broadway when, in February, this newest play of his 
achieved the quickest and most definitely popular success 
of the season of which this book is a record. The year 
before he had offered “The Torchbearers,” a smartly 
written comedy with the Little Theater movement as a 
target, and before that he was well known as the con- 
tributor of some of the best of the comedy and dramatic 
sketches that entertain the followers of vaudeville. But 
he was still, in a sense, on probation. His “ Torch- 
bearers ” had tickled the few, but the many found it a 
irifle subtle and “ highbrowish.” 

“ The Show-Off ” was greatly to the crowd’s liking and 
from the first performance, February 5, 1924, to well into 
the summer there was not, according to the accepted 
record, a vacant seat at any performance given in the 
Playhouse. 

Heywood Broun, who contributes a preface to the pub- 
lished play, frankly declares “The Show-Off” to be 
“ the best comedy which has yet been written by an Amer- 
ican.” Mr. Broun is not one to weigh phrases when he 
is pleased, and “The Show-Off” may not quite reach 
that high level, but it certainly is to be numbered with 
the plays that must be considered in any search for the 
best. It is, to me, more a comedy farce than a legiti- 
mate comedy, for all it holds closely to its author’s 
classification as “a transcript of life.” Its farcical ex- 
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travagances are apparent, though they are neither cheap 
nor impossibly motivated. 

It is an early evening in May. The Fisher family, liv- 
ing in North Philadelphia, is scattered. Clara Hyland, 
a married daughter, finds the living room deserted when 
she drops in. But she soon brings her mother from up- 
stairs, and Mother locates Joe, Clara’s brother, fussing 
with a radio in the basement. 

Amy, the unmarried sister, expecting company, is up- 
stairs primping and Father Fisher is out seeking enter- 
tainment and an evening paper at Gillespie’s. This leaves 
the situation clear for such neighborhood and family gos- 
sip as Clara and her mother consider important. 

So far as the family is concerned, this gossip is prin- 
cipally concerned with Amy and her newest beau. Amy, 
a somewhat flighty, extravagant girl, has become greatly 
interested in a gabby young man who has recently taken 
to calling regularly both Wednesday and Sunday eve- 
nings. This, to the more observing of the Fishers, is 
indicative of a serious intention. Inasmuch as he is not 
the type of young man calculated, from family observa- 
tions, to make Amy happy, even if he can support her in 
the manner in which she has been supporting herself, 


the family is considerably perturbed. Particularly Mrs. 
Fisher. 


Mrs. Fisher —.. . It looks like a steady thing. And you never in your life 
heard anybody talk so much, Clara—I don’t know how she stands him. Your 
Pop can hardly stay in the room where he is. I believe in my heart that’s the 
reason he went over to Gillespie’s tonight — so he wouldn't be listenin’ to him. 

Ciara — Doesn’t she take him into the parlor? 

Mrs. Fisuzrr— She does, yes; but she might just as well leave him out 
here; for he’s not in there five minutes till he’s out here again — talkin’ about 
Socialism. That’s all you hear — Socialism — and capital and labor. You'd think 
he knew somethin’ about it. And the Pennsylvania Railroad. He’s always talkin’ 
about that, too. That’s where he works, you know. I don’t know what he does 
down there. He sez himself he’s head of the freight department; but as I sez to 
our Joe, I sez, ‘‘I don’t know how he can be head of anything, from the talk 
of him.’’ Joe sez he thinks he’s a nut. And your Pop told him right to his 
face here last Sunday night— that he didn’t know the meanin’ of the word 
Socialism. (She checks herself and gets up.) Id better not be talkin’ so 
loud — he’s apt to walk in on us. (She goes to the hall door and glances out.) 
He’s a great joker, you know. That’s what he did last Sunday night. I never got 
such a fright in my life. ... But, you know, what’d kill you, Ciara, you can’t 
say a word about him in front of her, Oh, not a word. No matter what he sez, 
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she thinks it’s lovely. When Joe told her here the other night he thought he 
was a nut, she just laughed, and said that Joe was jealous of him — because he 
could express himself and he couldn’t. You never heard such talk. And, you 
know, Clara, I think he wears a wig. (Clara laughs.) I do, honestly. And our 
Joe sez he thinks he does too. But when I asked her about it here one mornin’, 
I thought she’d take the head right off me. You never seen anybody get them- 


selyes into such a temper. She sez, ‘It’s a lie,’? she sez, ‘‘ he don’t wear a 
wig.”? She sez, ‘‘ People always say somethin’ like that about a fellow that 
makes a good appearance.’”? But J think he does, just the same; and the first 


chance I get I’m goin’ to take a good look. (She moves around to her chair 
again.) He often sits right here, you know, under this light, while he’s talkin’; 
and I’m goin’ to look close the very first chance I get. I can tell a wig as good 
as anybody. She won’t make a liar out of me. 

Clara has also heard something of this affair of Amy’s, 
and Frank Hyland, Clara’s husband, has met the man. 
His name, it appears, is Piper — Aubrey Piper — and 
they say around the places where he goes that he is 
not only a nut, as Joe Fisher suspects, but absolutely 
crazy as well. The way he talks so grand all the time, 
and swells around with a white carnation in his button- 
hole is enough to prove it. “I believe in my heart,” 
Mrs. Fisher believes, “ that’s what’s turned her head. . . . 
You often see things like that, you know. The worst fool 
of a man can put a carnation in his coat or his hat over 
one eye, and half a dozen sensible women’ll be dyin’ 
about him.” 

Amy is quite the independent sort. Coming down- 
stairs, completing the pinning up of her newest frock, 
bustling about to be sure the parlor is ready for her com- 
pany, she pays little attention to the implied criticism of 
her mother and sister, giving them quite as good as they 
send, as the saying is, whenever she is drawn into the 
discussion. To Amy her own affairs are strictly her own 
affairs, and you have the feeling that she wishes to Gawd 
all the Fishers would mind their own business. 

And yet Mrs. Fisher and Clara feel that something 
will have to be done to warn Amy about this Piper fellow. 
He is only a freight clerk in the railway offices, according 
to Hyland, and he can’t possibly get more than $150 a 
month. If Amy were to marry him it would simply mean 
that she would be back on the family in no time. Even 
if she was able to stand Aubrey’s talk two of them 
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couldn’t live on that salary —not the way Amy shops. 

And then Aubrey comes. They recognize his ring, 
and, not to be caught, the Hylands sneak out the back 
way. From the hallway the echoing boom of the Piper 
voice, and the merry but hollow tones of the Piper laugh 
float into the living room. 


Ausrey — (out at the front door). Right on the job! 

Amy — Hello! 

Ausrry — The pride of old West Philly! (He laughs, a bit boisterously.) 

Amy —TI’Il take your hat, Aubrey. 

Ausrey — Anything to please the ladies. The boy rode off with many thanks, 
and many a backward bow. (He laughs again, rather wildly. Mrs. Fisher 
tiptoes into the room from the right and stands, listening keenly.) Do you know, 
I think I'll have to get hold of an airship somewhere, Amy, to come out here to 
see you. 

Amy —It is quite a trip for you, isn’t it? 

AusBrEY — Just one shining hour and a half, a you say it quick, by the little 
old Brill special. And how is the Mother? ... 


The mother, at the moment, is busy getting herself into 
a position of advantage near the folding doors leading 
into the parlor, where she can listen to Amy and her 
young man. She is there when Mr. Fisher returns from 
Gillespie’s with the evening paper and in good humor. 
He enjoys making sport of a prying wife listening at 
a keyhole, however justifiable her curiosity. 

Fisher confesses that he has as little use for “ Windy ” 
as any of them, but he has not started to worry about him 
yet. Neither has Joe, who comes up from below stairs 
with his latest radio improvement. But they are given 
cause for a little irritation, at least, when Aubrey, hearing 
their voices, comes blithely in from the parlor to join 
the family group. 

Ausrey — (coming out of the parlor). Stay right where you are, folks, 
right where you are. (He moves to the mirror over the mantelpiece.) Just a 
little social attention — going right cut again on the next train. (He surveys 
himself critically in the mirror, touching his tie and toupé gingerly. Mrs. 
Fisher gives him a smouldering look, and Joe looks at his father. Aubrey turns 
from the mirror, and indicates his reflection with a wide gesture.) There you 
are, Mother! Any woman’s fancy, what do you say? Even to the little old 
carnation. (He gives the table a double tap with his knuckles, then laughs, and 
moves up towards the kitchen door, and calls to Amy.) Come on, Amy, step 
on the United Gas out there; customer in here waiting for the old aqua pura. 
Man’s got to have something to drink—how about it, Pop? (He gives Mr. 


Fisher a slap on the shoulder.) You'll stay with me on that, won’t you? (Old 
man Fisher is very much annoyed.) Yes, sir. I want to tell those of you who 
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have ventured out this evening, that this is a very pretty little picture of domestic 
felicity. (He laughs a little and looks from one to the other, patronizingly; but 
nobody pays the slightest attention to him.) Father reading; Mother knitting. 
(Mrs. Fisher withers him with a quick look.) But then, Mama is always knit- 
ting. And little old Tommy Edison over here, working eighteen hours a day to 
make the rich man richer and the poor man poorer. (He gives Joe a tap on the 
back, then moves back again towards Mr. Fisher.) What about it, Popcorn? 
(Slaps him on the back.) Shake it up! Right or raving? 

Mr. Fisuer — (starting to his feet violently). God damn it, let me alone! 
And keep your hands to yourself. I never saw such a damn pest in my life! 
(He goes up the stairs bristling with rage, and muttering to himself. Aubrey is 
vastly amused.) 

Ausrey — Sign on the dotted line! And little old Popsy-Wopsy getting sore 
and going to leave us flat. (He laughs again considerably; then turns to Mrs. 
Fisher.) Nevertheless, and notwithstanding, Mrs. Fisher, I’d like to mention that 
the kid from West Philadelphia is giving the growing boy the said and done. 
(He indicates Joe with a waving gesture. Turns to Amy.) And there she is 
herself, and not a moving picture. (Amy extends the glass of water, laughing, 
and with a touch of self-consciousness.) Blushing as she gave it, looking down 
—at her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. (Amy giggles, and her Mother 
looks sharply at Amy’s shoes.) How’s that, Mother Fisher? Can’t beat that 
little old Willie Shakespeare, can you? No, sir, I’d like to tell the brothers that 
that little old Shakespeare party shook a wicked spear. (He laughs at his own 
comedy, and Amy is immeasurably delighted.) Well, here’s laughter, ladies! 
and (turning to Joe), Mr. Marconi— my best regards to you. (He drinks.) 


A moment later he is off on a wild harangue against 
the capitalists who refuse to recognize the genius of 
young chaps like Joe—and himself. “Yes, sir, Mr. 
Joseph,” he spouts, “I want to tell you you’re wasting 
time; for when you’re all through they'll offer you twenty 
cents for it and sell it for twenty millions. . . . Take it or 
leave it — sign on the dotted line.” 

Isn’t that exactly what they did to Aubrey? It is. 
Didn’t he have a formula to prevent the rusting of iron 
and steel “. . . a simple combination of chemical ele- 
ments to be added to the metal in its molten state, in- 
stead of applied externally as they have been doing!” 
He did. 

And why have they kept Aubrey out of his right- 
ful triumphs as an inventor? Because, he assures Mrs. 
Fisher, because he works for a living. “ That’s the 
said and done on the whole business. Keep them poor 
and get them married; and then, as my darling old mother 
used to say, ‘You’ve got them on their beams and 
hinges,’ ” 

He is still talking as Amy shoos him toward the parlor. 
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Avusrey — Yes, sir, Amy, I want to tell you it’s the poor man that gets it 
every time. I put a question up to Secretary Mellon — in a letter six weeks ago 
—that absolutely stumped him, because I haven’t had a line from him since. 
(Amy is smiling into his eyes. He passes in front of her and goes into the 
parlor. The curtain commences to descend slowly.) 1 simply asked him to 
what extent his proposed program of Income Tax Revision would affect the Great 
American Railroad Employee. 


The curtain is down for a moment to denote the three 
hours that have passed. At its rise Mrs. Fisher is asleep 
over her knitting, Joe is still busy with his radio set. 
From the parlor float the strains of Amy’s accompaniment 
to Aubrey’s singing of “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” It is enough to awaken anybody, even Mrs. 
Fisher. And she, in turn, is terribly worried for fear it 
also will awaken Father —which it does. From the 
head of the stairs he protests roughly, but no more pro- 
fanely than the circumstances would seem to warrant. 
Mrs. Fisher is thereupon emboldened to approach the par- 
lor with the idea of suggesting, timidly, that perhaps 
midnight is not just the time for loud singing, seeing the 
neighbors are what they are. But before she has a 
chance to protest Aubrey and Amy appear. Aubrey is 
just about to take his reluctant leave. “ In fact,” says he, 
“the recent outburst was in the nature of a farewell con- 
cert... . The little old song at twilight, you know, 
Mother Fisher, to soothe the savage breast.” 

Now Aubrey has finally said his farewells to the gig- 
gling Amy in the hallway, and Joe has explained to his 
mother that all that fancy talk of Aubrey’s about the 
anti-rust invention was funny — seeing it was he (Joe) 
who had given him the idea weeks before and he had for- 
gotten where it came from. 

Amy is back and struggling to control her rage. What 
right had they to treat Aubrey the way they had? Walk- 
ing out on him while he was talking? What right have 
they to be interfering in her affairs, anyway? Or ques- 
tioning her choice of friends? 


Mrs. Fisuer — (trying to quiet Amy). Oh, don’t fly into a temper, if any- 
body speaks to you! 
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Amy — (stamping her foot). Well then, don’t speak to me about things . 
that put me in a temper! 

Mrs. Fisuer — You’re not frightenin’ anybody around here. 

Amy— No, and nobody around here is frightening me, either —our Clara 
took who she wanted. And I guess you took who you wanted, And if I want 
Aubrey Piper I'll take him! 

Mrs. Fisuer — (taking' Amy’s tone). Well, take him then!— and the sooner 
the better; for it’s a pity to spoil two houses with you. (She leans forward a 
Tittle.) Only remember this, Amy — if you do take him, be sure that you keep 
him — and that — he — keeps — you. Amy looks at her keenly.) And don’t 
be comin’ around here cryin’ for your Pop to keep you. 

Amy — (with amused derision). Don’t make me laugh. 

Mrs. Fisner— You can laugh all you like; there’s a lot of that kind of 
laughin’ goin’ on these days. But they change their tune as soon as the rent 
begins to come due; and it’s the mothers and fathers that has to listen to the 
changed tune. But nothin’ll do but they’ll get married. 

Amy — You got married, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Yes, I did. 

Amy — Well 

Mrs. Fisher — To a man that was able to keep me. 

Amy — And how do you know that Aubrey Piper wouldn’t be able to keep 
his wife? 

Mrs. FisHer — Because I know what he earns; (she strikes the table with 
her fist) and it isn’t enough. This fellow’s got you so crazy about him 
that I believe you’d take him if you knew he had a wife and family somewhere, 
and not two cents in his pocket. 

Amy — Well, I guess we’d get along some way even if I did, 

Mrs. Fisaer — All right. 

Amy — Everybody else does. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (in a rage). That’s the kind of talk that leaves them livin’ 
in garrets! And back at their jobs ten days after the weddin’. 

, Amy — Oh, you talk as though everybody that was married was starving to 
eath. 

Mrs. Fisher — There are ways of starvin’ to death, Amy, besides not gettin 
enough to eat. (With a change to great shrewdness of tone and manner.) And 
the funny part of it is, Amy — like a lot of others, you’re very shrewd abovs 
money while you’re at home, as far as what you give your mother and father 4» 
concerned; but the minute some clown, with a flower in his coat and patent- 
leather shoes, winks at you, you seem to forget there’s such a thing in the world 
as a ton of coal. And then it’s just as Clara sez, it’s your people that has to 
come to the rescue, 

Amy — (furiously). I wish I’d been here while she was talking! I bet I'd 
a told her a thing or two! 

Mrs. Fisuer — Oh, you needn’t try to turn it onto Clara; she wasn’t talkin’ 
at all. 

Amy — She must have been talking! 

Mrs. Fisuer — She simply asked me where you were —and I told her you 
were gettin’ dressed — that this fellow was comin’ here tonight; so then she told 
me that Frank Hyland knew him, and where he worked, and what he got and all 
about him. (There is a slight pause.) 

Amy — (half-crying). Ud just take him for spite now. 

Mrs. Fisurr — (deliberately). Well, let me tell you, Amy —the day a girl 
that’s used to spendin’ money the way you do, takes a thirty-five-dollar-a-week 
man, the only one she’s spitin’ is herself. There’ll be no more permanent waves 
after that — you can make up your mind to that. Nor fifty-five dollar beaded 
dresses, neither. 

Amy — (in a crying temper). Well, I'd never bother anybody around here 
if I needed anything, I'll tell you that. 

Mrs. Fisher — Maybe you won't. 

Amy —I won’t — you needn’t worry. 

Mrs. Fisuer— (with a bitter levelness). Time’ll tell that, Lady Jane; 
I’ve heard the likes of you before. (She goes to the hall door.) Put out that 
light and go to bed, it’s twelve o’clock. 
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“Mrs. Fisher goes up the stairs. Amy stands for a 
second, fuming; then she swings suddenly to the middle 
of the room and stops, with her hands on her hips, irreso- 
lute. Then she comes forward and stands above the 
table, thinking. As she clasps her hands together she 
becomes conscious of the ring in her hand. She tiptoes 
to the hall-door, stands listening for a second, then 
looks up. She hurries back to the table, looks at 
the ring, slides it onto the third finger of her left hand 
and holds it so that the diamond will catch the light from 
the chandelier. But the reflection is evidently unsatis- 
factory; so, with a furtive glance toward the hall-door, 
she shifts her position to a point nearer the table-lamp 
and holds her hand so that the ring will reflect the light. 
The curtain commences to descend slowly; and she 
stands, holding her hand at arm’s length, lost in the 
melting wonder of her engagement ring.” 


ACT II 


The scene is the same, the time six months later. Joe 
has finished at least one radio set and Mrs. Fisher is listen- 
ing in on what we judge is a pleasant program. And 
then Aubrey comes. 

Aubrey, a bit more dapper, if anything, than before, 
sports a new light overcoat and the traditional carnation. 
He is looking for Amy. There is an automobile show on 
and he thinks perhaps she might enjoy it. And that she 
may attend it in comfort he has borrowed a car to take 
them there. 

The fact that Aubrey and Amy have been married for 
five months has not in the least changed Mrs. Fisher’s 
opinion of the young man. Her distrust of him, in 
fact, has been considerably intensified. Even now, to 
hear him talk so grandly of going to automobile shows — 
and possibly buying a car — when she knows that he has 
considerable trouble paying the rent of the few rooms 
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he and Amy call home irritates her excessively. Her 
caustic criticisms, however, leave Aubrey untouched. He 
admits that he will soon have to move and that he is on 
the lookout for a house. But he wants to buy, rather than 
rent. And if he has to rent he wants something at- 
tractive, something with a little ground, where he can 
“do a bit of tennis in the evening,” if he feels like it. 
He has been thinking seriously of going out along the 
Boulevard. 


Ausrey — Lot of people out that way, Mother. 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, if there is they’re payin’ more than you’re able to pay. 

Ausprey — Man’s got to live somewhere, Mother. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, if he’s wise, he’ll live where he’s able to pay for it; 
unless he wants to be breakin’ up half a dozen times a year — like a lot of them 
are doin’, Makin’ a big show. Buyin’ ten thousand dollar houses, and puttin’ 
fifty dollars down on them. (He turns to her.) Besides, you haven’t got any 
furniture for a house, even if you got one — unless you want to be sittin’ on the 
floor. 

Ausrey — The matter of furniture nowadays, Little Mother, is a very incon- 
sequential item, from what I can gather. 

Mrs. Fisuer — You ought to price it sometime when you’re in the city, and 
see how inconsequent it is. 

Ausrey — (settling himself for a golf shot, using his cane for a club). 
I’ve investigated the matter very thoroughly, Mrs. Fisher, and I find that there 
are at least fifteen first-class establishments right here in this city that will fur- 
nish a man’s house from garret to garage, and give him the rest of his life to 
pay for it. (He hits the imaginary golf ball.) 

Mrs. Fisher — They’d need to give some of them the rest of their lives, at 
the rate they’re goin’ now. 

Auprey — Give the growing boy a chance, Mrs. Fisher, give the growing boy 
a chance. You know what Mr. L. D. Brophy of the American Can Company 
said in the September number of the American Magazine, don’t you? 

Mrs. Fisuer — No, I don’t. 

Aubrey — Well, I’ll tell you. (Mrs. Fisher shifts her knitting, giving 
him a wearied glance.) He said, ‘‘1 would say to that innumerable host of 
young men, standing on the threshold of life, uncertain, and, mayhap dis- 
mayed —as they contemplate the stress of modern industrial competition — 
‘Rome was not built in a day.’’’ Those were his very words. I wouldn’t kid 
you, and I think the old boy’s got it right, if you ask me. 


He is on his way back to his own home to find Amy 
when she walks calmly in from the parlor. She has 
heard him talking and knows his plans. But she did not 
want to go to the Automobile Show and has waited until 
he left. Amy is pretty well tired out. She has been 
hunting flats all day — and found nothing she can afford. 

Marriage has proved a little disillusioning to Amy, 
but her faith in Aubrey is still firm, and she loves him 
a lot. Nor can her mother discourage her or change 
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her opinion of her husband. Aubrey has to dress well 
to preserve his standing at the office. And if it costs 
more money than they can save out of his $32.50 a week, 
that is their affair. They have borrowed, yes. But they 
have always paid back what they have borrowed. At 
least she has. And she knows Aubrey has, too. 

She is more excitedly moved to defend herself and 
Aubrey when Clara propels herself into the discussion. 
Clara has come over to see what’s happening, having 
found a phone call at home saying her brother Joe was 
eager to see her. But she is quite ready for an old-time 
fight with her sister while she is waiting. And she has 
something to say about Aubrey, too. What he spends 
and how he spends it may be no business of hers, as 
Amy intimates, but it happens that he has been borrow- 
ing most of what he spends from Frank Hyland, and that 
does concern her. Twice Frank has helped Aubrey pay 
his rent, she charges, and if Amy doesn’t believe it she 
can come over to Clara’s house and read some of Aubrey’s 
written appeals. 


Amy — What do you do, open them? 

Ciara —I do now, yes — since I found out who they’re from. 

Mrs. Fisurr — (keenly). Do you mean to tell me, Clara, that he’s writin’ to 
Frank Hyland for money? 
: Aur — No, he doesn’t do anything of the kind, Mom, that’s another of her 
ies! 

Mrs, Fisher —I’m not talkin’ to you, Amy. 

Amy — She just makes those things up. 

Ciara —I make them up! 

Amy — (crying). Yes! ; 

Ciara — And I’ve got at least twelve letters right in my bureau drawer this 
minute that he’s written within the last two months, 

Mrs. Fisuer — What does he write letters for? 

Ciara — For money —so he can pay seven dollars for a seat out at the 
football game — as he did Thanksgiving afternoon. Frank saw him there. 

Mrs. Fisher — Why don’t he just ast Frank Hyland for the money when he 
sees him, instead of writin’ to him? 

Ciara —I suppose he thinks a written request is more appropriate, coming 
from one of the heads of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

Mrs, Fisher — How much does he ast for, when he asts him? 

Ciara — There was ‘one a couple of weeks ago, for three hundred. 

Mrs. Fisuer —(aghast). Three hundred dollars? 

Ciara — That’s what the letter said. 

Mrs. Fisher — What would he have wanted three hundred dollars for, Amy? 

Amy — Oh, ask her, Mom; she’s good at making things up. 

Mrs. Fisher — Oh, you wouldn’t believe it, even if it was true, if it was 
against him, 
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Amy — Well, I wouldn’t believe her, anyway. (Amy goes out and slums the 
parlor door.) 

Mrs. Fisuer — (raising her voice). You wouldn’t believe your own mother, 
never mind your sister. (She turns to Clara.) She flew at me like a wildcat, 
when I told her he wore a wig. I guess she knows it herself by this time. 

Ciara — She’s for him, Mom; and the sooner you get that into your head 
the better. 

Mrs. Fisoer —I know very well she is, you needn’t tell me. And she’d 
turn on everyone belongin’ to her for him. The idea of askin’ anybody for 
three hundred dollars. I suppose he wanted to buy an automobile or some- 
thing. That’s where he is tonight, out at the Automobile Show— and not 
two cents in his pocket —like a lot of others that’ll be out there, I guess. 
And I'll bet he’ll be doin’ more talkin’ out there than them that’ll buy a 
dozen cars. 

Ciara —I think that’s what he did want the money for. 

Mrs. FisHer—It wouldn’t surprise me—the damned fool. It’d be fitter 
for him to be thinkin’ about gettin’ a house to live in. 

Ciara — He doesn’t think he needs to think about that; he thinks he’s 
coming in here, 

Mrs. FisHer — Comin’ in here to live, do you mean? 

Ciara — That’s what he told Frank, the day before yesterday. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, he’s very much mistaken if he does, I can tell you 
that. I’d like to be listenin’ to that fellow seven days in the week! I'd rather 
go over and live with your Aunt Ellie in Newark. 

Ciara — Well, that’s about what you’ll have to do, Mom, if you ever let 
them in on you. 

Mrs. FisHer —I won’t let them in on me, don’t fret. Your father ’ud have 
something to say about that. 

Ciara — Pop may not always be here, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, I’ll be here, if he isn’t; and the furniture is mine. 
And there’s very little danger of my walkin’ off and leavin’ it to any son- 
in-law. (The front door closes.) 1 guess this is your Pop, now, and I hayen’t 
even got the kettle on. 


It isn’t Pop who has opened the door. It’s Joe, and 
he brings bad news. Pop has had a stroke at his work 
and has been taken to the Samaritan Hospital. ‘he doc- 
tors think it would be well for the family to come to him 
at once. 

It isn’t easy to tell Mrs. Fisher. They stutter a good 
deal about it, as families will, until she guesses for her- 
self that something is wrong with their father. And then 
they tell her, minimizing the seriousness of the situation 
as much as possible. But she knows. Two of Pop’s 
brothers died from strokes. The same thing is likely to 
happen to him. 

The preparations for the hurried trip to the hospital 
are nervously gone through with. Even in the shadow 
of a possible tragedy Mom must look neatly dressed to 
anyone she may meet at the hospital. She doesn’t in- 
tend to go there “ lookin’ like a dago woman.” 
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They are just about to start when Aubrey arrives. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Fisher looks up and sees him framed in the 
hall door. ‘He is pale and a little battered. There is a 
bandage around his head, through which a suggestion of 
red shows. And he is, for Aubrey, noticeably subdued. 
And yet, if he could, he would have it appear that nothing 
unusual has happened. 


Avusrey — (coming forward, removing his hat). It’s beginning to rain. 

Mrs. Fisner— Never mind the rain, the rain dida’t do that to you. I 
guess you ran into somebody, didn’t you? 

AuBREY — (with a shade of nonchalance). Don’t get excited, Mother — 
just a little misunderstanding on the part of the traffic officer. 

Mrs. Fisuer — You don’t mean to tell me that you ran into a traffic 
officer! 

Ausrey — Control, now, Little Mother. I assure you there is no occasion for 
undue solicitation. (He turns and sees Clara.) Good evening, Mrs. Hyland. 

Ciara — Hello! What happened to your head? 

Mrs. Fisher — You look like a bandit. 

Ausrey — The ‘veriest trifle, Mrs. Hyland— just a little spray from the 
windshield, 

Mrs. FisHer — Wheue’s the car you borrowed? Smashed, I guess, ain’t it? 

Ausrey — The car I borrowed, Mother Fisher, is now in the hands of the 
bandits of the law, the judicial gentlemen, who haye entered into a conspiracy 
with the regulators of traffic — to collect fines from motorists — by ordering them 
to go one way — and then swearing that they told them to go another. 

Mrs. Fisoer — Never mind your fancy talk, we’ve heard too much of that 
already! I want to know who you killed — or what you did run into; for I 
know you ran into somethin’. And where’s the automobile that someone was 
fool enough to lend you? 

AubBREY — The automobile, Little Mother, is perfectly safe — parked and 
pasturing — in the courtyard of the Twenty-second and Hunting Park Ayenue 
Police Station. 

Mrs. Fisuer— Did you get arrested, too? 

Ausrey —I accompanied the officer as far as the station house, yes; and I 
a them a few things while I was there, too, about the condition of traffic in 
this city. 

Mrs. Fisuer —I guess they told you a few things, too, didn’t they? 

Auprey — Beg pardon? 

Mrs. Fisuer — (starting abruptly for the hall door). Never mind; you’re 
welcome, 


The accident in which Aubrey has figured, though a 
mere incident to him, assumes increasingly serious pro- 
portions as he reluctantly reveals the details. He had, 
he insists, not struck anything much. Only a traffic cop. 
And the cop should have been struck — seeing he was jay 
walking and paying not the least attention to where he 
was going. He was, in fact, trying to beat Aubrey to 
the crossing, after having given him the right of way. 

There probably wasn’t anything at all the matter with 
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the poor straw ride, although he was faking a broken 
arm when they took him to the hospital. 

Aubrey’s appearance excites Amy, when she comes in, 
but he quickly reassures her that nothing at all has 
happened. Just a little shake-up — that’s all. And every- 
thing’s all right. Nothing will happen until ten o’clock 
Monday, when he thinks he will probably have to call 
for the car. Until then he is out on bail. 


Amy — (very quietly). How much bail did they put you under, Aubrey? 

Avuprey — One thousand berries, Amy. 

Amy—A thousand dollars! 

Aunrey — That’s regulation. (Amy gives her mother a troubled look.) A 
little chicken feed for the stool pigeons. 

Mrs. Fisoer — Did he say they put him under a thousand dollars’ bail? 
ne Ausprey — That’s what I said, Mrs. Fisher, one thousand trifles—I wouldn’t 

id you. 

Mrs. FisHer— You wouldn’t kid anybody that’d listen to you for five 
minutes. And who did you get to go a thousand dollars’ bail for you? 

Avusrey — Don’t be alarmed, Little Mother—JI saw that the affair was kept 
strictly within the family. 

Mrs. Fisher — What do you mean? 

Auprey — Your other son-in-law — was kind enough to come forward. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Clara’s husband! 

Ausrey — That’s the gentleman, Mrs. Fisher — Mr. Francis X. Hyland. 

Mrs. Fisher — (helplessly). My God! (To Clara.) Do you hear that, Clara? 

Ciara — What? 

Mrs. Fisher — He got Frank Hyland to go his bail for a thousand dollars. 
: aa (looking bitterly at Aubrey). What did you do, write him another 
etter? 

Auprey — That was not necessary, Mrs. Hyland, not giving you a short 
answer. Your husband was fortunate enough to see the whole affair from the 
trolley car. He was just returning from his business, and happened to be on 
the trolley car that ran into me. 

Mrs. Fisher-— How many more things ran into you — besides traffic cops 
- arolley cars! I suppose a couple of the buildin’s ran into you too, didn’t 
they? 

Avusrey — You’ll find out all about that Monday morning, Mrs. Fisher. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, see that nothin’ else runs into you between now and 
Monday. 


They get away to the hospital finally, leaving Amy 
and Aubrey alone. Again he gently assures hey that she 
has nothing to fear as a result of his accident. He will 
be perfectly able to manage all that and it is altogether 
likely that they will be apologizing to him before he is 
through with them. True, they may try to take away 
his license — even though he doesn’t happen to have one. 
But what’s that? And courts have been known to fine 


hen 
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people for driving without a license, unless those ac- 
cused were smart enough to beat them to it. 

A workman from Fisher’s shop arrives with further 
details of the stroke. He is bringing back Pop’s lunch 
box and his overcoat and hat. And he describes how the 
unfortunate workman was found, not fifteen minutes 
after another friend was talking to him, lying prostrate 
in front of a boiler. He never came to after that. 

Even while he is telling the story Amy is called to the 
telephone, and when she comes back it is with the news 
that her father is dead. She clings a little helplessly 
to Aubrey in her misery and he, awkwardly, blunderingly, 
but with as much gentleness as he can command, tries 
to comfort her. 


Ausrey — Don’t let it get you, Honey — you have nothing to regret; and 
nothing to fear. The Kid from West Philly’ll never go back on you— you 
know that, don’t you, Baby? (She continues to cry.) You know that, don’t 
you, Amy? (She doesn’t answer him.) Amy. 

Amy — What? 

Ausrey — You know I’m with you, don’t you? 

Amy — Yes. (He kisses her hair affectionately.) 

AuspreY — Don’t cry, Honey; the old man’s better off than we are. He 
knows all about it now. (He kisses her again.) 

Amy — What do you think we ought to do, Aubrey? 

AvuBREY — They’s nothing at all that you can do that I can see, Sweetheart; 
except to sit tight till the folks get back. They’ll be down there themselves in 
a few minutes, and they’ll know all about it. 

Amy — They said that Pop died at a quarter of six. 

AuBREY — Was that the Hospital on the telephone? 

Amy — Yes. 

AusBrREY — Something we ought to have in here, Amy; a telephone — not be 
letting the whole neighborhood in on our business. Amy is crying softly.) 
Now, pull yourself together, Sweetheart. (He goes to her and puts his arm 
around her shoulders.) 

Amy — This is where Pop always used to sit in the evening. It’ll seem 
funny not to see him here any more. (She. breaks down again.) 

Ausrey — (after a slight pause). The old gent had to go sometime. Your 
mother’ll have you and me to comfort her now. 

Amy—lI don’t know how Mom’ll keep this house going now, just on 
Joe’s pay. 

Auprey — Why don’t you say something to your mother about letting us 
come in here? She'll need a man in the house. And my salary’ud cover the 
rent. 

Amy — Mom doesn’t bave to pay rent, Aubrey — she owns this, house. Pop 
left it to her. He made his will out the week after we were married. (Aubrey 
looks at her keenly.) Clara got him to do it. ; 

AuBREY — Who’s the executor, do you know? 

Amy — Clara is. (Aubrey nods comprehendingly.) 

Ausrey — (looking away off). Too bad your father didn’t make me the 
executor of that will—I could have saved him a lot of money. 

Amy —I suppose he thought om account of Clara being the oldest. 
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AvusBreY —I wonder why your father never liked me. 

Amy — Pop never said he didn’t like you, Aubrey. 

Ausrry —I always tried to be clubby with him. I used to slap him on the 
back whenever I spoke to him. 

Amy — Pop was always very quiet. 

Ausrey — And the Kid from West Philly had too much to say. Well — 
forgive and forget. It’s all over now. And the old man can be as quiet as 
he likes. (Amy cries again.) 

Amy — (pulling herself together). You haven’t had anything to eat tonight 
yet, have you, Aubrey? 

Ausrry — (coming out of his abstraction). Don’t worry about me, Sweet- 
heart. 

Amy —T’ll get you something. 

Ausrey —It’ll be all the same at the finish — whether I’ve had my dinner 
or not. (He gazes starward.) ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.’’ And we never get 
used to it. The paths of glory lead but to the grave, And yet we go on — 
building up big fortunes — only to leave them to the generations yet unborn. 


Well — so it goes. And so it will always go, I suppose. ‘“‘Sic transit gloria 
mundi.’’ 
Amy — What does that mean, Aubrey, ‘“‘Sic transit gloria mundi’’? 
Auprey — (casually). It’s an old saying from the French — meaning, 


“We're here today, and gone tomorrow.” 

Amy — (wretchedly). I’m worried about tomorrow, Aubrey. 

Ausrey — What are you worried about, Sweetheart? 

Amy —I mean Monday. 

Auprey — Now — “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,’ — you know 
that, don’t you, Baby? 

Amy — But, you didn’t have a license, Aubrey. And if that traffic officer 
should be seriously injured 

Ausrey — Don’t you worry about that, Sweetheart—we’re here today; 
and if he’s seriously injured — we’ll know all about it Monday. ‘‘Sic transit 


gloria mundi.” 
The curtain falls 





ACT III 


It is a week later. The agent for the insurance com- 
pany has called with a check for $1,000, payable to Mrs. 
Fisher. It is money, he explains, that his company likes 
to pay—and doesn’t like to pay. But at least it is 
money that doesn’t make things any less pleasant. 

He inquires also about Mr. Piper. He has brought 
with him a memorandum for Aubrey detailing the cost 
and upkeep of a life and accident insurance policy for 
fifty thousand dollars, in which Mr. Piper has taken great 
interest. But Mrs. Fisher does not encourage his leaving 
it. 

“He was showin’ off, Mr. Rogers — what he’s always 
doin’,” she explains. “ Why, that fellow don’t make 
enough salary in six months —to pay one year’s pre- 
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mium on a policy like this. So, if I was you, I’d just 
put this paper right back in my pocket, for you’re only 
wastin’ it to be givin’ it to him.” 

The agent is reluctant to give up the Piper prospect, 
even in the face of so unpromising a report. But he 
is forced to bide his time. Aubrey is not at home, and 
his coming is uncertain. At the moment he is in court, 
being tried for driving without a license a car he didn’t 
own, and running into a traffic officer. He may not be 
back for six months, it is Mrs. Fisher’s belief, unless the 
magistrate discharges him to get rid of him, after listen- 
ing to his talk. 

Clara, come to stay with her mother while the others 
are in court, is inclined to defend Aubrey this morning. 
She at least can understand how Amy feels about him, 
which is more than her mother can do. 


Ciara — (looking straight ahead, wistfully). She’s in love with him, 
Mom — she doesn’t see him through the same eyes as other people do. 

Mrs. Fisher — You’re always talkin’ about love; you give me a pain. 

Ciara — Well, don’t you think she is? 

Mrs. FisHeER — How do I know whether she is or not? I don’t know any- 
thing about when people are in love; except that they act silly — most every- 
body that I ever knew that was. I’m sure she acted silly enough when she 
took him. 

Ciara — She might have taken worse, Mom. He does his best. He works 
every day, and he gives her his money; and nobody ever heard of him looking at 
another woman. 

Mrs. Fisher — But he’s such a rattle-brain, Clara. 

Ciara — Oh, there are lots of things that are harder to put up with in a 
man than that, Mom. I know he’s terribly silly, and has too much to say, and 
all that, but —I don’t know, I feel kind of sorry for him sometimes. He’d so 
love to be important; and, of course, he never will be. 

Mrs. Fisurr — Well, I swear I don’t know how Amy stands the everlastin’ 
talk of him. He’s been here now only a week, and I’m tellin’ you, Clara, I’m 
nearly light-headed. Vl be glad when they go. 

Ciara —I’d rather have a man that talked too much than one of those 
silent ones. Honestly, Mom, I think sometimes if Frank Hyland doesn’t say 
something I’ll go out of my mind. 

Mrs. Fisuer — What do you want him to say? 

Crara — Anything; just so I’d know he had a voice. 

Mrs. Fisher — He’s too sensible a man, Clara, to be talkin’ when he has 
nothin’ to say. 

Ciara —I don’t think it’s so sensible, Mom, never to have anything to say. 

Mrs. Fisher — Well, lots of men are that way in the house. 

Cuiara — But there jare usually children there — it isn’t so bad. 

Mrs. Fisner — Well, if Amy ever has any children, and they have as much 
to say as their father, I don’t know what'll become of her. 

Ciara — She’ll get along some way; people always do. 

Mrs. Fisher — Leanin’ on somebody else — that’s how they get along. 

Ciara — There are always the Leaners and the Bearers, Mom. But, if she’s in 
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love ‘with the man she’s married to — and he’s in love with her — and there are 
children —— 

Mrs. Fisner —I never saw a married woman so full of love. 

Ciara —I suppose that’s because I never had any of it, Mom. (Her mother 
looks at her.) 

Mrs. Fisher — Don’t your man love you? (Clara looks straight out, shaking 
her head slowly.) 

Ciara — He loved someone else before he met me. 

Mrs. Fisher — How do you know? 

Ciara — The way he talks sometimes. 

Mrs. Fisher — Why didn’t he marry her? 

Ciara —I think he lost her. I remember he said to me one time — ‘‘ Always 
be kind, Clara, to anybody that loves you; for,’ he said, ‘‘ a person always loses 
what he doesn’t appreciate. And,” he said, “‘ it’s a terrible thing to lose love.” 
He said, ‘“‘ You never realize what it was worth until you’ve lost it.” I think 
that’s the reason he gives Piper a hand once in a while — because he sees Amy’s 
in love with him, and he wants to make it easy for her; because I have an idea 
he made it pretty hard for the woman that loved him. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, a body can’t have everything in this world, Clara. 


The others are back from court, now — Amy looking 
a little worn and ragged from the strain; Frank Hyland, 
calmly quiescent and possibly a little disgusted with all 
the fuss. Aubrey has stopped at the cigar store. 

The judge fined Aubrey a thousand dollars, Amy ad- 
mits to Clara, without her mother’s hearing her. And 
Frank Hyland paid the money to save his brother-in-law 
spending six months in jail. Amy expects to pay Frank 
back — as soon as she can go back to work. 

But they have little success fooling Mrs. Fisher. She'll 
know the truth some way, she assures them, when they 
try to dissemble. It'll be in the papers, most likely. 


Ciara —I wouldn’t say anything to Amy about it, even if it is; she has 
enough to bother her now. 

Mrs. FisHer — Well, she brought it on herself if she has— nobody could 
tell her anything. 

Ciara — Well, there’s nothing can be done by fighting with her, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisher — (with conviction). There’s nothing can be done by anything, 
Clara, when once the main thing is done. And that’s the marriage. That’s where 
all the trouble starts — gettin’ married. 

Ciara — If there were no marriages, Mom, there’d be no world. 

Mrs. FisHer — Oh, everybody sez that! — if there were no marriages there’d 
be no world. 

Ciara — Well, would there? 

Mrs. Fishzer— Well, what if there wouldn’t? Do you think it’d be any 
worse than it is now? I think there’ll be no world pretty soon, anyway, the 
way things are goin’. A lot of whiffets gettin’ married, and not two cents to 
their names, and then throwin’ themselves on their people to keep them. They’re 
so full of love before they’re married. You’re about the only one I’ve heard 
talkin’ about love after they were married. It’s a wonder to me you have a roof 
over you; for they never have, with that kind of talk. Like the two im the 
parlor there — that has to kiss each other, every time they meet on the floor. 

Ciara — (quietly). Amy’s going to have a child, Mom. 
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Mrs. FisHer — How do you know? 

Ciara — She told me so. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (softening a bit). Why didn’t she tell me? 

Ciara —I suppose she thought it’d start a fight. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (indignant again). I don’t know why it’d start a fight; I 
never fight with anybody, except him; and I wouldn’t fight with him only for his 
impudence. 

Cuiara — Has Amy said anything to you about coming in here to live? 

Mrs. Fisher — She said something to me the night your father was laid out, 
but I wasn’t payin’ much attention to her. 

Ciara —I think you ought to let her come in here, Mom. She’d be com- 
pany for you, now that Pop is gone. And you don’t know what day Joe might 
take a notion to get married. 

Mrs. Fisuer — What’s changed your ideas so much about lettin’ her come in 
here? You were very much against it when she was married. 

Crara—lI’d be against it now if things around here were the way they 
were then. You didn’t even own this house, Mom, when Amy was married. 
It was Pop’s; and I knew if anything ever happened to him, and there was no 
will, you might not find it so easy to order anybody out of it. 

Mrs. Fisher — It isn’t that I’d mind lettin? Amy come in here, Clara, but I 
wouldn’t like to please him; for I know the first thing I’d know, he'd very likely 
be tellin’ somebody that he’d let me come in. Oh, I wouldn’t put it past him; 
he’s told bigger lies than that. And if I ever found out that he said that, he’d 
go out of here inside of five minutes, bag and baggage. 


It is aranged that the Pipers shall move over to the 
Fisher house, but not until Clara has undertaken to make 
Aubrey see the light. It happens that she, and not Mrs. 
Fisher, is the executor of Pop’s estate, she tells him, and 
it is only on her conditions that Aubrey need expect to be 
permitted to live there. 

“What do you want me to do?” he asks meekly. 

“JT want you to stop telling lies,” she warns him; 
“for that’s about all everything you do amounts to. Try- 
ing to make people believe that you’re something you’re 
not — when if you’d just stop your talking and your show- 
ing off you might be the thing that you’re trying to make 
them believe you are. ... Your wife’s going to have 
a child one of these days, Aubrey, and you want to pull 
yourself together and try to be sensible, like the man 
of a family should be. You’re smart enough; — there’s 
no reason why a fellow like you should be living in two 
rooms over a barber shop. I should think you’d have 
more respect for your wife.” 

“A man doesn’t stand much chance of getting ahead, 
Clara, when the boss has got a grudge against him,” pro- 
tests Aubrey. 
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“Well, stop your silly talk and get rid of that carna- 
tion, and the boss might get rid of his grudge.” 

The family has just settled down. Amy and Aubrey 
have gone to look at the side room Mom is to let them 
have; Clara is next door telephoning her maid that she 
won't be home for dinner and Mom has taken up her 
knitting for as peaceful a moment as she can expect, 
with Aubrey’s gay laughter booming down the hall to 
her — when in rushes Joe with a piece of news that is 
news. 

Right there in the evening’s paper is something Mom 
should enjoy reading: “ Philadelphia Youth Makes Im- 
portant Chemical Discovery. Mr. Joseph Fisher of North 
Philadelphia Perfects Rust-Preventive Solution.” 

And Joe is the fortunate youth. His patented formula 
has been bought, the contracts are signed and a check 
for $100,000 first payment is even then resting in his 
attorney’s safe. 

Mom is duly impressed, though she might be more ex- 
cited if she could remember exactly how many noughts 
there are in a hundred thousand. She realizes, however, 
that it is enough to permit Joe to stop working if he 
wants to. He has no intention of doing that. He thinks 
he may go over to Trenton, where he can have access to 
some completely equipped laboratories, now that she 
isn’t going to be alone without him. He is rather pleased 
that the Pipers are coming in. As a matter of fact he 
feels a little as though he owes Aubrey something. 


Joz — You know, Mom, I kinda feel that there’s somethin’ comin’ to that 
nut out of this thing. 

Mrs, Fisurr — How do you mean? 

Jor — He gave me the idea one night. 

Mrs. Fisuer — (seizing him suddenly by both arms). Well, for God’s sake, 
don’t tell him that, Joe! — or, as sure as you live, he’ll be tellin’ everybody that 
he done the whole thing. 

Joe — You remember the night he was sayin’ here about bein’ at work on a 
solution for the prevention of rust in iron and steel? 

Mrs. Fister — Yes. 

Joz— Well, you know, I’d been tellin’ him somethin’ about it a week or 
so before 

Mrs. Fisuer — Yes, you told me. 

Jog — Whiie he was waitin’ here for Amy one night. 
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Mrs. Fisuer — Yes. 

Jon — Well, he forgot that night he was tellin’ me about it that it was me 
that had been tellin’ him about it; and he got it mixed. 

Mrs. Fisuer — That’s the way he does with everything. 

Jou — And it was the way he got it mixed, Mom, that gave me the idea. 
He said that it was a combination of chemical elements to be added to the 
metal in its molten state, instead of applied externally, as they had been doin’. 
And I landed on it— the way Howe did when he dreamed of puttin’ the eye 
in the point of the needle instead of the other end. That was exactly what I’d 
been doin’— applying the solution externally —in a mixture of paint. But the 
next day, I tried adding parts of it to the molten state of the metal, and it did 
the trick. Of course, he didn’t know what he was sayin’ when he said it —— 

Mrs. Fisurr— He never does. 

Joz— And he didn’t know anything about the solution-formula. But it 
was the way he got what I’d been tellin’ him twisted, Mom — that put the thing 
over. 

Mrs. Fisurr — Well, that’s no credit to him, Joe. 

Joz—I know. 

Mrs. Fisuer — He was only blowin’ when he said it. 

Joz — Sure. 

Mrs. Fisurr — He don’t know what a formala means. And I’d have told him 
where he heard it, too, if I’d been you. 

Joz — (thoughtfully.) Wd like to give him a little present of some kind, 

Mrs. Fisurr — What would you give him a present for? 

Joz — For makin’ a mistake. 

Mrs. Fisurr — That’s all everybody’s doin’ around here — givin’ that fellow 
presents for makin’ mistakes. That’s what Frank Hyland said here today, when 
I ast him why he paid his fine. He said, ‘‘ Oh, you’ve got to give a little present 
here and there once in a while.’’ There’s no use tryin’ to be sensible any 
more. 

Joz —I’d like to give him somethin’. 

Mrs. Fisurr—I’ll tell you what you can do, Joe, if you’re so anxious 
to give him somethin’. Find out what fine Frank Hyland paid for him this 
afternoon, and tell him you’re goin’ to give him that. But don’t tell him what 
you’re givin it to him for, Joe, or we won’t be able to live in the house with 
him. And don’t give him money, Joe; for he’d only be goin’ from one room to 
another here in an automobile. And don’t give it to her neither, Joe; for she’ll 
only hand it right over to him. Give it to me. (Joe looks at her.) And V’ll 
give it to them when I think they need it. 


Clara, back from her telephoning, is properly im- 
pressed with her brother’s luck, and Aubrey, again easing 
himself into the family circle with his customary con- 
es has words of congratulation and advice as well 
to olfer. 


. 


Ausrey — (to Mrs. Fisher). If he’s a wise bird, he’ll let me handle that 
money for him. I could give him a couple of very fly tips on that. 

Mrs, Fisuer— He don’t want your tips; nor your taps neither. We know 
about one tip you gave a man, and his arm has been in a sling ever since. 

Auprey — That’s all right, Mrs. Fisher; but if he’s a wise bimbo, he’ll take 
the drooping left (he lowers the lid of his left eye, very mysteriously), and 
Vll double that money for him within the next two weeks; and give him an 
extra pair of trousers. 

Mrs. Fisner —I guess he’d need an extra pair of trousers if he was sittin’ 
around waitin’ for you to double his money for him. 

Auprey — Well, I’m telling you, Mother, he’s an awful straw ride if he 
oer get in on some of that copper-clipping that those people are writing me 
about, 
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Mrs. Fisuex — What is it, a copper mine this time? 

Ausrey — ’Tain’t a mine at all — it’s a mint. 

Mrs. FisHer — What are they writin’ to you about it for? 

AusBrEY — They’re writing to everybody. 

Mrs. Fisher — They must be. 

Avusrey — Prospective investors — They hear a man’s got a few dollars lay- 
ing around idle, and they get in touch with him. 

Mrs. Fisoern — Well, nobody’s heard that you have any dollars layin’ around 
idle, have they? 
ft Ausrey — (with @ touch of consequence). Oh, I don’t know —they may 

ave. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Listen, boy, if you’ve got any dollars layin’ around idle, it’d 
be fitter for you to pay Frank Hyland the money he paid to keep you out of 
jail, than to be lookin’ around for an investment for it—in some old copper 
mine, out in God-knows-where — that you don’t know no more about than them 
that’s writin’ to you about it. 


But Aubrey almost has his moment of triumph. He 
has stood by as complacently as possible while Mrs. 
Fisher discovers from the evening paper that he was 
fined the thousand dollars and that Frank Hyland paid 
it for him. With more satisfaction than humiliation, he 
hears her tell Clara to take the life insurance money 
and pay Hyland back. “I don’t want Frank Hyland 
goin’ around payin’ out thousand dollar bills on account 
of this clown. . . . It’s bad enough for me to have to do 
it,” she says. And he has accepted a second lambasting 
inspired by his admitted temerity in looking up the terms 
on the fifty-thousand-dollar insurance policy. 


Avusrey — A man ’ud certainly have a swell chance trying to make anything 
of himself around this hut. 

Mrs. FisHer — Listen, boy, any time you don’t like this hut, you go right 
back to Lehigh Avenue to your own two rooms over a dago barber shop. And 
I'll be glad to see your heels. 

Ciara — Stop talking, Mom. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Nobody around here’s tryin’ to stop you from makin’ some- 
thin’ of yourself. 

Ausrey — No, and nobody’s trying to help me, either; only trying to make 
me look like a pin head — every chance they get. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Nobody’ll have to try very hard to make you look like a 
pin head; your own silly talk’ll do that for you, any time at all. 

Ausrey —I suppose it’s silly talk to try to make a good impression. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Yes; it’s silly to try to make an impression of any kind; for 
the only one that’ll be made’}] be the right one — and that’ll make itself. 

Ausrey — Well, if you were out in the world as much as I am, you’d very 
soon see how much easier it is for a fellow to get along if people think he’s 
got something, 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, anybody that ’ud listen to you very long ’ud know you 
couldn’t have very much. 

AusrEY — Is that so. 

Mrs. Fisher — You heard me. (Clara rises and moves toward her mother.) 

AusREY — People that are smart enough to be able to make it easier for 





you 
Ciara — Aubrey — that’ll do. 
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THE SHOW-OFF _ AT 


Then he hears Joe repeat to Clara the details of his 
getting the check from the people who bought his inven- 
tion and his putting it temporarily in his lawyer’s safe. 
Immediately Aubrey is himself again. There is a new 
light of hope in his eyes as he carelessly flicks the ashes 
from his cigar and engages Joe in conversation. 

“Joe,” he says, grandly; “ Joe— what do you think 
we ought to do with that money?” 

Joe tries to hide his laughter. So do they all, except 
Amy. But the query has served to remind Joe that 
he was really considerably surprised when they made 
him so large a cash payment. 


Joz — You know, it was a funny thing, Mom — when I first talked to the 
Meyers & Stevens people I was only to get fifty thousand dollars advance; and 
when I went up there today they had the contracts all made out for a hundred 
thousand. 

Ausrey — And they’re getting away with murder at that. 

Mrs. Fisner— Oh, keep still, you! You don’t know anything about this 
at all. 

Ausrey —I made them think I knew something about it. 

Mrs. Fisher — You made who think? 

Ausrey — The Meyers & Stevens people. 

Jos — What are you talkin’ about, Aubrey, do you know? 

Ausrey — Certainly, I know what I’m talking about. I went to see those 
people last Saturday afternoon, after you told me they’d talked with you. 

Joz— And what’d you do up there? 

Ausrey — Why, I told them that they’d have to double the advance, if they 
wanted to do business with us. 

Mrs. Fisuer — And what business was it of yours? 

AusreyY — Well, I’m Joe’s guardian, ain’t I? 

Mrs. Fisuer — Who told you you were? 

Ausrey — Well, he’s got to have somebody tend to his business, doesn’t he? 
He’s only a lad. 

Mrs. Fisuer — Well, he doesn’t need you to tend to his business for him. 
He tended to his business long before he ever saw you. 

Ausprey — He never landed a hundred thousand dollars, though, till he saw 
me, did he? 

Joz — Well, what did you say to them, Aubrey? 

Ausrey — Why —I simply told them that your father was dead, and that I 
was acting in the capacity of business adviser to you; and that, if this discovery 
of yours was as important as you had led me to believe it was, they were 
simply taking advantage of your youth by offering you fifty thousand dollars 
for it. And that I refused to allow you to negotiate further — unless they 
doubled the advance, market it at their expense, and one-half the net — sign on 
the dotted line. 

Joz— Well, did they know who you were? 

Ausrey —I told them — that I was head of the house here; and that I was 
also connected with the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Mrs. Fisher — It’s too bad they didn’t know what you do down there; and 
eall your bluff. 

AwsrEy —I beat them to it; I called theirs first. 

Joz — Well, I certainly have to give you credit, Aubrey; that’s the way the 
contract reads. P 

Ausrey —I told it to them; and I told it to your lawyer, too. 
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Joz — I’ll have to give you a little present of some kind out of this, Aubrey. 

AusreY — You’ll not give me any present, Joe. Give it to your mother. 
She’ll need it more than I will. Amy— have you got the financial page there? 

Amy — Is this it, Aubrey? 

Auprey — Thank you. (pea looks at him wonderingly.) 

Amy — Aubrey, you’re wonderful! 

Ausrey — A little bit of bluff goes a long way sometimes, Amy. 

Amy — Isn’t he wonderful, Mom? 

Mrs. Fisuer — (after a long sigh). God help me, from now on. 


“ The curtain descends slowly, with Amy standing lost 
in admiration of the wonder of Aubrey. When the cur- 
tain rises again Aubrey is reading, Mrs. Fisher is knit- 
ting, Clara is sitting reading the ‘ Delineator,’ over on 
the arm of the arm-chair at the right, Joe is putting on his 
overcoat and hat at the mantelpiece mirror, and Amy is 
sitting just looking at Aubrey.” 


THE END 


“ HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 
A Play in Three Acts 
By Hatcuer HucHEs 


THE Pulitzer Prize for 1923 was awarded this play 
of the Blue Ridge mountain folk written by Professor 
Hatcher Hughes of Columbia College. Not, however, 
without a contest. The special jury of three selected by 
the Pulitzer Prize committee to offer suggestions as to the 
best American play of the year gave one first and two 
second votes to George Kelly’s “ The Show-Off,” and only 
one first vote to “ Hell-bent.” The prize committee, how- 
ever, after due deliberation, reversed this recommenda- 
tion. Whereupon Owen Johnson, the novelist, serving 
on the jury with Prof. Clayton Hamilton of Columbia 
and Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, made public 
the jury’s expressed preference for “ The Show-Off ” and 
resigned his membership. Professor Phelps publicly en- 
dorsed the statement of Mr. Johnson, but did not resign. 
And nothing was heard from Professor Hamilton, save 
that he was the member who voted for the Hughes drama 
as first choice and “The Show-Off ” second. Proiessor 
Phelps’s first choice was for “ The Changelings ” and his 
second for “ The Show-Off.” 

“ Hell-bent fer Heaven ” was written and accepted by 
the Klaws for production a year before it finally reached 
the stage. It was not, therefore, inspired by the success 
of Lula Vollmer’s “ Sun-up ” and “ The Shame Woman,” 
the other mountain-folk plays that preceded it, though 
that impression was general, following its production. 

It was ready for presentation, after a week of trial per- 
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formances on the road, in December, 1923, but there was 
no theater available for it in New York. The Klaw 
Theater, for which it was intended, was housing at the time 
a comedy called “ Meet the Wife,” which had scored a 
promising hit. So, rather than disband the “ Hell-bent ” 
company, Alonzo Klaw, who produced the play, decided 
to start it at a series of special matinées. The first of 
these was given January 4, 1924. 

The public’s response was so immediate and seemingly 
so genuine that the play was continued at special matinées 
for four weeks, when it was moved to the Frazee Theater 
for a regular engagement. Here it continued for 112 ad- 
ditional performances. Patronage was always good, but 
never such as to tax the capacity of the theater. That por- 
tion of the public that is easily offended by anything less 
than a kind of awesome reverence for a religious subject, 
however hypocritical such a reverence may obviously be, 
took exception to Prof. Hughes’s exposé of a somewhat 
fanatical convert to “ camp-meeting religion ” and stayed 
away. 

The scene of “ Hell-bent”’ is “ A room in Matt Hunt’s 
home in the Carolina mountains. The walls and ceilings 
are of rough boards, smoked and stained with age. There 
being no floor above, the gable roof is visible, with its 
rough hewn timbers. The furniture is old and hand- 
made, of natural wood stained and polished by wear and 
time. The place is neat and homelike.” .... “It is 
late afternoon of a midsummer day and through the win- 
dows and the open door can be seen the sunlit hills across 
the valley, bathed in a bluish vapor. Sunlight floods 
the porch and streams in through the window.” 

Old David Hunt and Meg, his daughter-in-law, are 
home. David “is a rugged, well preserved man of 80. 
His snow-white hair and long beard contrast vividly 
with the ruddy glow of his face. A rich personality, 
humorous, virile and mellow.” Meg Hunt is “a wiry, 
active woman of forty-odd.” 
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They are waiting for Matt Hunt, who is driving his son, 
Sid, just back from a year overseas with the A. E. F., 
up from the railroad station. 

They are wondering, too, what the war has done to Sid. 
It may have changed him a lot. Made him more religious, 
his mother thinks, or less so, as David suspects. It evi- 
dently has not changed his instinctive habits much, for 
now, when he comes, it is through the kitchen, where he 
has helped himself to a large slice of pie. “I jist 
natchelly come ’round to the place where the cookin’s 
done,” he explains. 

Sid is a handsome, vigorous young fellow, a little 
flustered by the excitement of his homecoming, a little 
embarrassed by their references to the pieces in the 
paper about his being a sort of hero, and glad of a chance 
to relieve the strain by fussing with his grandpap as 
to the relative merits of their two wars. Grandpap, 
having fit with Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee, 
doesn’t think much of Pershin’ and Foch. 

Living with the Hunts is Rufe Pryor, a shifty, sallow- 
faced boy “of medium height; young but of uncertain 
age.” He has been doing Sid’s work in the general store 
run by Matt Hunt and, because he is weaker and more 
helpless than her other men-folk, who are always “ pick- 
in’”’ on him, Mrs. Hunt has felt obliged to mother and 
protect him a good deal. Rufe comes downstairs from 
his room now, almost slyly edging his way into the 
group, and plainly resentful of Sid’s popularity. 

Rufe is a good deal of a whiner. He would have been 
in the army, too, he says, if it hadn’t been for his health, 
which somebody told him would never stand it.. And he 
just knows he’s not wanted even there, at the Hunts’, nor 
deservin’ of all Mrs. Hunt’s kindness. Everybody’s down 
on him, Rufe’s convinced. But, thank heaven, he’s stout 
of heart and able to stand their taunts. Especially is he 
fortified against the railing of David and Matt, who find 
it hard to stomach him and his constant “ bellyachin’.” 
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Even now, when Matt sends him for Sid’s pack, left at 
the barn, Rufe accepts the task as a hardship and some- . 


thing he wasn’t hired to do. Being humble, however, , 


he allows he will go. “I'll be a nigger fer Sid — or 
anythin’ you say ” he agrees, with mock humility. Which 
doesn’t serve to calm Matt Hunt’s temper. But Sid saves 
the situation. He doesn’t take Rufe’s part, but he allows 
he understands his mother’s protection of the boy. “Ive 
seed folks like him,” he explains. “ Kinder tetchy. But 
I reckon he don’t mean no harm.” 


Mrc — Course he don’t! An’ he wouldn’t be tetchy neither if your paw an’ 
grandpap wusn’t allus a-pickin’ on ’im jist ’caze he ain’t so big an’ strong as 
they aire. 

Davin — You don’t ketch Matt and me a-pickin’ on chil’en jist ’caze they 
ain’t so big and strong as we aire. I’y noticed ’at if folks gits picked on it’s 
ginerally ’caze they desarve it. 

Merc — Oh, you could get along with Rufe if you tried. 

Matt — Yeh, I expect we could if we laid awake o’ nights figgerin’ how to 
keep from hurtin’ his feelin’s — like you do —an’ if I didn’t expect him to do 
no work. ’Tain’t only he’s tetchy — though God knows I’m sick o’ hearin’ him 
bellyache — but he’s lazy or born tired — why when it comes to work he ain’t 
Bay his salt! (During this speech Meg anxiously notes the effect of it upon 

id. 

Davw — ’Specially sence he got that camp-meetin’ breed o’ religion. I never 
seed a man so Hell-bent fer Heaven as he is! (Rufe enters carrying Sid’s pack.) 

Rure — (putting the pack down). Thar ’tis. 

Sw — Much obliged, Rufe. 

Rure— No ’casion, Sid. I’m glad to do anything I kin fer Matt. 

Marr — Well, I got jist one thing more fer you to do. I want you to pack 
up your duds and make tracks away from here. (Rufe and Meg are stunned. 
He looks to Meg to help him.) 

Mzc — Matt! You ain’t a-goin’ ter turn ’im off at this time o’ year? 

Marr — 0’ course! I didn’t adopt him fer life. I agreed to keep him till 
Sid come back! F 

Mec — But he cain’t git another clerkin’ job an’ it’s too late to start a crop 
now. 

Matt — He’d orter thought 0’ that before. He knowed a month ago ’at Sid 
was a-comin’ home. 

Mec — Yeh, but when you didn’t say nothin’ more *bout his leavin’ he 
natchelly thought ’at ... 

Marr — Now, Meg, I ain’t a-goin’ to argue about it—he cain’t stay here. 

(Meg is silenced. She looks helplessly at Rufe. Having leaned upon her as 
long as she fought for him, he now strikes out for himself.) 

Rure — He’s right, Meg. I might ha’ knowed this would happen. But, 
Matt, I’m a-goin’ to tell you sompen for your own good. The Scripture says as 
how anybody as wants to can be saved. But you’ve never took advantage 0’ 
the offer. I cain’t understand that in a close trader like you, Matt. If the 
offer o’ free salvation ’us a hoss swap or a case o’ free goods fer the store 
you’d never let it git by. Understand i’m a-sayin’ this in a true Christian 
sperit. The Scripture says to love our enemies an’ do good to them that despite- 
fully uses us. 

Marr — Dadburn you, I don’t want you a-lovin’? me ner doin’ good to me 
nuther! 

Rure—I know you don’t, Matt. But I jist cain’t help it, An’ you cain’t 
neither; that’s one thing you ain’t the boss of, 
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Marr — (rising and exploding). Go on up an’ pack your duds! 

Rure — All right, Matt, you’re the boss o’ that. You kin hector me an’ 
bully me about the things o’ this world, but you cain’t keep me from lovin’ your 
immortal soul! (He starts upstairs.) An’ you cain’t take away my reward, 
which is in Heayen! An’ you cain’t escape yourn, which ain’t! (As he goes 
through the door.) Unless you have a change o’ heart! 

Mec — It’s the truth that hurts, Matt! your reward ain’t in Heaven! 

Matt —I hope it ain’t if that’s whar he’s a-goin’! 

Davin —I cain’t make him out. If he ’us jist a plain hypocrite I could 
understand him. But he ’pears to honestly believe that everybody’s got to be 
like him before they’re saved. 

Merc — Mebbe they has got to be different from you an’ Matt. 


At Sid’s suggestion a compromise is effected. Rufe 
is to stay on for another month while Sid is getting set- 
tled in the home ways again and attending to his private 
business. Part of this latter, we gather, is concerned 
with Jude Lowry. The Lowries have lived neighbors 
to the Hunts for a good many years, and Jude, if not 
the handsomest mountain girl in the district, could never 
reasonably be left out of any such beauty competition. 
She and Sid have been as good as engaged a number of 
times. Were as good as engaged when the war came, in 
fact, for all they had quarreled. 

The first of the Lowries to be a party to Sid’s home- 
coming, however, is not Jude, but her brother Andy. 
Andy is carrying the mail, and swings off his cart at 
the sight of his old friend in the Hunt doorway. He is 
a healthy, happy young fellow, but easily excited. Just 
now his face is slightly flushed with the whiskey he has 
drunk, but not noticeably so. 

Andy is another of the mountain boys who wanted to go 
to war, but was kept at home because his Mam and Pap 
had wheedled him into claiming exemption so he could 
help cut timber for the government. And now he’s 

‘totin’ the mail.” This has all made Andy a little bitter. 
“T want a job that gives me more elbow room, ” he pro- 
tests to Sid. “Every time I look at that piddlin’ 
mail sack an’ think o’ what you've been through, | git 
so goddern mad at myself an’ everybody else, at I 
feel like startin’ a war o’ my own right here in the 
mountains!” 
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He swings the mail sack playfully at Sid’s head 
and they scuffle good-naturedly. They have long been 
friends, but there is a suggestion that they have long been 
rivals, too. This thought is strengthened a moment later 
when Andy asks Rufe to fetch him a box of revolver 
cartridges from the store. 

The subject of guns and ammunition starts the boys in- 
specting a “ Dutch peacepipe” Sid has brought home 
from France — a souvenir from a Dutchman who hadn’t 
any more use for it after he had shot at Sid and 
missed. It’s an automatic, which doesn’t mean much to 
mountain men. Grandpap Hunt insists he wouldn’t “ be 
ketched dead in the woods” with one of ’em. “It’s an 
insult to shootin’ men,” says he, pushing it from him. 
“Tt’s built on the notion that you’re a-goin’ to miss all 
your fust shots.” 

But Sid thinks it will shoot pretty well, and Andy is 
keen for a shooting match to test it. They start for the 
yard, but meet surprising opposition. Meg is the first 
to oppose'the match, much to her son’s amazement. 


Sw — (looking at her puzzled, then placing his hands on her shoulders). 
Why, Mam! What sort of a graveyard rabbit has crossed your path? Me an’ 
aon need to have shootin’ matches out thar an’ you never made no fuss 
about it! 

Mec —I don’t keer! I’ve seen enough shootin’ an’ fightin’ in my time! 
An’ I’ve hyeard enough talk about war! 

Sw — ’Tain’t a-goin’ to do no harm fer us to shoot at a spot om a tree. 

Mec — ’Tain’t a-goin’ to do no good! (With a sudden flare of passion.) 
An’ I wisht you’d throw that pistol in the river! The man it belonged to had 
a mammy too! Think how she feels — wharever she is! 

Anpy — If he’d been to as many shootin’ matches as Sid mebby you’d be 
the one ’at’s a-feelin’ that way! 

Rure — It wasn’t the shootin’ matches ’at saved Sid. It ’us the will 0’ God! 

Sw — Mebby s0, Rufe, but I’ve noticed other things bein’ equal, God gen- 
erally sides ’ith the feller that shoots the straightest. 

Mec-~ Oh! Cain’t you talk o’ nothin’ but shootin’ an’ killin’? I wish I 
be go some place whar I’d never hear guns mentioned agin as long as I 
ive! 

Rure — You kin! We can all go thar if we live right! An’ that ’minds me, 
boys; if I ’us you I wouldn’t have no more shootin’ matches. It ‘us at a 
shootin’ match that the feud fust started "twixt your two gran’-daddies. (In an 
Instant the faces of the men become tense with amazement. Rufe is con- 
scious of this, but continues with a show of innocence.) An’ they ‘us both 
fetched home on stretchers, “long ’ith lots more o’ your kin on both sides, afore 
it ’us patched up. I know ’tain’t none o’ my business 

Marr — (his right fist trembling dangerously). Then why the Hell don’t 
you keep your mouth shet? 
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Rorg —I ’us only warnin’ ’em fer their own good! They’re frien’ly now an’ 
I want ’em to stay that way! 

Marr— You’ve got a dam’ poor way o’ showin’ it! You know that’s 
sompen we don’t talk about here! If I didn’t know you ’us a born fool I’d —— 

Mec — He meant everything fer the best, Matt! 

Matt — That’s what you allus say. } 

Rurz — All right, if you don’t want me to do you a good turn, I won’t! 
Hereafter they can shoot er do what they please. I won’t open my mouth! 

Sip — You needn’t pester your mind about me an’ Andy, Rufe. We've 
knowed all about the war ’twixt our fam’lies sence we ’us knee-high to a duck. 
An’ it’s never made our trigger-fingers itch none, has it, Andy? 

Anpy — Not a durned bit! We natchelly hain’t talked about it, but I 
reckon we could if we had to. 

Sm —lI don’t reckon nothin’ about it, I know it! Me an’ you could talk 
about anything *thout fightin’ — ’cept religion! 

Anpy — (laughing). Id even take a crack at that with you, fer I expect 
we’ve got about the same sort! 

Sw — Well, my mouth ain’t no prayer book, an’ I don’t try to make it 
sound like one. 

Anpy — (uproariously). Me, nuther! 


Grandpap David doesn’t see anything smart in their 
“‘a-runnin’ down religion.” “I’ve lived in this ole world 
longer’n both of you put together, an’ they ain’t nothin’ to 
be ashamed of in bein’ a Christian,” says he. 

He knows, too, does Grandpap. He has had experi- 
ence. Once, when he was “ jist such a jackass” as Sid 
or Andy he undertook to put in his place a militant 
Baptist who had come to the mountains to preach the 
gospel. David attended the first meeting, and when the 
preacher pointed him out as one of the worst sinners of 

_the community, David called him out of the pulpit. And 
he came. And David smote him on the right cheek. 
And the minister turned t’other cheek. And David 
smote him again. And minutes afterward, when David 
recovered consciousness, he found two men a-rubbin’ of 
him and the minister goin’ right ahead explainin’ Scrip- 
ture as though nothin’ had happened. “He said the 
Savior never told us what to do after we’d turned t’other 
cheek once,” David concludes; “ fer he took it fer granted 
any dern fool’d know.” 

Sid and Andy enjoy the story. But Rufe is convinced 
such a preacher couldn’t have been a Christian at all, 
and Meg is so stirred by the argument that follows that 
she decides she had about as soon listen to them talk 
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war as religion. “It allus was a peacefuller subjec’, ” 
admits David. To stop the argument he goes with Meg 
to rob a bee-gum to sweeten Sid’s supper. 

Andy is for Sid’s having a drink. He has a bottle of 
“ blockade ” in the mail pouch he would like to have him 
sample. But Sid declines. Rufe, of course, has “ gone 
prohibition,” but he has a proposition to make. If Andy 
is going to drink it would be a lot better if he was to 
drink good stuff. Which Rufe knows where to get, seeing 
he has been hiding some 20-year-old he found in a cache 
one day when he was dynamitin’ fish, afore he joined the 


church. 


Rure—... An’ it’s the best stuff you ever stuck your tongue into! So 
thick an’ sirupy it clings to the sides o’ the bottle jist like “lasses! 

Anpy — (interrupting him). Stop! Is they any left? 

Rurg— Some. Why? 

Anpy — Why! Ha, ha! Did you hear that, Sid? He wants to know why? 
(To Rufe.) ’Course you don’t want to sell any of it? 

Rurs — Well, my advice to everybody is to let licker alone. But if folks 
is bound they’re a-goin’ to drink the stuff. I s’pose tain’t no more’n right to 
help ’em git sompen good. 

Anpy — Spoke like a true Christian! 

Rure — That’s what I try to be, Andy. An’ ef that licker 0’ mine’ll help 
you out I don’t want to make nothin’ on it. The only thing is —I bought Bill 
Hedgepeth’s share an’ if I’m a-goin to be out of a job soon I would kinder 
like to git back jist what I paid fer it. 

Anpy — Well, you won’t haye no trouble a-squarin’ yourself if it tastes any- 
thin’ like you say. 

Rurg — You don’t have to take my word for it. I got a sample bottle in my 
trunk. (Coaxingly to Andy, as he goes to the stairs.) Come on up an’ try it! 

Anpvy — Well, I’ve had about all I can tote — but I reckon one more drink 
like that won’t load me down. (As he turns to follow Rufe he looks off in the 
direction of the store.) Oh, hell! Thar’s Sis — out at the store! 

Sm — What’s the trouble? 

AnpyY — Trouble? Jude’s got religion sence you left — like Rufe — an’ she 
has a jeeminy fit every time she smells licker on me! But drive on, Rufe! 
Damn it all, I’m free, white an’ twenty-one! 


It is Rufe’s idea that Sid should drink with them, and 
he suspects the reason he won’t is that he is trying to 
make Jude Lowry think he’s “ a-sproutin’ wings.” Sid’s 
coming back a sort of hero seems likely to interfere 
somewhat with Jude’s interest in the meek and penitent 
Rufe, and the latter resents it. 

When, a moment later, Jude bounds into the room in 
search of Meg Hunt, Sid is playfully hiding behind the 
door. When she goes into the kitchen he comes out and 
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plants himself in the middle of the floor, standing straight 
and stiff in the position of a soldier at attention. When 
she comes again into the room and sees him and is prop- 
erly and rather happily surprised he continues to stand 
rigidly and stare at her. When she tries to talk with him 
he makes signs, indicating that he has lost the power of 
speech. She is shocked at the mere thought of such 
a possibility. Suppose he should have been shell-shocked 
or “tetched in the head”! With a great surge of sym- 
pathy she goes close to him and shakes him by the arms. 
““Why don’t you say sompen? You know me, don’t 
you?” 

He does, and the next minute she finds herself held 
tight in his arms and vigorously kissed. At which action 
she pretends to be righteously indignant. 


Jupe—... Sid, if you don’t tell me why you’re actin’ this way I’m a-goin’ 
to scream! 

Sip —I ain’t actin’, This is natchel! 

Juve — Natchel! 

Sm — Yeh, don’t you mind the last time you seen me you told me never to 
speak to you agin as long as I lived? 

Jups — (freeing herself and backing away). Oh! So that’s it! 

Sw — (laughing). Yeh! you know I allus did try to please you! 

Juve —If you didn’t aim to speak to me what’d you go an’ kiss me fer? 

Sip — You didn’t say nothin’ about not kissin’ you! 

Jupe —I never kick afore I’m spurred! You knowed all the time I didn’t 
mean it when I told you never to speak to me no more! An’ anyhow, you could 
ha’ writ! 

Sw — (gradually working over to her). 1 thought o’ writin’. But I ain’t 
much of a hand at settin’ things down on paper. I ’lowed I could argy with you 
better when I got you where I could sorter surround you! 

Jupe — (stepping away). That’s another thing! You’d ought to kep’ your 
Bands offen me! (With a suggestion of coquetry.) I still ain’t a-goin’ to marry 

ou! 

Si— Oh! (Teasing her.) Well, nobody axed you! 

Juve — (her eyes blazing). You needn’t throw that up to me! 

Sm — (going to her). Oh, come on Jude, le’s be sensible! (He tries to 
take her hands.) Ill quarrel with you an’ court you all you want me to after 
we’re married! 

JupE — You act like you thought you had a morgidge on me! 


Andy, lunging through the door at the head of the 
stairs, puts an end to their talk. Andy is not drunk, 
but he “is in the state of exhilaration that precedes com- 
plete intoxication,” and inclined to be ugly. Evidently 
ktufe has been filling him full of ugly thoughts as well 
as “ blockade ” liquor. 
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Jude indicates her humiliation and disappointment. 
She had hoped Andy would keep his promise to leave the 
stuff alone. Sid is worried, though he tries to make 
light of the situation. He agrees to fetch the cartridges 
for Andy from the store, though he thinks they had 
probably better call the shooting match off, considering 
how Mrs. Hunt feels about it. 

“‘She’s afeard we'll start another war,” sneers Andy. 
“ All right. It’s off. But bring me a box o’ caterdges 
just the same as if it wusn’t.” 

With Sid and Jude gone to the store Rufe continues 
his insinuations to Andy. He knows, he says, Sid and 
Jude are talking about gettin’ married, which is a lot 
different way of “swoppin’ blood” than the way the 
Hunts and Lowries used to do it in the old feud days. 
But perhaps Andy’s a little afraid o’ Sid Hunt, like a 
certain man said. 

“ Any man ’at says I’m afraid o’ Sid Hunt’s a damn 
liar!” shouts Andy. 


9 


Rure —I ain’t a-sayin’ who it wus. But as your friend, Andy, I’m. a-goin’ 
to warn you o’ one thing: don’t you start nothin’ ’ith Sid that you ain’t prepared 
to end! Rickollect the last time the Hufts an’ Lowries fit they ’us three more 
Lowries killed ’n they wus Hunts! ~ 

Anpy — (with the superhuman calm of the drunken man). Did Sid brag 
about that? 

Rurg —I ain’t a-sayin’ what Sid done! I’m a-talkin’ to -you now as a friend 
fer your own good! 

Anpy — Three more Lowries ’n Hunts! (Weeping with rage.) The dirty 
skunk! Where is he? Where is he? (He starts out through the door. Rufe, 
terrified, grabs his arm.) 

Rurg — Ca’m yourself, Andy! He’ll be back here any minute! (Rufe tries 
to get to the kitchen door but Andy heads him off.) 

Anpy — Rufe, are you fer me or agin me? 

Rurg —I’ll stick by a friend, Andy, tell Jedgment Day! 

Anpy — Then gimme your hand! Fer jist as shore as sunrise I’m a-goin’ to 
equalize things! 

Rourr — I’m sorry to hear you talk this way, Andy! 

Anpvy — (pulls out his pistol). You b’lieve in Provydence, don’t you? 

Rurs — (staring at the pistol). Yeh —I—1— believe in Provydence. 

Anpy— Look! (He opens the pistol.) It’s a-goin’ to take six Hunts to 
make things equal, an’ I got jist six caterdges in my pistol! That’s Provydence! 

Rure — (with a strange mingling of fear and fascination). My advice to you, 
Andy, is to drop this! The Hunts are dangerous folks! Sid in pertickler, now 
*at he’s been through the war! You’d a heap better pocket your pride an’ live 
in peace with him if you can, fer if he gits started he won’t stop at nothin’! 
I know him! 

Anpy — Ah! But you don’t know me, Rufe! You think I’m skeered! Well, 
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jist wait! This is a free country, an’ everybody in it ought to be equal! 
Three more Lowries ’n Hunts —that ain’t equal! (He drops down in the chair 


and weeps with rage.) é 
The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The scene is unchanged. The time a few minutes later. 
Andy has placed a chair opposite the door and sits, with 
his pistol in his hand, waiting the return of Sid. 

Rufe, standing at the window, is acting as lookout. 
Now he sees Sid and Jude returning from the store and 
turns to beg Andy not to kill Sid now. But Andy, “ with 
the unnatural calm of the drunken man,” allows that 
every man has to die when his time comes. 

For a moment after entering neither Sid nor Jude 
notice anything unusual in the attitude of Andy. Jude 
calls to him that she is ready to go home and passes on 
through the room to say good-bye to Mrs. Hunt. Sid cir- 
culates naturally about the room and finally comes to 
Andy to deliver the cartridges he has brought for him. 
Even when Andy insists on paying for them then and 
there Sid accepts his attitude more as a joke than any- 
thing else. 

“T don’t want no Hunt — in hell ner out — to say ’at 
I killed him on credit,” mutters Andy. And that starts 
Sid thinking that perhaps he is in earnest. He turns in- 
quiringly to Rufe. 

Sw — (very uneasy, but concealing it). What’s the trouble with him, 
Rufe? He seems to have sompen on his mind. 

Rurg—I don’t know! He’s been a-talkin’ plumb wild! I tried to ca’m him, 
but I couldn’t! 

Anpy — You keep out o’ this, Rufe! (To Sid with the same deadly calm.) 
Sid Hunt, this is a free country, ain’t it? 

Siw — That’s what they call it, Andy. 

Anpy — If it’s a free country, then everybody in it ought to be equal! 

Sip — Well, ain’t they, Andy? Some’s had more to drink ’n others, but 
that’s nothin’ to quarrel, about. 

Anpy —I admit it, but that ain’t the p’int. When the Hunts and Lowries 
fought the last time, the Hunts killed three more Lowries ’n the Lowries killed 
Hunts. Do you call that equal? 

Sto — That’s all over now, Andy. 

Anpy — But it ain’t equal — is it? 


Sm — Why, Andy, that happened so long ago — afore you an’ me ‘us born! 
Anpy — That ain’t the p’int! It ain’t equal! 
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Sm — All right then, it ain’t. But what do you want me to do to equalize 
things? 

Anpy —I don’t want you to do anythin’ but holler! Ill do the equalizin’! 
An’ they’s only one way! The Hunts killed three more Lowries *n the Lowries 
killed Hunts. (Pulls gun.) I’m a-goin to kill three more Hunts ’n the Hunts 
killed Lowries! 

Sip — Three more. That sounds reasonable enough. Now lemme see, how 
many Hunts’ll that make in all? 

: Anpy — Only six! An’ I got jist six caterdges in my pistol. That’s provy- 
ential! 

Sw — It does look like it. The only question is which six Hunts it’s a-goin’ 
to be. (Coaxingly.) Now IV’ll tell you, Andy, I’ve got lots o’ no ’count kin 
(Steps toward him.) 

Anpy — (points gun at Sid and keeps it that way). No, you cain’t pull 
that on me! I got no ’count kin too! They ain’t wuth killin’! 

Sm —I expect you’re right about that, Andy. 

Anpy — I'know damn well I’m right! 

Sm — Now look here, Andy, I want this thing done like it ought to be. 
(Persuasively.) Now Vl tell you what I'll do: you go home an’ study bout 
this overnight an’ come back tomorrow morning. If you still want to kill six 
of us an, I’ll let you take your pick. (He starts to the door but Andy heads 
him off. 

Anpy — Ha, ha! You think I’m a damn fool, don’t you? Well, I am; but 
I ain’t that sort! 

Siw — All right, Andy, jist as you say! If you’d ruther begin on what you 
got here now I’J] send fer ’em. Only they ain’t enough to make out your six. 





But Andy is not to be fooled that way either. He 
orders both Sid and Rufe to stand where they are on pen- 
alty of having their heads blown off. Then he orders 
Rufe to fetch his banjo and play “ Turkey in the Straw.” 

“When the Hunts an’ Lowries fought afore the Hunts 
made my gran’daddy dance when they shot him,” he 
sneers as he cocks his pistol. “This is the time to 
dance.” 

And Sid dances. With such grace as he can muster 
he executes the steps that Andy calls off. Occasionally 
he “ sashays ” a little too close to the door or the window 
and is promptly called back by his drunken master. 

For two or three tense moments the dance continues. 
Then Jude appears suddenly in the kitchen door. Star- 
tled for a second, she realizes the next instant what is hap- 
pening and jumps between her brother’s gun and her 
dancing sweetheart. Sid, taking advantage of Andy’s 
momentary confusion, grabs his arm, thrusts it up with 
a quick twist and disarms him. 

A moment later Grandpap David and Meg Hunt have 
jomed them. Hearing what has happened conyinces 
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David that Rufe’s the real one to blame, for having started 
all that feud. talk when Andy was drinkin’, but Sid in- 
sists Rufe did what he could to quiet Andy. A moment 
later Sid leads Andy out of the house. He will put him 
on his horse, he says, and start him home, seeing he has 
sobered up somewhat. 

Jude tries to get from Rufe some explanation of what 
has occurred, and why. But he claims to be as mystified 
as she. He has an idea that Sid wasn’t altogether in- 
nocent. Sid can be mighty overbearin’ when he wants 
to, as he insists she will find out if she marries him. 
Jude doesn’t know that she is — or isn’t — going to marry 
Sid. Nor does she see where it is any of Rufe’s busi- 
ness what she does. In which conclusion Rufe insists she 
is entirely wrong. He loves her, too, he says, with such 
a love as only the Creator can understand, and when 
it comes to deciding which of them will get her he is 
inclined to think that God will side with him, for reasons 
he would like to explain. 


Jup—E— I got too much else to think about with killin’ in the air! 

Rure — But I want to explain afore it’s too late. I want you to know that 
my love fer you wus ordained from above. (She turns to him.) The first time 
I ever thought o’ marryin’ you, Jude, ’us when I seen you in church the day I 
got religion! 

Juve — (turning from him). Mebby you wouldn’t ha’ thought of it then if 
you’d been a-studyin’ ’bout your religion like you’d ought ha’ been! 

Rure—I wus, Jude! That’s jist the p’int! The whole thing ’us spiritual! 
(Jude turns to him and is somewhat moved by the religious trend of his appeal, 
in spite of an instinctive distrust of the man.) I mind it jist as well as if it 
’us yistidy! Preachin’ ’us over an’ they ’us a-singin’, an’ when they come to the 

verse: 
: “‘T sighed for rest an’ happiness 

I yearned fer them, not Thee; 

But while I passed my Savior by 

His loye laid hold o’ me” 

I looked across the aisle an’ seen you a-settin’ thar a-singin’! An’ sompen hot 
swep’ over me jist like fire! At first I thought it ’us Satan a-temptin’ me, an’ I 
tried to look t’other way! I don’t never look at the women’s side in the meetin’- 
house! Anybody ’at knows me ’ll tell you that! But I couldn’t look no other 
way then! Some Power greater an’ stronger’n me seemed to. have holt o’ my neck 
a-twistin’ it around toward you! I ’us absolutely helpless, jist as helpless as a 
child! But I didn’t know what it wus till they got to the last verse. You know 
hhow it goes: 
“* Thy pleasures lost I sadly mourned, 
But never wept for Thee, 
Till grace my sightless eyes received, 
Thy love-li-ness to see.” cs 
It ’us then that the scales dropped from my eyes! An’ I seen the Truth! An’ 
when I did everything in the whole world ‘us changed fer me! (Going toward 
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her, his arms outstretched.) I ’us so happy I felt jist like I "us a-floatin’ away 
on a ocean o” joy! 

June — (throwing off the spell that has crept over her in spite of herself). 
Well, if you felt like that you’d better let well enough alone. I couldn’t make 
you no happier by marryin’ you. 

But Rufe continues of a contrary opinion and becomes 
more wildly eloquent in his pleading than he was before. 
He is a pure and lonely soul, is Rufe, and his only sus- 
taining hope is that Jude will some day be his wife. 
When Sid appears and interrupts the flow of his passion 
at its peak he turns ugly — or would turn ugly if his 
religion did not restrain him. As it is he merely sug- 
gests that he is mighty thankful that he (Rufe) is able 
to bare all his thoughts about women to Jude, which is 
more, he is sure, than Sid can do. Especially his 
thoughts about those French women he met on the other 
side. 

But Sid is not disturbed. “I don’t know whether 
you’re a trouble breeder or whether you're jist tetched 
in the head with religion,” he says to Rufe. “But 
whichever it is I want you to git this much straight: 
Me an’ Jude’s a-goin’ to be married, an’ everything I 
want her to know about them French gals I'll tell her 
myself.” 

Nor does Jude’s denial that she has ever agreed to this 
arrangement worry him. With Rufe out of the room Sid 
repeats his conviction that Jude will marry him. She 
again denies it. She might have — once, she admits. 
But now — with this new trouble between him and Andy 
looming up — she isn’t sure it would be right. 

Sm — Now see here, Jude! (He seizes her wrists in a strong grip.) If this 
trouble with Andy is a-standin’ between us we might as well settle it right now. 

Jupe — (with a flare of passion). You got no right to make me take sides 
agin my own flesh an’ blood! 

Sw —TI ain’t a-goin’ to try to make you. That’s sompen you'll have to 
decide fer yourself. The Bible says a man an’ woman ought to leave their 
daddy an’ mammy an’ all the rest o’ their kin an’ stick together in spite o’ the 
devil — at least that’s the sense of it. I don’t purtend to pattern after Scrip- 
ture like Rufe, but that part allus hit me as bein’ jist about right. An’ if you 
don’t feel the same way I want to know it. 

Jupr — (looking at him dumbly). But I— er — er— but I 

Sip — They ain’t no room tor ** buts’ here, Jude. If you’ve got any doubts 


about whose side you’d be on in a fight between me an’ your folks, you’d better 
give yourself the benefit of ’em. 
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Jupz—I couldn’t never go back on my own kin! 

Sm — Then that’s settled. (He releases her and turns away.) We don’t 
belong together. ri 

Jupz — You don’t actially think our folks are a-goin’ to start fightin’ agin, 
do you, Sid? 

Sm — Not if I can keep ’em from it. (He turns to her again.) But that 
ain’t the p’int; if they do start I don’t want no weak sister fer a wife. If a 
woman ain’t fur a man she’s purty apt to be agin him. They don’t come 
a-settin’ on the fence. 

Jupze — You mean — you mean I —I got to 

Sip — I mean — you’ve got to stand by me if you marry me. 
rs Aaa ipa it ain’t right! You know it ain’t right to go agin my own 

ood! 

Sm — Well, nobody ain’t a-makin- you marry me. 

Jupz — (flaring up hysterically). What do you keep on a-sayin’? that fer 
when it ain’t so! (Then breaking into sobs as she goes to his arms.) You know 
I cain’t do nothin’ else! 

Sm —lI sorter hoped you couldn’t, Jude. But I wanted you to find out fer 
yourself. 

Jupz — (still sobbing). Ym a-goin’ to do what’s right, but it’s terrible hard 
— Andy’s my own brother! ’Tain’t in human nacher to 

Sm— Don’t you worry about that, Jude! They ain’t a-goin’ to be no 
trouble. I jist wanted to find out whar you stood in case they wus. But you 
jist leave all that to me. Nothin’ ain’t a-goin’ ter happen to Andy ner nobody 
else. 


The Hunt men are excited. David and Matt have 
heard of the quarrel with Andy and they are of the 
opinion that the sooner they have a talk with Andy’s paw 
the better chance they will have of stopping the story 
before it spreads far and grows big. 

Sid is satisfied everything is all right. He and 
Andy are perfectly capable of patching things up if 
they’re let alone. Which shortly appears to be the case. 
Andy, sobered somewhat, is brought in by Jude as they 
are about to start home. She has told him about Sid’s 
asking her to marry him, and he has come to make his 
apologies. He allows he has made a fool of himself, 
and the fact that the liquor helped is no excuse. 

The restoring of peace is further assisted by Sid’s 
giving Andy back his pistol, and agreeing to ride a piece 
up the road with him and Jude on their way home. Sid 
has gone to saddle his horse, and the others are bustling 
about getting things closed up against the oncoming rain, 
when Rufe finds the morose and remorseful Andy alone. 

He, too, is glad that everything has been smoothed 
over and that there isn’t going to be any more trouble, 
Rufe assures Andy. But just the same, if he were in 
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Andy’s place he would not take any chances. Nor would 
he let the fact that Sid has made Jude promise to 
marry him fool him any. There have been things hinted 
between the Hunts, Rufe intimates, that sound mighty 
like they were a-holdin’ an inquest over Andy. 


Rure — I’m a-takin’ a big chance to tell you! But you’ve allus been my 
friend, Andy! An’ I’d walk through hell on a greased pine pole fer my friends! 
They’re all I got left in the world! 

Anpy — (impatiently). Well, come on! What are they up to? 

Rurge — Jist now — afore you come in— (He looks around.) 

Anpy — Yeh? 

Rurge — Sid an’ his daddy, an’ the old rooster ’us a-holdin’ a inquest over 
you! 

Anpy — A inquest! 

Rurg — That’s what I’d call it! 

Anpy — What ’us the verdick — death from natchel causes? 

Rure — They didn’t edzackly say that. 

Anpy — But you know what they meant? 

RuFe — We never know nothin’ in this world. But my advice to you is not 
to let Sid ketch you by yourself in a lonesome spot in the woods ’less you want 
to wear a wooden overcoat. (Leaving Andy to let this sink in, he wanders up 
to the door. 

Anpy — If that’s his game why didn’t he let daylight through me when he 
had a good excuse? (Lays his hand on his pistol.) And what’d he gimme back 
my pistol fer? 

Rure— You don’t know Sid like I do. He’s deeper’n he looks. If he’d 
ha’ killed you while ago when he had a chance Jude ’d never ha’ married him. 
But he’s made hisself solid ’ith her now by lettin’ you off. He can afford to 
wait to put you to sleep tell they ain’t nobody a-lookin’, though that ain’t 
pesterin’ his mind much fer he knows the law cain’t tetch him. 

Anpy — Why cain’t it? 

Rurg — ’Caze you threatened his life in the presence o’ witnesses. 

Anpy — Has he got all that figgered out aforehand? 

Rure — That an’ more. 

Anpy — Well, I’ve done all I could! I admitted to ’em ’at I ’us wrong 
to breach that ole fight agin! 

Rure—I know you did, Andy. An’ ’tain’t a-goin’ to do you no good to 
eat more dirt fer ’em ‘less you’re prepared to eat six feet of it. Fer I hyeard 
Sid tell his daddy that you wusn’t the sort o’ man as could be bound by his 
word to keep the peace. 

Anpy — That’s sompen I cain’t understand, Rufe. If I had it in my heart 
to kill a man I couldn’t act toward him like I ’us his friend. 

Rure— Me nuther. I b’lieve in speakin’ my mind, an’ lettin’ whatever 
comes up come out. But you have to fight fire with fire; you cain’t afford to 
take no chances when your life’s at stake. 

Anpy — What ’ld you do if you ’us in my place, huh? 

Rure —I ain’t a-sayin’ what I would do, but I know one thing I wouldn’t; 
I wouldn’t wait fer him to git the drop on me! I’d be the early bird! 

Anpy — No! I won’t shoot fust “less he starts it! But I’m a-goin’ to keep 
my eyes on him, an’ the fust suspicious move he makes — (he pats the handle of 
his pistol) — one or t’other of us’ll be buzzards’ meat! 

Rure — That’s all right — (insinuatingly) — if he don’t take a crack at you 
from the bushes! 


The storm becomes more threatening. Sid suggests 
that both Andy and Jude stay over awhile. Nobody will 
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expect them home in a storm. But Andy is bound to go, 
storm or no storm. And Sid refuses to let him go alone. 
Besides he has his own reasons for wanting to have a talk 
with Jude’s father before anything can happen to his 
engagement. But Jude decides to stay. 

The boys are off and riding hard to beat the storm. 
Meg Hunt is worried and Jude is anxious. But Rufe is 
comforting. “If any harm’s goin’ to come to ’em wor- 
ryin’ won’t stop it,” he preaches. 

A moment or two later, above the occasional thunder- 
claps of the approaching storm, a revolver shot is dis- 
tinctly heard. Then another. Meg and David start with 
fear. Jude all but collapses on the bed. Rufe’s eyes 
brighten. Before anyone can make a move toward an 
investigation there is a further racket in the yard. Meg, 
rushing to the door, starts violently at what she sees. 
Sid’s horse has returned with an empty saddle! The 
very shock of this conclusive evidence of tragedy serves 


to calm her. 


Merc — They ain’t no use in foolin’ ourselves! It’s happened! He’s dead! 
Andy’s killed him! 

Davw — Now stop your ravin’, Meg! They’s a thousand ways that horse 
might ha’ got loose! It might ha’ throwed him! (Matt enters at the door, grim 
and determined.) 

Marr — (as he takes a gun from the rack and some cartridges from the top 
drawer). No it didn’t! It’s not a buckin’ horse! You know that as well as I 
do! Ive never seed it skeer at nothin’ sence I got it! (He starts out.) 

Dayin — Wait! I’m a-goin with you an’ see what’s happened! (He crosses 
to the gun rack, takes down his gun and puts in a percussion cap.) 

: ae ee Don’t take the guns! If Sid’s dead fightin’ won’t bring him 
ack! 

Marr — (loading his gun). I never said it would. But if he’s dead my 
business is ’ith the man that killed him! 

Rure — Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord! I will repay! 

Santa has to have an instrument to work through! (He follows Matt 
out. 

Mrc — (staring in front of her, blankly). God! If He’s almighty like 
they say, I cain’t see why He don’t stop things like this! 

Rure — I wouldn’t say things like that, Meg! All His jedgments are jest an’ 
righteous altogether! 

Jupe — But it don’t seem right fer Sid to go through the war an’ then be 
struck down by Andy the minute he gits home. 

Rure— That ain’t fer us to say. (Piously.) He knows what Sid done 
while he ’us away in the war! We don’t! 

Jupg — Andy ain’t a God-fearin’ man neither! 

Rurg—I know he ain’t! An’ vengeance is on his track too! It’s writ that 
the heathen shall rage an’ the wicked shall destroy one another! That seems to 
be a part of God’s plan! Let Him be right if you have to make out every- 
body else wrong’s what I say, an’ they’s good Scripture fer it. 
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Jupz— They’s Scripture fer everything! Job’s wife told him to cuss 
God an’ die. (There is a loud clap of thunder. Rufe shrinks away. Meg rises 
and glances out through the window.) 

Rure—If you’re a-goin’ to talk blasphemy, ‘ith a thunder-cloud a-comin’ 
up, Ill have to leave you! 

Jupz — (to Meg). Are you a-goin’ out? 

Merc — Yes! I cain’t set here! 

JupkE— Neither can I. I’ll go with you and see if they’ve found him. If 
Sid’s dead I'll kill the man ’at killed him —even if it’s my own brother! IT’ll 
kill him with my own hands! 


Rufe doesn’t like this idea. He could not think of 
marrying a girl who killed her own brother, and he feels 
that he should advise God to prevent it. The room has 
darkened as the storm continues. Only the fitful flames 
in the fireplace and an occasional flash of lightning 
sharpen the scene. Rufe is still muttering his prayer, 
“Lord, don’t let her commit a sin she could never git 
fergiveness for,” when he looks up to see Sid calmly 
entering the room from the kitchen. He recoils in terror. 
as though he had seen a ghost, and for a moment is com- 
pletely unnerved. 

Gradually he recovers himself enough to learn what 
has happened. Riding through the woods Sid had dis- 
mounted to tighten a saddle girth. Andy had seen him 
reach in his back pocket for a knife and had promptly 
shot at him. There is a bullet hole through his hat at- 
testing the accuracy of the aim and the seriousness of 
Andy’s intentions. Realizing these Sid has turned his 
horse loose and cut for the bushes. 

Sid is more puzzled than ever about Andy. He can’t 
understand why he should do the things he has done 
since he got that liquor from Rufe. He has a feeling 
that Rufe can enlighten him as to this, and the boy’s 
actions at the moment confirm him in the belief. He 
questions Rufe pointedly and Rufe grows more and more 
confused and more shrill in his denials of any knowledge 
of a reason for Andy’s state of mind. His determination 
to hold Sid there becomes increasingly suspicious. 

Gradually, despite Rufe’s protests and his lies, Sid un- 
covers most of the truth. He knows that his people be- 
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lieve him dead, and that his father and grandfather have 
taken their guns and are on the way to the home of the 


Lowries. 

Determined to save Andy and to prevent further trouble 
he seeks a way of stopping the Hunts. At every turn he 
is blocked by the now thoroughly frightened Rufe. 


Rure — (rushes to door). Hold on, Sid, you cain’t do nothin’ ’bout it now. 
They must a-left afore you come in and they’d natchelly go the short way and 
be half way over the mountain by this time! It’s too late to stop ’em now. 

Sm — By God, you don’t want me to stop ’em! I believe you knowed all 
along where they wus, only you ’us afraid o’ what Andy could tell! 

Rure — That’s right! Blame it on me! I don’t wish him no harm! I don’t 
wish nobody no harm! 

Sip — (moves about nervously, then suddenly turning to Rufe as an idea 
occurs to him). Does that telephone wire along the river run from the dam to 
the settlement over thar? 

Rure — Why — er —are you a-thinkin’ o’ ’phonin’ from the dam to head 
off Matt an’ your grand-daddy? 

Sm — That’s my business. 

Rure — It’s too late, Sid! You’d have to go afoot all the way! 

Sm — As I remember it the phone is in that toolhouse on a ledge right 
down under the dam. Is that right? 

Rurg — You’d never git to that house now! You’d have to walk out to 
it on boards across that sluice of water! (This gives Sid the necessary informa- 
tion and he starts quickly to the door, but Rufe arrives there at the same time 
and holds the door closed.) Sid, it’s dangerous when the river ain’t up. You 
might jist as well commit suicide as try it now! (Sid starts out but Rufe pulls 
his hand away from the door handle.) 1 wouldn’t do it to save my own brother 
let alone a man ‘at had tried to kill me. An’ all you'll git out o’ Andy is a 
passel o’ lies about me. Natchelly he’ll say I agged him on — that I told him 
aay oer, (seizing him by the throat). By God, I believe that’s jist what you 

id do! 

Rure — (screams hysterically). No I didn’t, Sid! I swear I didn’t! All I 
said wus ’at you ’us a dangerous man an’ not to cross you—that if you 
started 

Sm — (tightening his grip). So! Ym right! You wus at the bottom of it. 
Did you do it a-purpose? 

Rurg — God forgive you, Sid, fer such a thought! 

Sip — An’ God damn you! 


Sid hurls Rufe to the floor and rushes out of the 
_ door, leaving it open. A blinding flash of lightning en- 
velops him. Rufe lies on his elbow, cowering in fear, 
till the thunder crashes and reverberates. Then sud- 
denly, as if struck by an idea, he rises to his knees and 
clasps his hands in prayer. 








Rurg — Did you hear’ what he said, God? I can put up ’ith his insults to 
me, but when it comes to blasphemin’ Thy holy name it does look like it’s 
time to call a halt! But you know what you’re a-doin’ Lord, an’ I don’t! I’m 
only a ignorant sinner! You know more in a minute ’n I could ever know in a 
million years! It bothers me though, Lord that you left the wicked prosper 
more’n the righteous! They git the best o’ everythin’ in this world now! 
It wusn’t so in Bible times, Lord! Then you cut the wicked down afore 
the congregation o’ Israel! An’ the dread o’ you an’ the fear o’ you wus on 
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all people! But now your name is a by-word among sinners! You hyeard 
that yourself jist now! I ain’t presumin’ to give you advice, Lord! You 
know your own business! But if you’d make an edzample o’ this blasphemer 
— if you’d strike him down in the abomination of his wickedness by a bolt 
o’ lightnin’, it ’ld serve as a warnin’ to all like him! An’ they’d be sich 
another revival o’ ole time religion in these mountains as you’ve never seed 
sence the earthquake! 

(He pauses again as if struck by a new thought. His knees gradually give 
way beneath him and he sinks to the floor.) 

In your holy word Lord, I know you command your servants to slay all 
blasphemers! Mebby you think that’s enough! An’ mebby it ought to be! 
But I’d druther you’d do it yourself, Lord! You can do it better’n me! 
An’ it ’ld have more effect! But I want you to understand, I ain’t no coward! 
If it don’t suit you to do it yourself —I’ll do it fer you—I don’t keer if 
they hang me! You died for me once, an’ I’m a-willin’ to die for you if 
you want me to! You can do with me what you please, Lord! If it’s your will 
that this blasphemer shall die, I’ve got a whole box o’ dynamite out thar 
in the store, an’ a time fuse long enough so’s I can get back here afore it 
explodes! I can blow up the dam while he’s under thar a-telephonin’ an’ the 
waters o’ your wrath’ll sweep over him like they did over Pharaoh an’ his hosts 
in olden times! 

(There is a blinding flash of lightning, followed instantaneously by a terrific 
crash of thunder. Rufe rises to a standing position, his knees trembling with 
fear. As the noise of the thunder dies away his fear is transformed into 
joy. He stands firmly on his feet and looks toward Heaven, his voice ringing 
out triumphantly.) 

“JT hear you, Lord! An’ like Joshua of old I go to do your will!’ 


He rushes from the house as the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


The scene is the same. Night has come. The storm 
is passing. There are still occasional flashes of lightning 
and a distant rumble of thunder. Above these the steady 
roar of a swollen stream is noticeable. 

The Hunt living room is empty and lighted only by the 
flickering fire. Matt Hunt and Grandpap David bring in 
Andy. He is shuffling along ahead of them, practically 
at the tip ends of their guns, and he seems defiantly eager 
to bait them into shooting him and getting it over with. 

Matt is ready enough to oblige Andy, but David will 
not listen to it. True, they have not been able to find 
Sid, and there is nothing to indicate that he has been 
home. But there is also the chance that he has escaped. 
Or is still lying wounded in the woods. 

Suddenly a shadow flits past the windows of the porch 
and emerges as Rufe, stopped in the doorway by the dis- 
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covery of Grandpap guarding Andy. Rufe is plainly 
excited, but controls himself. 

He has only been out of the house a minute, he tells 
them — just down to the spring and back. And he hasn’t 
seen Sid at all. Not since they left. Meg and Jude 
have gone up the road thinking they might meet Sid, or 
find him, if*he is hurt, Certainly, Rufe insists, Sid 
couldn’t have come back to the house without his seeing 
him. 

Again Matt Hunt is for evening the Hunt-Lowry score 
by doing for Andy, but David is still able to restrain 
him. From up the river there comes the sound of a muf- 
fled explosion. Sounds like blasting to everybody but 
Rufe. He thinks it must have been some sort of thunder. 
“Mebby it ’us the stopper blowed out o’ hell,” sug- 
gests Andy. “ You'll be in p’sition to tell more about 
that a little later when you git thar!” Matt grimly as- 
sures him. 

Jude and Meg are back from their search, having 
found no trace of Sid. They are sick with grief and anx- 
iety and Jude is ready to help force the truth from her 
grinning brother’s lips, even to the point of threatening 
him with Matt’s gun. But Andy is not frightened. 


Anpy — All right, Sis, blaze away! (She releases the gun.) But I’d ruther 
you’d let Matt do it. He’s a better shot ’n you are. As for Sid, at the rate 
he ’us a-goin’ the last time I seen him he’d ought to be in China if he 
hain’t run hisself to death! 

Marr — That’s a lie on the face of it! 

Anpy — Well then, I killed him an’ buried him in the mud. How’s that 
fer the truth? (Meg and Jude turn away shuddering.) 

Marr — You'd be closer to it in my opinion if you said you killed him 
and throwed him over the cliff into the river. 

Anpy — That would ha’ been less trouble ’n buryin’ him if I’d ha’ hit him! 

Marr — You missed him a-purpose I reckon! 

Anpy — No, Matt! Don’t git no wrong notions about me! I missed him 
becaze I couldn’t hit him. 

Marr — It’s jist as well you ain’t axin’ fer no mercy, for all you’re a-goin’ 
to git is jestice an’ plenty of it! 

Anpy — You don’t have to tell me that. I know you’re a-goin’ to send 
me to hell the short way. But I don’t want you to make no mistake about one 
thing; when I go I’ll go a-standin’ up on my hind legs; I won’t go a-crawlin’ 
ner a-whinin’ fer mercy. (He sees Jude and is moved by her grief.) To the best 
o’ my knowledge an’ belief I didn’t kill Sid. That’s the truth! (Then to 
Matt, belligerently, to correct any impression of weakness.) But I tried my 
damnedest to kill him! An’ that’s the truth, too! 
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They tie Andy’s arms for fear he might put up a fight 
against Grandpap while Matt goes on another search 
for Sid, and have settled down for a long wait when the 
roar of rushing water is heard. The river has never 
sounded the same way before, and it often has run high 
enough to reach the cellar of the Hunt house. Still, 
Rufe is the only one who is much excited by the new 
flood. He is breathless as he comes in from the porch, 
“rolling his eyes in a fine frenzy.” “It’s come! It’s 
come!” he shouts. 

Davi — What’s come? 

Rurse— The Day O’ His Wrath —when the saints an’ the sinners shall 
be parted right an’ left! Brother, will you be able to stan’ on that day? 
That’s the question every man here’s got to answer —an’ every woman too! 


Davin — You speak as one havin’ authority, Rufe. Have you been to 


heaven to git the latest news? 
Rure— No, I hain’t been to heaven yit, but I’ve been about my Master’s 


business! 

Davw — Well, I hope fer His sake that you "tended to it better’n you do 
to ourn, 

Rurs—I know I done what He told me! That’s all’ I know an’ all I 
want to know on this earth! 

Mec —I reckon that’s enough fer any of us. But I would like to know 
what’s happened to Sid, I don’t feel that I can ever close my eyes in sleep 
or death tell I find out! 

Rure— It’s too late! You cain’t git to that patch o’ woods now! The 
river’s come up all around it! Look! 


David and the women go to the porch to see the flood. 
The waters are continuing to rise and the cellar is threat- 
ened. Indoors Andy seeks to bargain with Rufe to re- 
lease him. They are, after all, fellow conspirators. Why 
shouldn’t Rufe help him get away? 

But Rufe can’t see it. He is willing to pray for Andy, 
but he sees no sense in cutting his thongs when he 
is almost certain to be immediately recaptured. And 
there couldn’t be any doubt in the minds of the Hunt 
men who had released him. This, Rufe argues, would 
make it bad for him. 

This line of reasoning sets Andy cursing, sometimes 
under his breath and sometimes not. Cursing and threat- 
ening Rufe with exposure as well. Which starts that 
young man a-trembling with fear, though he tries to 
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hide his fear by assuming a pious manner. Gradually, 
in an effort to frighten Andy so he will not tell on him, 
Rufe works himself into a religious passion that im- 
presses Jude and Meg. It leaves David cold and Andy 
frankly cynical. 

“ Arter all, Meg,” says David, when his daughter-in- 
law protests he has no right to permit Andy to blaspheme 
the way he is doing in making sport of Rufe; “ arter all, 
the Lord’s will’s too big a thing fer any one man to git 
a strangle hold on it. Rufe’s dead certain that God allus 
sees eye to eye ‘ith him on every question. But fer all 
we know God hisself may c’nsider that more blasphemous 
*n what Andy’s doin’ What makes you think what 
he’s got is real religion?” 





Merc — By their fruits ye shall know ’em! When I mourned fer Sid you 
an’ Matt didn’t bring me no comfort! All you thought of ’us vengeance! But 
I feel comforted some now, an’ Rufe done it! (She takes Rufe’s hand.) 

Davi — Shucks! If comfort in time o’ trouble ’us religion most folks 
could git more religion outen a bottle o’ licker’n they could out o’ the Bible! 

Rurge — (angrily). Are you accusin’ me o’ bein’ loaded? 

Davw — Right up to the gills. You’re drunk on sompen, Rufe. I dunno 
whether it’s licker er religion. 

Anpy — What difference does it make? One’s jist as dangerous as t’other 
when it gits into a cracked head. 

A erga tee time’ll come, Aady, when you'll wish you’d prayed stid 0’ 
scoffin’ ! 

Mec — Father forgive them! Taney know not what they do! 

Rure — (standing between Meg and Jude). Let ’em revile me! I don’t 
keer! Let ’em persecute me, lie about me, crucify me. I don’t keer what they 
do (to Andy), fer verily I say unto you it’ll be better fer Sodom an’ Gomorrah 
on the Day o’ Jedgment than fer you! An’ that day ain’t as fur off as it 
has been! If I ’us a mind to I could tell you things that ’ld curdle your blood 
and dry up the marrer in your bones! 

Mre — (credulously). Have you seen a vision, Rufe? 

Rure — (mystically, his eyes still on Andy). What I’ve seen, I’ve seen! 
He that hath ears to hyear, let him hyear! An’ lo, there wus a great earth- 
quake; an’ the sun become black as sackcloth o’ hair, an’ the moon become 
as blood; an’ the stars o’ heaven fell into the earth, even as a fig tree castest 
her untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind! An’ the heavens 
departed as a scroll when it is rolled together; an’ every mountain an’ island 
were moved out o’ their places! An’ the kings o’ the earth, an’ the great men, 
an’ the rich men, an’ the chief captains an’ mighty men hid themselves in the 
dens an’ in the rocks o’ the mountains; an’ said to the mountains an’ rocks, 
fall on us an’ hide us from the face o’ Him 

(He has gradually worked himself up to an emotional singsong like that of 
the old-fashioned mountain preacher. During this time Meg and Jude have been 
swaying rhythmically and crying ‘‘ Hallelujah!’’, ‘* Amen!’’, “‘ Blessed be His 
name!’ with increasing fervor.) 
that sitteth on the throne —ah! an’ from the wrath o’ the Lamb —ah! For 
the great day of His wrath has come — ah! 
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Anpy — Whoa, ole hoss, er you’ll bust your bellyband! When I tell my 
religious experience I won’t have to stop to suck wind. I'll spit it out quick! 

(Seeing Andy unmoved by his supreme effort and still determined to tell on 
him, Rufe is wild with fear.) 

Rure — (trying to frighten Andy). If you’d seen what I’ve seen an’ hyeard 
what I’ve hyeard your itongue ’ld cleave to the roof o’ your mouth! 

Anpy — No, Rufe, you cain’t come that on me! Oath or no oath, my tongue 
won’t cleave wuth a damn! (Rufe glances fearfully at the others.) It’s loose 
at both ends and it’s a-gettin’ looser every minute. An’ if you don’t quit 
spoutin’ Scripture it’s a-goin’ to spill all I know afore God can skin a gnat. 

Rure— (to Meg and Jude). Don’t listen to him! His mouth is foul with 
blasphemy! (He begins to sing, leading the women into the song. They join in 
and sing in religious ecstasy.) 

I am bound fer the promised land! 
I am bound fer the promised land! 
Oh, who will come an’ go with me? 
I am bound fer the promised land! 

Anpy — All that ain’t a-goin’ to save you, Rufe. If you don’t go to hell 
it’s only because they ain’t no place thar hot enough fer you! 

Rure — (changing his tactics). Meg, are you goin’ to let him set thar an’ 
revile and blaspheme like that? 

Mrc — No, I ain’t! I’ve stood all I kin! If David won’t do nuthin’ ’bout it 
I will! 

Davi — What do you want me to do about it? 

Mec — Git him out o’ my sight—I don’t keer whar! In the kitchen, up- 
stairs in the closet, some’eres. 


At Rufe’s suggestion they put Andy in the cellar. The 
water’s comin’ up a little, but not enough to be dangerous, 
Rufe insists, though there’s a smile of triumph on his face 
as he says it. And now he turns his attentions to com- 
forting Jude. She shouldn’t grieve for Andy, he assures 
her. “ Everybody cain’t be saved. Some’re born for 
glory and some fer shame.” And it seems likely Andy’s 
born for shame, and Sid wasn’t born for glory, neither. 

“You ought to build your hopes on a firmer founda- 
tion,” he tells her, sitting down beside her on the edge 
of the bed. “ There’s still treasure in heaven if you'll 
seek it in the right way.” 


Juve — (choked with grief). That’s what I’m a-tryin’ to do, Rufe! But 
all my faith — everything — seems gone now! , 

Rurse — (gradually moving closer). That’s a good sign! The darkest hour 
o’ the spirit is allus jist afore dawn! Think, Jude, what a friend we have 
in Him! ‘‘ Oh, what peace we often forfeit; oh, what needless pain we bear — 
all because we do not carry everything to Him in prayer!’’ 

Jupe — (trying to get back into the religious ecstasy). I want to carry 
it to Him, but I cain’t! Seems like I’m froze up inside! 

Rure—I1 know what’s the matter with you, Jude! You ain’t a-trustin’ 
Him! (Stroking her gently on the shoulder.) All you got to do is trust Him — 

Juve — (softly). I see! Hallelujah! 

Rurg — He’ll save you! (Stealing his arm further around her.) You're 
on the right track. Go right on trustin Him! He’ll comfort you! 
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Jupg — (Jowder). Halleluyah! Bless His name! 

Rure — (his arm around her). That’s it! You’re a-gittin’ right now! Jist 
imagine you’re a-leanin’ on the everlastin’ arms! (She inclines her head slightly 
toward his shoulder in a state of half-conscious religious ecstasy. He kisses 
her. She half awakes from her stupor and gets up.) 

Rure — (nervously). Don’t look at me like that, Jude. It’s perfectly all 
right! The Scripture says fer the brethren an’ sisteren to grect one another 
with a holy kiss! An’ that’s all it wus, Jude! A holy kiss! Go right on 
trustin’ — sweetly trustin’! 

Juve — (as the religious ecstasy again creeps over her). Halleluyah! 

Rure — Always trustin?! (He is moving toward her almost imperceptibly.) 

Jupvz — (a little more audibly). WHalleluyah! 


Meg’s voice breaks the spell. She has come, at 
David’s orders, to untie Andy so he can be free to 
keep himself above the water that may seep into the 
cellar. Rufe offers to undertake to do this, while the 
women are looking after the young turkeys caught in 
the rising waters. And he is much disappointed when he 
discovers that the water’s going down and Andy is more 
determined than ever to tell the Hunts of Rufe’s part 
in the shooting of Sid. 

“ All I wanted, Andy,” he calls down the cellar stairs, 
“‘was to tell you ’at if you’ll gimme your solemn word 
not to tell a livin’ soul, I might mebbe could help you 
now!” 

“Not by a damn sight,” shouts back Andy. “Tm 

goin’ to hell astraddle o’ your neck!” 
_ Rufe thinks perhaps he has trusted too implicitly in 
the Lord’s handling of the situation. He rushes to the 
gun rack and takes down a gun and makes sure that it 
is loaded. He turns toward the cellar, then stops, sud- 
denly, as though he had forgotten something. Laying the 
gun down, he drops to his knees and begins to pray. 

“Oh, Lord, Thy will be done, not mine,” he intones. 
“TI won't kill him lessen you want me to. But you had 
the chance and now the river’s goin’ down! So mebby 
you meant for me to do this, too. [ll do anything you 
say, Lord. If it’s your will... .” 

While he prays, Sid appears in the door at back. “ He 
is hatless, his clothes torn and his face smeared with 
mud.” He starts toward Rufe and then changes his mind. 
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He stands back watching him, and as Rufe stretches his 
arms heavenward, awaiting the Lord’s answer, Sid speaks 
in a deep voice: 

“* Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin 

“Ts that you, Lord?” queries Rufe, not daring to look 
around. 

“Tm the ghost o’ Sid Hunt,” answers Sid. 

And Rufe believes him. He has come back, Sid says, 
with the orders from above to ha’nt Rufe for having 
killed Sid Hunt. And when Rufe insists that it was the 
Lord who attended to that matter Sid insists that they 
shall proceed at once to the judgment seat and make good 
that charge. Let Rufe be a witness. 

“ But,” protests the boy, “you can’t accuse Him o° 
murder. He’s Almighty!” 

“He’s almighty tired o’ bein’ a scapegoat fer folks 
that do all the meanness they can think of an’ callin’ it 
religion,” Sid answers. 

Gradually Sid worms what amounts to a confession 
from Rufe, and learns of Andy’s being tied up in the 
cellar. He goes to get the rest of the story from Andy, 
and Rufe throws himself again upon the mercy of the 
God to whom he prays. 

A minute later Andy and Sid are up from the cellar 
and Meg and Jude are affectionately reclaiming their lost 
man. In the cellar Andy and Sid have “swapped ex- 
periences,” and have managed to piece together the story 
of Rufe’s activities, including the blowing up of the 
dam. 

The women find it hard to believe so earnest a Chris- 
tian as Rufe could ever conceive such dastardly conspira- 
cies, and for a moment Rufe sees a hope of retreat 
under this cover of their sympathy. 


1? 


Mrc— Don’t pay no ’tention to them Pharisees, Rufe! 

Jupz — Go right on an’ tell what happened! 

Rure—It ’us while you ’us all out a-lookin’ fer Sid. He come in an’ ac- 
cused me o’ aggin’ Andy on to shoot him. He cussed me an’ reviled me an’ 
took God’s name in vain. 

Mec — Sid! 
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Rure— Then he went out to the dam to telephone an’ head off Matt. I 
knowed the blame ’us all a-goin’ to fall on me— an’ I knelt thar to pray — 
(pointing) right thar in that very spot. An’ all of a sudden God appeared 
to me in thunder an’ lightnin’ an’ spoke in a still small voice, but loud 
a-plenty for me to hear. 

Mxrc — Halleluyah! 

Juve — What’d he say? 

Rurr — ‘‘ Gird up your loins,’’ He says, an’ take the box o’ dynamite 
you got thar in the store an’ go forth an’ blow up the dam while he’s under 
thar a-telephonin’!”” (The men exchange glances.) 

Merc — (recoiling with horror). Oh! 

Jupe— Then you done it to kill Sid! 

Rure —I know it seems quair now, but He works in a mysterious way! 
(Meg rushes at Rufe with a cry of rage.) 

Davin — Ca’m yourself, Meg! 

Mxc — Take him out o’ here an’ kill him! 

Rure —I didn’t do it, Meg! I ’us only His instrument! 

Marr — sive | for the gun on the rack). Yeh, an’ so ’m I! 

Anpy — (crossing a step and rolling up his sleeves). No, Matt! This 
is my job! Sid’s done promised me I could do it! An’ I don’t want no 
weapons. (Holding up his two hands) Jist these two instruments! 


He makes a dash for Rufe, who runs into the cellar 
and pulls the door shut after him. From there they 
hear him shout his last prayer for help. “O, Lord, 
if you’re ever goin’ to help me, help me now!” And he 
sings frantically and out of tune, 

“Tam bound for the promised land! 
I am bound for the promised land! 
Oh, who will come and go with me? 
I am bound for the promised land!” 


“The son of a biscuit eater! He’s actially tryin’ 
to play the same trick on God that he played on me!” 
shouts Andy, begging a chance to pull the door off its 
hinges and be at the hypocrite. 

David holds him back long enough to suggest that 
he take the key to the other cellar door and go around 
that way. Then he makes a long and fruitless search 
for the key. Finally it dawns on the men that David is 
trying purposely to detain them, and both Matt and Sid 
are for joining Andy and getting Rufe before he gets 
away. But the old man will not let them go. 

Davi — (emphatically, grabbing Andy by the arm and stopping him, and 
holding Matt at bay). Now boys, hold off a minute an’ listen to me! You say 


the Lord didn’t punish Rufe. But He might yit if you give Him a chance, 
(The others show signs of impatience, but David holds them.) An’ arter what’s 
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happened here tonight we orter be willin to foller the Lord uphill back’ards 
’ith our eyes shut. 

Sm — What! 

Anpy — Arter what’s happened tonight! 

Davin — Edzactly. Seems to me He’s been workin’ fer us from begin- 
nin’ to end. Jist run it over in your minds an’ see. (To Matt.) You wanted 
Rufe to make tracks away from here an’ he’ll do it if you let him. 

Anpy — Aw! 

Dav — (turning to him). Andy wanted a war of his own an’ he got it. 
An’ they ain’t none of us been scratched. Take it right straight through, an’ 
the Lord’s been on our side every pop—even to blowin’ up that | dadburn 
dam that never’d orter been put in! (All but Andy now admit, although 
grudgingly, that there is something in David’s argument.) 

Marr — That’s so! (Meg nods her assent.) 

Sm — I hadn’t thought o’ that! 

Jupxe — Me nuther! 

Davin —I tell you, religion’s a great thing when the Lord’s on your side! 


Another minute they hear the slamming of the outside 
cellar door and know that, thanks to David’s ruse, Rufe 
has escaped. They are after him, with their guns ready 
— or would be if David did not again bar the door. He 
had unlocked the cellar door, he admits — but he had 
done it some time before, when he told Meg to see that 
Andy’s hands were untied. And they know that Grand- 
pap David has been working quietly for all their best 
interests the last several hours. 

“You durned ole Christian! You'll save me from 
hell yit!” snorts Andy, giving up the pursuit of Rufe. 

“ Anyhow,” sighs Grandpap, “ I’ve saved a lot of folks 
from a run-in with the sheriff!” 

The men are samplin’ a bottle of “coneyack” Sid 
brought home from the war, as the curtain falls. 


THE END 


“THE SWAN ” 
A Romantic Comedy in Three Acts 
By Ferencz Mounar 
(Translated by M. P. Baker) 


THE production of “The Swan” at the Cort Theater 
on October 22, 1923, seemed to find New York playgoers 
hungry for romance. They had had samples of almost 
every kind and character of play the first ten weeks of 
the season and had paid comparatively little attention 
to any of them. Up to this time there had been fifty odd 
plays produced and there was not a real hit among them. 

“ The Swan,” however, was an immediate success, and 
continued to build on this early popularity until it was 
closed by the Equity trouble on May 31. 

Gilbert Miller, the producer, bought the rights to the 
Hungarian original some time back. Two English trans- 
lations were made, one by Granville Barker and another 
by Benjamin Glazer. Neither quite fulfilled the hopes of 
Mr. Miller, however, and he suggested to young Melville 
Baker, a Frohman playreader and a year out of Harvard, 
that he try his hand at translation. The result was a 
happy accident. The blend of Baker enthusiasm and 
Molnar romance, pointed with many clever shafts of 
satire, produced a delightful entertainment. 

The story is one of the always dearly beloved mythical 
kingdom series. It starts on a summer morning in a 
pavilion in the garden of the Princess Beatrice’s castle. 
“It is a square room which has been fitted up to be used 
as a schoolroom,” reports the author, and its principal 
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articles of furniture are a long study table with a chair 
at either end for the use of the young sons of the house- 
hold, George and Arsene, and one in the center at back 
for their tutor, Professor Agi. There are maps of Central 
Europe on the rear wall, and scattered about the usual 
paraphernalia associated with study rooms. 

The boys have been at their studies for some time, and 
the day’s exercises are being concluded by the young pro- 
fessor reading aloud to them selections from the history 
of Napoleon. A timely selection, inasmuch as there has 
been a recent disagreement in the family as to Napoleon’s 
proper status as a hero and a genius. It is the opinion 
of the Princess Beatrice that the great Frenchman was 
a Corsican upstart, and that if it had not been for him 
her own noble family never would have suffered the loss 
of its crown. She is a little angry at Agi for not having 
taught the boys to hate Napoleon. 

Professor Agi, seeking to keep the minds of his charges 
unprejudiced, is still free to admit that his own opinion 
of Napoleon is much opposed to that of their mother. He 
sees him as one of the world’s greatest geniuses — “ one 
who succeeded because he knew how to seize and make 
the most of the opportunities which the revolution cast 
at his feet.” 

It further transpires that the current sensitiveness of 
Princess Beatrice on the subject of thrones is heightened 
by the presence as a guest in her house of Prince Albert, 
a royal neighbor and heir to a throne. The boys discuss 
the situation with Agi. 

ArsENE— Mother is rather touchy about thrones now that Prince Albert 
is here. 

Grorcr — Prince Albert is a real heir-apparent — and when Mother sees one 
of those, she can’t eat. 

ARSENE — Poor Mother. Just because her great-grandmother had a throne 
of her own, Mother can’t bear to think that she can never have one. 

Grorce — Never? 

Act—It’s hardly likely —thrones are rather difficult to obtain these days. 

ARSENE — But suppose the Prince marries Alexandra? 

Grorcz — He won’t. 

Ars—ENE— How do you know he won’t? If he does, we’ll all be at the 


court because Alexandra will be queen. And if I know Mother, the Prince will 
not be the one who does the ruling. 
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Grorcr — If he marries her. 

Arsene — He will. 

Grorcz — Why should he? 

ArseNE— Because Mother wants him to—all of us want him to. Aunt 
Symphorosa — Alexandra —I—and you—and the Professor. 

Grorce — I’m not sure I want him to, are you, Professor? 

Act — (embarrassed). Well, her Highness would grace the most exalted 


Position. 
Grorcs — Yes, I know—but you don’t want her to marry him, do you? 
Act — Why do you say that? 
Grorce — Well, the way you said — ‘‘ Her Highness would grace the most 
exalted position.’’ 


Act — It— comes as rather a surprise to me. I can hardly grasp the idea 
all at once. Since —it has been my good fortune to be with your family, her 
Highness, your sister, has been very gracious to me —to all of us. 
then besides I have been allowed to instruct her in fencing. When I try to 
realize, so suddenly, that my pupil is to become a bride — and a queen — well, 
I find it rather difficult. 

Grorcr —I shall be sorry to leave this place. Everyone has been so nice 
to us. But you’ll be coming with us, won’t you? 

Act — If I am asked to. 

Arseng — It won’t be so bad and maybe politics will keep Mother so busy, 
we'll be left to ourselves. 

Princess Beatrice and Alexandra come from the garden 
to warn Professor Agi and the boys that Prince Albert 
has announced an intention of visiting them in their 
schoolroom. He is interested in their studies and he 
would also like to see them fence. The Princess is a 
matronly woman, though still the better side of middle 
age, and plainly a dominating spirit in her own house- 
hold. Alexandra, the daughter, is a slim, beautiful girl 
in her early twenties, serene and wistful, a passive and 
rather interested figure in the royal game, who has so 
far accepted without protest the positions into which the 
older and presumably wiser players of her family have 
moved her. 

She listens a little amusedly as her mother scolds the 
boys for their past and their threatened slips of conduct, 
displaying a maidenly irritation when young George 
blurts out his conviction that his mother has come to 
tell them that Alexandra is to be a queen! 

Now, with Beatrice and the boys gone to meet Father 
Hyacinth (still the boys’ favorite uncle, even though he 
has deserted the court for the monastery), Alexandra 
takes a hand in arranging the day’s program with the 


tutor. 
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The fencing will take place in the gymnasium, she 
says, immediately following a tour of inspection of her 
own rose garden. She will act as Prince Albert’s guide 
to the rose garden, but she will take no part in the 
fencing. Which disappoints Professor Agi greatly. 

Act—I regret that your Highness is not to have an opportunity to display 
her skill with the foils. 

ALEXANDRA — That was not intended when the program was arranged. If I 


change my clothes I shall have no time to show him the garden. So it has 
been arranged that only the boys fence. 

Act — May I, in all deference, inquire whether someone else might not as 
well accompany his Highness through the garden? | 

ALEXANDRA — Why do you ask that? | 

Act —JIn that case your Highness would have time to change her costume. 

ALExanpra — Why are you so anxious that I should fence? 

Act—I merely thought — it seemed to me that since your Highness fences 
with such rare skill and grace and — 

ALEXANDRA — And? 

Acr— And someone else could just as well show off —could as well escort 
his Highness through the garden. 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, no doubt. 

Act — Forgive me, Princess. It was the pride of the teacher that made 
me speak. (George, in door, turns to hear. 

ALexanprRA — Your pride was not considered in arranging the program. In 
any case, please allow me to take care of it. 

Act— As it pleases your Highness. 


Father Hyacinth, a gentle man but keenly alert, laugh- 
ingly accepts the rapturous and somewhat rough greetings 
of his nephews as he enters the schoolroom and makes 
himself known to Professor Agi. And it is soon plainly 
evident that the professor and the priest have much 
in common — including a veneration of Napoleon — and 
their agreement that the best of all educations is one 
which seasons book learning with sports. This bond of 
sympathy does not altogether please Princess Beatrice, 
but there seems little she can do about it. 

Aunt Symphorosa, who would doubtless have carried 
the title of lady-in-waiting to the queen had Beatrice been 
a queen, but who now merely serves without title, an- 
nounces from time to time the whereabouts and probable 
movements of his Highness the Prince. At the moment 
he is sleeping, lying comfortably and wisely on his 
“right (or liver) side, as reported by his aide. For four 
days Beatrice has practically had hourly reports of her 
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royal guest, and yet, with all her most skillful manage- 
ment, she has not been able to bring about the situation 
nearest to her heart. Prince Albert has been graciously 
appreciative of everything done for him — but not once 
has he exhibited anything more than the most casual in- 
terest in Alexandra. And this lack of interest spells 
tragedy for Alexandra’s distraught mother. Especially 
as Albert is leaving next day. Father Hyacinth’s attempt 
to cheer her avails but little. 


Beatrice — Oh, Karl, I have no illusions. I know they are considering 
us— Alexandra, that is— only because two or three reigning families whom 
they don’t wish to offend have made simultaneous advances to them. The Czar 
wants him for Olga, Constantine’s daughter. And Edward for Helen of England. 

HyacintH — Albert can’t keep his heart to himself forever. 

Bearrice — Of course not. Rome is out of the question and he must marry 
someone. 

HyacintH — Perhaps he will go to Montenegro. 

Beatrice —I have thought of that. He is such a dutiful son —his mother 
dominates him absolutely. It was because of her that he set out to dispose 
of his heart. First there was Charlotte at Dresden — but she was hardly satis- 
factory —a pronounced tendency towards plumpness. From there he and his 
heart went to Lisbon. The Infanta Silvina Gonzaga he found to be the most 
exemplary young lady, but a perfect fright. And now he is with us. And if we 
let him get away, he will go straight to Montenegro, 


Symphorosa is back to report that his Highness has 
stretched, yawned, turned over and drunk his barley 
water. Otherwise the situation remains unchanged. 


Beatrice — Karl, you know that this marriage was the dearest wish of my 
husband. Indeed his great friendship for Albert’s father sprang from that. 

Hyacinta — No, that sprang from his heart. 

Beatrice — Perhaps. But he nourished it with the thought of the mar- 
riage. And now that they are both dead, the fulfillment of the dream rests 
with me. Oh, Karl, if I could be assured that my daughter was to have 
a throne, I would willingly die this minute. 

Hyacintu — There’s not much of Christian humility in that wish, Beatrice. 

Beatrice — Forgive me, Karl, but after three days of this I am no longer 
myself. I know that he came because of Alexandra. But now that he is here, 
it is as if she didn’t exist. And no word from his mother. If his intentions 
were serious she would be here now. (Weeps.) 

HyacintH — Come, now, Beatrice. 

Beatrice —I told you I wasn’t myself. And to think we have only one day 
more. This afternoon and this evening —if nothing happens by that time — 
why, then it will be the end of everything. 

Hyacinto — No signs, at all? 

Beatrice — Nothing at all— and you may be sure I have had my eyes open. 

HyacintH — Perhaps Alexandra — 

Beatrice — She is beautiful and cleyer— and such dignity and reserve. 
Her father, you know, always called her his swan. ‘‘ My proud white swan,”’ 
he used to say. And she does impress you that way. Always proudly silent — 
with head high. Indeed, she is quite beyond criticism. And Albert doesn’t 
even notice her. It’s enough to drive one to distraction. 
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Hyacintu — Beatrice, you are losing control of yourself. 

Brarric— — I know, but I can’t help it. This is my last, my very last chance. 
And I will not lose it. I may have to perform a miracle, but I will succeed if it 
is the last thing I do. 


Now Symphorosa has something real to report. The 
Prince is arising. Count Lutzen has coughed at his door 
and his Highness is stirring. Colonel Wunderlich would 
have coughed, but the colonel’s cough is so rasping it 
invariably irritates Albert, so Lutzen is really the official 
cougher of the Prince’s suite. The Prince also has taken 
a cup of tea, and is dressing, and the probabilities are 
reasonably strong that he soon will be ready to continue 
with the day’s program. Beatrice is quite flustered as 
she goes to meet him, Father Hyacinth following a mo- 
ment later. 

And now Prince Albert, attended by Wunderlich and 
Lutzen, and incidentally by Symphorosa, Alexandra, 
Beatrice and Father Hyacinth, enters the pavilion. He 
is tall, about 35, gracious and handsome. He wears 
a general’s uniform. As Albert enters he is explaining 
to Hyacinth the success of the cough as a gentle reminder 
that it is time to arise. Now he has finished and, gra- 
ciously deploring the stiffness and formality of their 
several attitudes, insists that they all be seated. 


Bratrice — (sweetly). Did you sleep well? 

Aubert — Astonishingly well. I really don’t know why it is that I do sleep 
so well here. Whether it is the mild climate, or the spring mattress, or simply 
the pervading atmosphere of calm and repose. I wake from my sleep as refreshed 
as if I had taken a bath in warm milk. . . . Ob, I wish I could tell you how 
happy I have been here. Indeed, I shall never forget these past few days. Aunt 
Beatrice so thoughtfully attentive, and —the old castle encircled by these gently 
rolling hills. Mother, you know, has always looked upon this as the ideal 
retreat — and so shall I hereafter. But more than anything else, I shall remember 
the charm and — spiritual harmony of your family life. Oh, I can only say that 
I am in love with you all. 

Screg aia ans are more than delighted that you are so enjoying your visit 
with us. 

Asert — When I am alone in the evening, I think of my father and your 
husband — Uncle Henry — and how they loved to walk together in the park. 

Beatrice — And talk of their children. 

ALBERT — Yes, they were exemplary fathers — their only thought was for the 
welfare of their children. 

Beatrice — It was what they lived for. Always the children and their future 
— what would become of them. How some day they would have families of 
their own. 

Aubert — (To Hyacinth.) Evenings when I stand looking out of my window, 
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I can still see the two old men walking together along the white gravel path 
beyond the lawn. And the fragrance of the roses pouring in upon me — 

Brarrice — Alexandra’s roses. 

Apert — (to Alexandra). Your roses? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, mine. 

Atsert — Did you plant them? 

ALEXANDRA — Not exactly — but I take care of them. 

Atzert— Do you find that amusing? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, 

Ausert — Do the thorns prick your fingers? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, quite often. 

Arsert — You should wear gloves then. 

ALEXANDRA —I do. 

Aubert — And still you prick your fingers? 

ALEXANDRA — Yes, through the gloves. 

AxsERT — You should wear thicker gloves. 

ALEXANDRA — Thank you —I shall try that. 

Apert — C’est ga. Such is life. One must always be prepared. 

Beatrice — How truly you speak! 

Apert — It’s nothing — simply — that is— one can’t help learning a little 
— from experience — but I learned that at home from Mother, about the gloves, 
I mean. Well — (he stands up) — suppose we take a look at the children. Is 
this where you study? 


Before the fencing Beatrice does what she can to start 
Albert toward the rose garden with Alexandra as guide. 
But his Highness is still either consciously or uncon- 
sciously stubbornly opposed to the excursion. He had 
much rather see the new dairy. The cows, Wunderlich 
tells him, are milked by vacuum — think of that! And 
what chance has a pretty rose garden, even with a pretty 
girl as guide, against so strong a counter attraction? 

Beatrice is distressed by this turn of affairs, for which 
she blames not only Albert’s abnormal frigidity, but the 
subtle influences of his staff as well. But she is not yet 
defeated. There is a way. She still has one trick left 
in her hand and now, in her desperation, she is deter- 
mined to play it. 

SympHorosa — You alarm me, Beatrice. 

Beatrice — You may as well be alarmed. For what I am about to do is so 
unspeakable that I could never forgive anyone else who —— 

HyacintH — Beatrice 

Beatrice — God will forgive a mother what she does for the sake of her 
child. (Years in her eyes—to Hyacinth.) And you will forgive me. 

Hyacinra — Consider yourself absolved. 

Sympuorosa — When I hear you talking in this way all I can say is — 
““Don’t do it.” 

Beatrick — Please have the kindness to be quiet. And pay attention. 
The whole trouble is that Alexandra has not succeeded in arousing Albert’s 


interest —I mean she has not appealed to his feelings as a man. 
SympHorosa — Oh, dear, oh, dear. 
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BratriczE — What is the matter with that? He must have some feelings — 
He is a man, isn’t he? 

Sympnorosa —I know, but — } 

Beatrice — Furthermore, there are very definite limits as to what Alexandra 
can do in that direction. She can hardly make eyes at him or — 

Sympxorosa — It gives me some comfort to hear you say that. 

Beatrice — Alexandra — simply cannot throw herself at him. 

HyacintH — Well, what then? 

Beatrice — There is only one thing which can arouse a man’s interest in a 
woman; the interest of another man in the same woman. 

Sympuorosa — This is the unspeakable part. 

HyacintH — Not yet — we are still talking in generalities. Go on, Beatrice. 

Beatrice — Well, in short, Albert must be made to respond to the woman 
in Alexandra — the rest will follow of itself. Alexandra is clever and — open 
to reason— and Albert told us he found the tutor charming — 

HyacintH — This is the interesting part. 

Beatrice — I know what you will say — but you can’t stop me now. 

Hyacinru — Yes, but what about the tutor? t 

Beatrice — We — are going to invite him to the reception tonight. And 
Alexandra will— will notice him. Oh, I should never have dreamed of it 
if Albert himself. had not suggested the idea. You remember how he praised 
the professor? That was what gave me the inspiration. To think that I should 
be forced to employ such an outgrown stratagem. The tutor and the princess! 
So hackneyed — and still so effective. Because you see, a rival of his own 
rank wouldn’t bother him in the least. But when his rival is a petty tutor, then 
he will realize the danger. 

Sympuorosa — This is more than I can bear. 

Beatrice — You must bear it. Alexandra will look at the tutor — and 
Alexandra will dance with the tutor. And God will forgive me and God will 
forgive Alexandra — and I shall never forgive the tutor. 

Hyactnra — And why not? 

Beatrice — Because I shall be indebted to him. 


Father Hyacinth is not at all surprised at the audacity 
of his sister’s plan. It represents no more than “ the 
customary tactics of the harassed mother.” But he is 
a little worried about the effect on the tutor — this game 
they are planning to play with him. Beatrice, however, 
fails either to understand or to appreciate his concern 
for the young man. If he has any fear that the tutor will 
be permitted to put a false interpretation upon Alexan- 
dra’s conduct toward him, let him have no fear. “I 
shall take care of that danger!’ confidently announces 
Beatrice. 

HyacintH — Yes, I suppose you will. But— the tutor is young and, being 
young, not incapable of fashioning dreams. Perhaps my eyes have lost their 
old skill in reading the face of a young man, but there was something in the 
way that boy looked at your daughter that I could not mistake. There was 
reverence in his look but it was reverence not without desire. He was like a 
cat watching a beautiful bird —the cat has a certain respectful admiration for 
the bird, but it would also like to eat it. 

Beatrice — Are you trying to tell me that he is in love with her? 


Hyacintu — No, but at least Alexandra has aroused his interest, 
Beatrice — But what of it? 
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HyacintH — What of it? Nothing, except that a brave lad like that was not 
meant to be used as a tool and then thrown away. 

Beatrice — In: other words, it is the tutor you care about? 

Hyacinta — No, not the tutor — the man. 

Bearrice — What is the difference? What it amounts to is— that the hap- 
piness of your niece and the fate of our house interests you less than the 
feelings of this tutor! 

Hyacintu — My dear Beatrice, you have seen me in this frock so long that 
you no longer notice it. You know what interests me—the only thing that 
has any meaning for me; and that is the dignity of the human heart, and the 
divine life, which flows from it. What are your little schemes— or Albert’s 
throne — or Alexandra’s crown to me? What are they, that you should sacrifice 
for them the peace of a man’s soul? Now, when I kept my racing stables, 
I used to enter two of my horses in the same race, so that one of them would 
set the pace for the other — and then I would let the second horse come up and 
win. But those were horses — not men. A woman who would so use a man — 
who would so lightly break his pride — such a woman, my dearest sister, has 
every reason to explain that she does so for her daughter’s sake. Now do you 
understand, my dear? (Change of tone.) Well, I believe Ill have a look at 
this vacuum machine myself. 


Beatrice is still obdurate. Her mind is made up and 
she knows what she is doing. Curtly she dismisses Sym- 
phorosa and sends for Alexandra, to whom she, a little 
hesitantly, outlines the plan. Alexandra listens respect- 
fully and without comment. There may be a barely 
perceptible blush upon her cheek, but she is a dutiful 
daughter and not without her own royal ambitions. If 
stratagem must be employed to bring Albert to a con- 
sciousness of her nearness to him, she is willing to lend 
herself to it. But—she, too, is a little worried about 
the possible reactions of the professor. 


ALEXANDRA — Don’t misunderstand my hesitation — but —I need just a minute 
to — adjust myself to the idea. Why, the tutor is the son of a common farmer. 
And when I think that his arm will rest on mine — 

Beatrice — You will have gloves, my child. 

ALEXANDRA —It is not so much the touching him that I mind — it is the 
thought of it, 

Bratrice — Do you ask your flowers or your pets who their ancestors 
were? Or does it trouble you to smile at a dog or a pretty squirrel? 

ALEXaNnDRA — Of course if you look at it in that way. 

Beatrick — The only possible way to look at it. 

ALEXANDRA — Still there is a difference, isn’t there — It — 

Beatrice — Don’t be ashamed to tell me what you are thinking. 

ALExanpRA — Well, he is a man, isn’t he? 

Beatrice — Of course — but — 

ALExanpRA — And he must think about— such things; that’s the difference 
between him and the pretty squirrel. 

Beatrice — His thoughts are his own concern, 

ALEXANDRA — But he might misunderstand, 

Brarrice — There will be nothing in your conduct toward him that could 
be misunderstood. I am confident of that. 

ALExanpRa — And you can be. Yet this change in my manner toward him — 
it can’t help but have some effect on him. 
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Beatrick — That again is his concern. 

ALexanpra — Nevertheless I feel I ought to be prepared —to know what 
to do if—I’m merely supposing—one has to think of these things — but 
suppose he should — feel himself — well, attracted to me? 

Bratrice —Is there anything to make you think he feels this way already? 

ALExANDRA —I said I was only supposing. 

Bratrick — But you haven’t noticed anything? 

ALEXANDRA — There are certain things one never notices. 

Bratniczg — Then you have. 

ALEXANDRA — He does sometimes appear rather embarrassed when he speaks 
to me. 

Bearricg — Oh that is nothing— nothing for you to trouble about. All 
that you have to think of is your own goal —toward that you must resolutely 
advance, looking neither to the left nor the right but Pinar forward. 

Auexanpra — (obediently). Yes, Mother. 


The boys are dressed for the fencing and with them 
Professor Agi is awaiting further instructions in the gym- 
nasium. Prince Albert is still inspecting the cows. 
Now, apparently, is the time for Alexandra to make the 
first move with and toward the tutor. Beatrice sends 
for him and leaves Alexandra to take care of the meet- 
ing. “And now, my dearest child— courage! Cour- 
age!” she sighs, as she kisses her, and leaves her. 

Professor Agi is in fencing costume when he comes, 
and carries a foil. Alexandra may never before have 
realized how romantic a figure Agi commands. And even 
now she is eager to dismiss the thought quickly from her 
mind. She questions the tutor as to his plans for the 
evening. He had intended, he explains, taking the boys 
to watch the stars from the observatory. But now he 
cannot do that, she ventures, a little embarrassedly. 


ALEXANDRA — We — We are giving a reception this evening in honor of the 
Prince’s departure. He is leaving in the morning. 

Act — That is a pity. 

Axexanpra — Only the most important people have been invited —so there 
will not be many of us. I—have expressed the wish that you should be 
among the guests. 

Aci—TI! 

ALexanpra — And so you can hardly be stargazing this evening. 

Acr—I_ feel deeply honored, Princess, particularly to have received 
the invitation from your own lips. 

ALExanpra — It will be a somewhat formal affair. I hope you won’t find 
it stupid. 

Act—I could hardly find it stupid when your Highness is to be present. 

ALExanpra — If you find the company of so many notables tiresome — please 
come and talk with me. 

Act—If your Highness will allow me to — 

ALExaNnpKRA —I want to hear you talk of something beside fencing. For you 
know that is all you have ever spoken to me about. 
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Act— JI had no choice, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — You shall tell me of the stars — about that blue star and the 
golden star. 

Acr—It will give me the greatest pleasure, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Strange — that I should feel—a little afraid of you, now. 

Act — Afraid? 

ALEXANDRA — There’s something formidable about you as you stand there, 
sword in hand. 

Act— It is not the first time that your Highness has seen me with my 
sword. 

ALEXANDRA — But in the fencing hall I have a sword too. Now I feel quite 
defenseless. 

Act — Do I appear as fierce as that? 

ALEXANDRA — Not fierce but — 

Act — But? 

ALEXANDRA — Rather aggressive. 

Act — (surprised). Aggressive? But Princess, it is I who feel defenseless. 

ALEXANDRA — Then you will come? 

Act — Yes, Princess. 

ALexaNpRa — You would not rather watch the blue star? 

Act — No, Princess. 

AxEXANDRA — At nine, then. 

Act — You are most kind, Princess. 

Aexanpra — No, Professor, no, not at all. 


Alexandra nods briefly, then goes into the garden. 
Agi stands looking after her for a moment. 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


The banquet hall of the castle is set for the late eve- 
ning supper. “It is a large, sumptuous, square room, 
richly decorated, lighted by a massive chandelier and 
brackets.” Near the center of the room there is “a long 
table, elaborately spread with lace cloth and china and 
gold service for seven persons, and dressed with smilax 
and flowers. There are five chairs back of and one at 
each end of this table, richly upholstered in blue with 
coat-of-arms showing on their backs, and in front of 
the table are two stools matching the chairs.”” From 
a distant ballroom dance music is frequently heard, as 
doors are opened and closed. The hall is unoccupied 
until Symphorosa hurries in, followed a second later nh 
Beatrice, 
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The ball has been going on for some time and it is 
easily to be gathered from the flustered attitude of the 
ladies that something momentous is happening. Alexan- 
dra, it appears, has been having altogether too much 
success with the professor. For the last few minutes 
she has been sitting quite contentedly under the mirror 
with him, and certainly everybody will be noticing it if 
she does not move soon. Symphorosa is quite upset 
about it. 

Beatrice is also worried, but not unduly. She can 
trust Alexandra, and she has been greatly thrilled by 
Prince Albert’s confession — once repeated —that he 
never before had realized how pretty Alexandra really is. 
This, argues the anxious mother, indicates that he will 
not go home in the morning, and the day following, his 
mother, Maria Dominica, will be there. And Maria 
Dominica, Beatrice feels certain, will not only approve of 
Alexandra, but will see that her backward son does, too. 
She turns now to a final consultation as to the arrange- 
ments for serving the supper with Cesar, her major- 
domo. The menu, Cesar reports, has been made up from 
the Prince’s favorite dishes, as suggested by his staff. 
It is a cold menu — so cold Beatrice thinks perhaps she 
had better have some hot tea poured into her cold con- 
sommé. Hot enough, that is, to warm her, but not hot 
enough to steam and expose the substitution. A difficult 
commission, but one Cesar will see is carried out. 

Now Alexandra and Professor Agi come from the ball- 
room. Alexandra felt, she says, that she should inspect 
the table. And she did not mean that Agi should follow 
her. But—now that he suggests his regret that he did 
not understand and his willingness to go — she thinks, 
perhaps, he had better stay. She does not want to be 
rude to him. Or to hurt him. But she is a little inex- 
perienced in such affairs. She does not know exactly 
what she does want. He has been telling her of his 
stars. Not of the mystery and beauty of them. But of 
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their remoteness. And she is not interested in remote 
things tonight. 


Act—I would have spoken of the thoughts with which the stars inspire 





me 

ALEXANDRA — That might have been more interesting. 

Act — Among those far-off stars lie my thoughts of the Unknown — of birth 
and death — of life and — (softly) — love. 

ALexanpra — (coldly). Can you conceive of such remote things? 

Act — When I look up to you, Princess 

Avexanpra — (still colder). And the Unknown? 

Act — When I look into my own heart. 

ALExANDRA — And do you believe in these miracles? 

Act—I must believe in them, Princess — what else could give me courage to 
endure my life? 

EXANDRA — Is your life then so unendurable? 

Act — It would be if 

ALExaNnpRA — If ? 

Act—If I did not have two lives. There is the life you know — but I have 
another life, quite apart from that—a burning, inextinguishable life. 

ALEXANDRA — Why have I never suspected that? 

Act — Because your Highness evidently believes in miracles, too. At least, 
you have been able to belieye that the cold, impassive expression of my face 
was real — eyen when struck. 

ALEXANDRA — You are struck — in the face? 

Act — Every day. 

ALExANnDRA — By whom? (Agi does not answer.) Who strikes you in the 
face? Who? Do you mean I do? (Agi nods.) Without knowing it? 

Act — That is why it hurts so much. 

ALEXANDRA — This is stranger than your stars. You mean I hurt you? 

Act — Your Highness witnesses a miracle every day. You see a young man 
whose face, whose voice, whose outward bearing all) remain composed and 
expressionless while in his heart there is a raging fire. And yet it never occurs 
to you to ask for the explanation of this miracle. 

ALEXANDRA — The explanation? 

Act— Yes. Why do you think I bear all that I do? Why do I teach so 
humbly, and silently submit to everything? Why do I allow my pride to be 
ast te upon? Why am I here where I am? Why do I live as I have to live 
ere? 











Prince Albert interrupts them. He is apparently on 
a casual tour of inspection with two ladies clinging to 
his arms. But he is not too occupied to notice the princess 
and the tutor. He stops a moment to speak with them, 
and then passes on. Not altogether pleased, it may be, 
but giving no outward indication of such a feeling. 

Agi is not so successful in hiding his feelings. The 
appearance of Albert, his complaisance, his slightly pat- 
ronizing attitude, saddens if it does not anger the tutor 
and Alexandra senses the change in him. Which forces 
from his unhappy lips finally the confession that he is 
jealous, 
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Act—I should have left it unsaid —but this evening —— 

ALExanpra — Yes, I know — this evening. 

Act— For months you have been cold and reserved towards me. Your 
politeness was as false as your indifference was real. And now tonight — this 
evening — you suddenly begin to look at me as if I were a man—and you 
even speak with a little kindness, 

Aexanpra —JI said nothing that 

Act — Perhaps — but everything you have said and done and looked —has 
left me shaken and bewildered — and no longer able to subdue my feelings. When 
you were so far removed from me, so hopelessly unattainable, then your remote- 
ness gave you the beauty of the stars. And now that beauty is lost — because 
of this evening. 

Auexanpra —I don’t know what to say — only I wish I could give it back 
to you. 

Act — That is beyond your power, little Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Why do you call me that? I don’t like it. 

Act — You will not hear it again. I shall leave, if you ask. Indeed, even 
if you ask me to stay, I shall go. Oh, I can’t speak to you as I used to — you 
have sent my thoughts twirling, Princess. But tomorrow, tomorrow 

ALExanpra — No, now. I must make you understand now. Oh, I am so 
ashamed. I want you always to respect me— and I want to be at peace with 
myself — once more. I think we can rely on you as a good friend. My family 
— that is, my mother — has but one aim in life—to see me a Queen, so that I 
may restore our family to its lost throne. Oh, Professor, cherish always this 
moment. Respect me for every word that I am trying to say —for I feel as if 
each one was drawn bleeding from my heart. The Prince paid no attention to 
me, and so my mother thought that if there were another man — Albert’s interest 
might be aroused. Oh, believe me, I can feel for you in your suffering, but —I 
must unburden my heart. I never harmed anyone before —you are the only 
man I ever hurt —and I wouldn’t have hurt you. Indeed, I always treated you 
coldly just because I felt— well, because you seemed embarrassed when you 
spoke to me, but I’m weak and mother knows so well how to handle me. Neyer 
since I was a little child have I said ‘‘No’’ to her. It was she who suggested 
that I invite you here this evening. Had I dreamed, Professor, had I foreseen 
what no one could have foreseen — or if I had known how the eyes of a man 
can smoulder when his heart is on fire—or that any man would dare look 
at me as you do. (Pause.) Now I have told you everything, Professor, and there 
is a peace in my heart again. Can’t you respect me a little even for what I 
have done? I can thank my dear mother — because without her, I might never 
have known what it was to suffer for another’s pain. 

Act — (bows his head). Alexandra. 

ALEXANDRA — Have you nothing to say? 

Act — You did only what you were told. 

ALrxanpra —I don’t want to seem less guilty than I am. It was hateful of 
me to make it appear all my mother’s fault. 1, too, am to blame. (Pause.) I 
want to be a queen. 








It is not easy for Agi to take this blow gracefully. 
He would, if she would let him, quietly retire with his 
misery. But Alexandra cannot have him go thinking 
the worst of her. She has told him what she has be- 
cause of her respect for him, and she is ever so eager 
that he shall understand. 

“TY worship you, Princess,” he exclaims; “and now 
I can worship hopelessly again. But have no anxiety on 
my account, I shall be properly submissive and I am 
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quite at the disposal of your distinguished family. I 
bleed a little — perhaps it is a mortal wound — never- 
theless I can enjoy the interesting réle you have given 
me. It amuses me and appeals to my sense of the dra- 
matic. What better way of serving a beautiful prin- 
cess — with a smile on your lips and a dagger in your 
heart!” 

The assembling guests find them smiling bravely and 
pretending a deep interest in the story of the stars the 
professor has been telling. Prince Albert again has his 
suspicions of the situation and there is a growing curtness. 
in his attitude toward Agi, Why, he would like to know, 
has he not been told of all this interest in stars, and the 
observatory? Because, as Alexandra explains to him, 
“Your Highness goes to bed too early. The stars hav 
no regard for etiquette.” A good epigram, Albert a 
mits. But it is plain to be seen that he does not find it 
altogether satisfying as an explanation. 

The guests take their places at the table, and as Albert, 
with more alacrity than usual, offers his arm to Alexan- 
dra, Professor Agi stands stiffly and consciously to one 
side. Symphorosa and Beatrice are again noticeably 
eager to cover the situation. Agi should be sent away, 
Symphorosa insists in a whispered voice. And Beatrice 
agrees. But how? They try to do something by sug- 
gestion and by hinting, but Agi, a little flushed and defi- 
ant now, pretends not to understand them. 

Tired? Not he! Not well? He never felt better in 
his life. Have his supper sent to his room? No, in- 
deed! He had much rather eat it there, with them. 
And when they try to shoo him to that end of the table 
farthest from Alexandra he promptly takes the chair next 
her with a polite but final “Thank you! This will do 
very well!” 

There are many awkward pauses during the serving of 
that supper, and once or twice a threatened conversa- 
tional catastrophe. Alexandra, between his Highness 
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and the tutor, finds it no easy task to direct and control 
the conversation. Prince Albert seems determined to 
lead Agi on, and the professor, flushed and resentful, 
is easily led. Once, when he has finished a long and 
personal account of his life, his work and his hopes, he 
reaches for his glass of Tokay. “I drink to the very 
beautiful daughter of the house!” he cries and drains 
the glass at a gulp. 

The company is a little startled by this. Even Father 
Hyacinth politely protests that so heavy a wine is never 
drunk either so soon or so fast. But Agi didn’t know, 
not being used to it, and he did not care, being miserably 
unhappy. This, he admits, is the first glass of wine he 
ever took. But anything might happen on a night like 
this! 

And anything does, for now Alexandra has also 
drained her glass of Tokay at a single draught! Beatrice 
is quite dismayed, but there is not much that can be done. 
And Albert, seeking to make light of the matter, accepts 
it quite calmly as Alexandra’s generous impulse to shield 
the embarrassed professor. 

With the wine to add zest to his spirits Agi is soon 
taking the center of the conversational stage again. And 
now he is in what promises to be rather an unpleasant 
argument with Albert. 

Act—... I am an astronomer, your Highness, And astronomy teaches you 
not to despise even the tiniest specks, for these minute specks in the sky are each 
worlds in themselves. 

Apert — All of them? 

Act — All of them. 

Axsert — And these little specks, are they aware of that? 

Act — Yes. I know that is something that you rulers of the earth can hardly 
appreciate. You speak of ten million inhabitants, an army of two millions, 
quite as if these millions were not all sovereign worlds — worlds that one may 
not destroy. 

Axserr — But, Professor, no one here wants to destroy any of your worlds. 

Act — Women sometimes do it with a smile. (Z'0 Alexandra.) Your gracious 
Highness is looking at me very intently. 

ALEXANDRA — I like what you say. 

Act — (to Beatrice). And your Highness is looking at me yery neryously and 
anxiously, Perhaps you do not like what I say. 

Beatrice —I am not quite accustomed to hearing you speak in this way, 


Professor. 
Act —I am in exceptionally good spirits this evening, your Highness, 
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Beatrice — Perhaps a little more so than one would wish. 
ALrxanpra — Mother, this is a ball and we have been drinking wine. 
Beatrice — Nevertheless, you astonish me, Professor. 

Sympnorosa — (suddenly). And this salmon, Albert, you must notice this 
salmon — it is quite the pride of the chef. 

Axsert — He talks very prettily, you know. That’s why Zara is so pleased 
with him. What’s wrong with the salmon? You said something about the salmon. 

Wounperticu — Her Highness remarked it was quite the pride of the chef. 

Apert — Yes, yes, that’s splendid. What of it? 

Sympuorosa —I just said it, that’s all. 

Ausrrt —I see. H-m-m-m. Little specks in the sky — Astronomy — worlds 
one may not destroy —pretty phrases — 

Act— Not phrases, your Highness. 

Atpert — Yes, phrases — pretty phrases to impress the ladies with. Every 
star a sovereign world! 

Act — Not every one, your Highness. 

ALBERT — No? 

Act— No! There is that great white moon up there. It seems very bright 
and shines with a rather imposing splendor — and yet it has no light of its own, 
it only reflects the sun’s rays. But take Vega, now —the one you ridiculed so 
a little while ago — well, that remote, barely discernible little star, for all its 
modesty, shines a thousand times more brightly than the sun. 

Atsert — How considerate of it to be so modest! 

Act— It isn’t modest — simply a great way off. 

Avzert— All the more reason for it to twinkle modestly. 

Acr—It twinkles modestly only for you, your Highness. But for me who 
can appreciate it, it shows its true strength. And I take pride in proclaiming 
that it shines more brightly than the sun—and that it shines with its own 
God-given radiance, your Highness. Its own! 

Augert—- No doubt, Professor, but of course you know these are things I 
can’t understand. 

Act — No, your Highness. 

Beatrice — (to Symphorosa). Oh, I can’t bear this any longer. 

Apert — Splendid! At last someone who dares to tell me there is some- 
thing I don’t understand. 

Act— Yes, your Highness, this is something you know nothing about. 

Apert — For twenty years I have longed to be addressed in that tone. Let 
me tell you, that as an astronomer, and as a man, you have delighted me — and 
your manner is charming. 

Act — Whether or not I have delighted you, doesn’t interest me. 

Axpert— And so frank. Charming! Charming! 


Beatrice can stand no more. Something, she realizes 
must be done, and so she elects to faint. Soon the sup- 
per table is deserted and Symphorosa and the attendants 
are helping Beatrice to her room. Albert insists upon 
following, to see that she is properly disposed. 

And now the two enraptured folks are alone with 
Father Hyacinth, and eager to explain to him their 
respective views of the unhappy scene. 


Avexanpra—It is my fault. I am responsible for everything. That’s why 
I stayed, so that I 

Hyacinto — Gently, gently, my dear. Let us talk quietly. That’s what I 
stayed for. As long as I am here, you needn’t worry. . (70 Agi.) But you are 
trembling. 

Act—I am not trembling. 
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Atexanpra — Hyacinth. (Leaning on Hyacinth’s shoulder.) 

Hyacrntu — Rest there, my dearest. I understand it all—I know so well 
how it happened. 

Act—I couldn’t stand it any longer, Father, I couldn’t.. God knows I meant 
to bear it in silence until tomorrow — but I am a man — and in love, Father — 
and I didn’t know what I was saying. I don’t even know now what I did, except 
that it was something unpardonable. But when I saw that I was being used as a 
mop to clean the floor for someone else to walk over, then something inside me 
gave way, my blood began to boil, and when he ridiculed me in that cold, sar- 
castic way of his, my anger couldn’t be held back — even now it is raging within 
me. 

Hyacinra — Tell me, my boy, are you angry at me, too? 

Act — At you? 

HyacintH — Then don’t shout at me. I can hear what you say and under- 
stand it, too. 

Act—TI-have reached the end — but I will not give my life away so cheaply 
again. Not even for this beautiful princess. Yesterday, this afternoon, I would 
have laid down my life for her handkerchief —but now that I have been 
wounded, my life seems dearer to me. 

Hyacintu — What you haye done 

Act—Is done. And I’ll face the consequences. 

HyacintH —I was sure you would say that. 

Act —I know — it was lése majesté and worse. But I am ready to answer 
for it to anyone — the family — the prince, the colonel, with swords, cannons — 
whatever But what I did I had to do, and now I must do more. 








For Alexandra’s part, she, too, has something to say, 
though what it is is not altogether clear in her mind. The 
wine — the first glass she has ever drunk —has made 
her feel very warm and comfortable. She thinks, with 
her head tipped against Hyacinth’s breast, that perhaps 
it would be nice to die that way. But first she must 
be sure of Professor Agi’s forgiveness. She is very sorry 
for the unhappy tutor. 


ALEXANDRA — I never was so sorry for anyone in my life. 

Hyacinta — And when he looks at you, you are still sorrier for him. 

ALEXANDRA — When he looks at me, my face burns — as when the oven door 
is open. 

Hyacinta — The oven door — and 

ALEXANDRA — And then his eyes look into my heart, and it’s as if someone 
had touched a piano key — lightly — with one finger. 

Hyacinth — A piano key, I know — and then 

Atexanpaa — When he speaks to me — when he speaks to me, his voice rings 
through my conscience — like a bell—and that hurts. Oh, I am so sorry for 
him. 

Hyacintu— So! I wonder if this isn’t a case of something else besides pity 
or remorse? 

ALEXANDRA — What could it be? 

Hyacintruo — A case of—let me see— (bends physician-wise over her 
breast) something wrong here — no, not there — it’s on the left side —1 wonder 
could it be Now take a deep breath — sigh — and say ‘‘ Professor.” 

ALEXANDRA — (sighing). Professor. 

Hyracintu — (dryly, straightening and looking at her). Weart trouble! 
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But it isn’t easy for a proud young lover to forgive — 
until he realizes that Alexandra is quite sincere. And 
then Hyacinth seeks diplomatically and kindly to ex- 
plain to them that what they have done is very foolish — 
and very beautiful. He tries ever so hard to be severe 
with them — but what is he to do, sitting between them, 
as they gaze first at each other and then so earnestly, 
so helplessly, at him? 

“T look at you,” he stumbles along; “and then—I 
just look at you—that’s it—I look at you and my 
heart aches for you. You two dear children, so young 
and so innocent — and I, how can I judge you? I try 
- to, but it’s no use. How can I judge you as you sit there 
in this hour of glorious beauty — the boy so brave and 
foolish, the girl so guiltless and foolish —two brave 
children in such a plight — and so happy — happier than 
they can ever be again — for your happiness will vanish 
with the night’s breeze. You hardly knew it when you 
had it. Now the daylight is almost here — the daylight 
that must separate you. What a sad awakening for you, 
you poor children! I had such an awakening once in 
the days when I still wore my uniform and a sword — 
but that was long ago — so very long ago.” 

From the table he fetches a glass of wine and with it 
drinks to them: “To your happiness!” he cries. Then 
the majordomo comes to summon him to his sister’s room. 
Alexandra would go, too, if her mother wished it. But 
it seems the only request Beatrice has made in respect 
to her daughter’s actions is that she keep out of her sight! 

Now the princess and the tutor are alone again — and 
each of them flustered a little by the nearness and the 
dearness of the other. Alexandra would know, in a 
breath, all there is to know of Agi — his name, which he 
tells her is Nicholas, and his age, which is 24, and where 
he was born — 

Suddenly she is aware of the majordomo pretending 
to be busy at the back of the room, and dismisses him 
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with some curtness. It is not a time even for princesses 
to be chaperoned. She would have the servant tell the 
orchestra to play something — something that is not usu- 
ally permitted. : 


Act— They have all gone; the guests, too. We are alone together, dear 
Princess. Perhaps only a few minutes, and then the end of this— the only thing 
of beauty in all my life. Are you afraid of me? 

ALexaNpRA —I don’t know. But if it is fear, then let me always be afraid. 

Act — The last hour, perhaps the last minute I can be with you. Do you 
love me? 

ALEXANDRA — (like a child). If this is love, then it is very much like the 
time when I was a little girl and the Emperor (Agi looks at her astonished.) 
I had seen many portraits of the Emperor — with a crown of gold on his head 
— in all his pomp and glory — and then when he came to visit us, dressed like 
any other man, I didn’t know him. 

Act — Yes dear, clever princess. (Goes toward her.) 

ALEXANDRA — Don’t come any nearer, Nicholas. This is the first time I 
have ever seen a man in love — and he happens to be in love with me. 

Act — Are you so very much afraid of me? (He takes her hand.) 

ALexanpra — Frightfully — at the thought of your being —so close to me 
— how cold your hand is. 

Acr— And yours is warm. What do you feel that makes it tremble so in 
mine? 

ALEXANDRA — Something that burns and —— 

Acr — And ? 

ALEXANDRA — And my rank. Why can’t I forget that? How odd that I 
should speak of it! Do you know what I would like to do? I would like to 
give you something to eat —I would like to do something to make you happy. 
Supposing I tell you that I adore Napoleon? 

Act— Adore him? Adore is too much. 

ALEXANDRA — What ‘shall I do with him then? Tell me and I will do it 
always. Now you are laughing at me. 

Act—I laugh very sadly, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — Why is it —I feel as if I wanted to do something I shouldn’t 
— something wicked. Suppose I tell you all our secrets— did you know that 
we once had an actress in our family? But that’s nothing —it must be worse 
than that. 

Act — It will be dawn soon — the time goes very quickly. 

ALEXANDRA — (nervous). Now he is hurrying me. Oh, what is there I can 
do for you? Tell me, would you like to call me Zara? 

Act — Your Highness 

Axexanpra — No? Did you know that the blood of the Bourbons runs in 
my veins? 

Act —I knew it, Princess. 

ALEXANDRA — And yet 
thing to eat? 

Act — No. 

ALEXANDRA — Why not? 

Acrt—I am not hungry —I am thirsty. 

ALExaNnpRA — Do you want some wine? 

Act—No, it is you— your mouth — your eyes— your throat that I am 
thirsty for. 

ALEXANDRA —— Must you look at me like that — when I only want to be kind 
to you? 

Act— It is not kindness I want—no, not that—to look into your eyes — 
deep into your eyes, and then to see them close as —— 

ALEXANDRA — What do you mean? 

Act— And then to go on and on —never to stop —on the way which you 
have shown me. 

ALEXANDRA — Which I have shown you? 














(She looks at the table.) Will you have some- 
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Act — Yes — without knowing it. In my cowardice, this evening, I did not 
dare to think I could be the rival of a king, but I know now that I am, and I 
know, too, that I am the victor. Before I had no voice but now I can sing aloud 
for I am young, Princess —and a man. A man triumphant over all. And now — 

ALExanpRA — And now? 

Act — And now for the morning. Now we shall see who is King — he or I? 

ALEXANDRA — (drawing a little away). Oh, please, please, have mercy on 
me. 

Act — When I said nothing, that was the time for you to be afraid. 

ALEXANDRA — Do you want to be reyenged on me? 

Act—I am in love, Princess, and this is my one hour of life. 

ALEXANDRA — Poor boy! 

Act—I will not have you pity me. They will be here soon—a minute 
more and then I am the disgraced servant. Will it end so? Shall I see you 
once more in all your proud disdain and ever after regret that I didn’t carry you 
away — carry you away through the rose trellis out into the summer night beyond 
—and there— (Attempts to embrace her.) 

ALEXANDRA — (resisting). Nicholas! 


The major-domo is back with two announcements. 
First, Prince Albert is about to retire and will pass almost 
immediately through that room, and, second, he (Albert) 
has just received a telegram announcing that his mother, 
the Princess Maria Dominica, will be there the next day. 

When Albert comes, formally attended by his staff, he 
pauses to say good-night to Alexandra. He is in jovial 
mood. There is a suggestion that he is a bit excited but 
holding his emotions well in hand. For the moment he 
ignores the presence of Professor Agi. But when he 
does notice him it is with a none too carefully guarded 
tone of contempt in his voice. 


Ausert— (as if he has just seen Agi). Ah, the professor! Good-night 
Professor, I like what you said—and the way you said it. A little defiant, 
but very original. When her Highness was taken ill, I was just about to make 
my modest comment —I had no idea you were such a rebel. 

ALexanpra — Albert, you are mistaken. 

Axusert — No, I find these astronomical outbreaks very interesting — some- 
thing new and unconventional. What I like to think of as temperament. (To 
Hyacinth.) He sat down so unobtrusively with us and then the first thing we 
knew he had lifted us to the skies and there he stayed — after letting me drop 
back to earth. (Yo Agi.) There was inspiration in your words — it was very 
pretty — upwards, ever upwards 

ALEXANDRA — Your ridicule is unjust, Albert — he is not like us. 

Apert — So I observed. 

ALEXANDRA — (more and more excited). He is a scientist, a free spirit — he 
is not bound by our conventions. 

AtserT — You defend his bad manners now with as much grace as you tol- 
erated them a while ago. You are a brave-hearted girl, a little martyr. I have 
just learned from your mother that you have been the uncomplaining object of 
certain unwelcome attentions — and that 

ALEXANDRA — (very excitedly). Mother is mistaken, Albert, and your insin- 
uations are unjust. You do not understand him. 

ALBERT — (ironically). lt’s not easy then to understand him? 
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ALExanpRA — But you don’t understand him now. (Albert laughs.) Don’t 
laugh at him, Albert. He is a scholar and a poet — an astronomer. 

Arsert — (calmly). An ill-bred little stargazer. 

Act — (taking a step forward). Your Highness! 

ALEXANDRA — You are going too far, Albert. You mustn’t say such a thing. 

Apert — Ah, but I do. 

Atexanpra —I will not allow it— when it was for my sake that —— 

Act— Your Highness, I—I 

Axzert — (coldly and calmly). You are a presumptuous intruder. 

Act— (with a step forward), You 

Aexanpra — (at the height of her excitement). Don’t answer him, Nicholas. 
(She looks at him.) I forbid you to. (With her voice breaking.) Nicholas! 








For a second or two Alexandra hesitates. Then she 
deliberately throws her arms about Agi’s neck and kisses 
him passionately. Shocked into absolute stillness those 
who have been entering the room in the wake of Albert 
silently withdraw. Father Hyacinth alone stands his 
ground. 

Albert, completely taken aback, slowly gathers his wits 
and bows formally. “I beg your pardon!” he half 
mumbles. “ That is another matter — quite another mat- 
ter. In that case I most humbly beg your forgiveness, 
Professor.” 

He bows stiffly to them, repeats his good-nights and is 
gone. Symphorosa, noticing that Alexandra seems in 
danger of collapsing, leads her gently out of the room. 
Agi, with head bowed and cheeks flushed, stands alone. 
Seeing him, Father Hyacinth advances upon him almost 
threateningly, stops in front of him — and kisses him on 
both cheeks. Agi stares wonderingly after him, as he 
hurries out of the room. 


The curtain falls 


ACT III 


It is early morning of the following day. In the 
rooms being prepared for the Princess Dominica there is 
a general recapitulation of the situation as it stands. 





Photo by Nickolas Murray, N.Y. 
“THE SWAN ” 


“For a second or two Alexandra hesitates. Then she deliberately 
throws her arms about Agi’s neck and kisses him passionately.” 


(Philip Merrivale, Eva Le Gallienne and Basil Rathbone) 
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THE SWAN OG, 


Alexandra, having arisen early, is out riding — alone. 
Prince Albert has not yet been coughed into conscious- 
ness by the mellow-throated Lutzen. Symphorosa is 
bustling about nervously, seeing that everything is in 
readiness for the expected guests. And Beatrice, after a 
sleepless night, during a part of which Alexandra sat 
at her bedside and told her everything that had happened, 
is hoping for the best but fearing the worst that can hap- 
pen. Father Hyacinth has not yet appeared and Profes- 
sor Agi is reported packing. 

The Princess Dominica, having arisen at two in the 
morning, arrives early by motor. She is large and dom- 
inant and immediately prepared to take command of any 
situation that may present itself. She is not one to beat 
about the bush. “ Now,” says she, once the rather elab- 
orate greetings are over, “now to business. Do I have 
to tell you what I am here for?” 


Beatrice — Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica —I have come to you almost as joyfully as a bride. To tell the 
truth, much more joyfully than when I really was a bride. Poor Victor — well 
—never mind. Beatrice, my son wishes to marry your daughter! 

Bratriczg — Dominica! 

Dominica — Beatrice! Why do you weep? Is it as bad as that? 

Bratrics —I am so overwhelmed. 

Dominica — Then collect yourself. You must sooner or later make up your 
mind to it. His Majesty is more than pleased to approve the marriage. 

I had a long wire from Albert yesterday, explaining that he did not dare to 
show how delighted he was with Alexandra until I came. You know he never 
commits himself without first consulting me. 

Beatrice — He is such a perfect son. 

Dominica — Happy the people with such a king! Albert wrote that he was 
beginning to find his enforced silence very irksome and he begged me to come 
at once so that he could tell you how delighted he was and how happy he 
could be with her. 

Beatricg — Oh, Dominica! 

Dominica —I am not surprised. Your daughter is truly beyond criticism — 
beautiful, intelligent and dignified. That’s what I like about her —her dignity 
— her magnificent reserve. 

Beatrice — How sweet of you to say that! 

Dominica—I mean it. I do not at all approve of the modern tendency 
toward freedom of manner, so noticeable in the younger generation. Fortu- 
mately there is not even a suggestion of it in Alexandra —one could not ask 
for more perfect stateliness and aloofness. In fact, she is, if anything, a little 
too aloof —a little unnecessarily cold with her inferiors. 

Beatrice — Cold? You could hardly say that. 

Dominica — But I told you that that was what I particularly admired in her. 

Bearrice — She has changed lately. She treats her inferiors almost warmly 
now, 
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This reported change in Alexandra, however, does not 
impress Dominica as anything to worry about. She re- 
egrets a little that the incompetency of her diplomats prac- 
tically forces Albert to marry for love, but she is really 
fond of Alexandra and always has been. During all the 
time they were shopping in Europe for a fitting consort 
for their heir apparent, she still thought often of Alex- 
andra. And—now that everything has been arranged 
she is much relieved. 

Father Hyacinth, however, coming upon these mater- 
nal felicitations, proceeds to stir a bit of excitement by 
insisting on telling Dominica everything that has hap- 
pened. Nor will he let Beatrice resume her fainting 
spells and escape. His attitude is both forceful and de- 
termined, and he tells the story, beginning at the begin- 
ning, so to speak, by assuring Albert’s mother that during 
her son’s visit he had behaved like a fish. 

After which he relates the young man’s coldness, his 
positive lack of interest in Alexandra and finally the 
necessity, as Beatrice felt it, of bringing the good-looking 
young tutor into the scene to develop a needed action. 
He tells her of the scene at the supper, and of the dis- 
covery that Agi was secretly in love with Alexandra. 


Hyactntu — Imagine the cruel suffering of this good young man, 80 piti- 
fully in love, when he discovered his part in this innocent game was only to 
serve as a means to an end. 

Dominica — Albert is to blame—why couldn’t he speak out? There was 
no need for him to be so over cautious. 

Hyacinta — He did it for your sake. I don’t think you know what a duti- 
ful son you have. 

Dominica — Of course, it is gratifying. Well, and then — ? 

HracintH — And so the boy sat down to supper with us—the martyr — 
there is no other word to describe him — this self-sacrificing martyr — and the 
agony he endured brought tears to my eyes. 

Dominica —I don’t blame you. 

Hyacinru — And Alexandra — with her kind heart—couldn’t bear to seo 
him suffer either. She would have liked to have sent him away. But the profes- 
sor — merely out of loyalty to the family and to Alexandra —and to your son, 
too, for that matter, was determined to play the game out, in spite of his 
breaking heart. 

Dominica — The poor boy. 

Hyacinta — Until Albert, who of course knew nothing of what was going 
on — insulted him. 

Dominica — The professor? 

Hyacintu — Yes, the professor. 
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Dominica — That poor boy? 

HyacintH — That poor boy — imagine it! 

Dominica — How did Albert insult him? 

Hyacinta — He called him an intruder. 

Dominica — How awful — why didn’t you stop him? 

Hyacinro — How could I? 

Dominica — And the poor boy? 

Hyracintra — What could he do? He bowed his head —I thought my heart 
would break. 

Dominica — The brave fellow — and Alexandra? 

Hyacinth —I knew you would be sorry for him. 

Dominica — And Alexandra? 

HyacinrH — You are not only the cleverest, but also the best-hearted woman 
in Central Europe. If you could have seen him as he stood there, with his 
hopeless, desperate love— with his romantic dream so cruelly shattered — with 
his heart torn and bleeding — while Albert, in all his perfect elegance, insulted 
him. And the boy stood there with his head bowed, humiliated, disgraced, all 
because of his loyalty to the family. I appeal to you as a woman — wasn’t that 
brave of him? 

Dominica — Very brave. 

HyacrnrH — Does such a man deserve to be sent away? 

Dominica — No. 

HyacintH-- Does he deserve to be insulted, to be disgraced, to be 
punished? 

Dominica — God forbid. 

HyacintH —I ask you once more— does such a man deserve to be sent 
away, to be treated with contempt, to be insulted? Doesn’t he rather deserve 
to be—to be-—how shall I say it—to be—TI don’t know myself — but 
doesn’t he deserve to be — ? 

Dominica — To be kissed. 

Hyacintu — Exactly what happened to him, 


Dominica is not altogether certain she can as freely 
excuse this impulsive action on Alexandra’s part as she 
thought she could before she knew about it, but Hyacinth, 
by talking fast and with great emotional enthusiasm, 
soon convinces her that to have kissed the tutor under 
the circumstances was really the only thing a princess 
could have done. “If you must know —I kissed him 
myself,” he concludes. “Of course you did,” agrees 
Dominica; “ there was nothing else for you to do. When 
his wife recovered from her confinement Louis XVI kissed 
the nurse. The most natural thing in the world.” 

And so the recital of Beatrice’s “ great calamity’ is 
successfully negotiated. Dominica understands perfectly. 
But she does think something should be done by way 
of seeing that the young professor leaves well provided 
for. “Men in his position usually turn up again — as 
writers of memoirs, publicists for the opposition or Amer- 
ican lecturers,” she warns. 
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When Alexandra comes back from her ride she finds 
Professor Agi waiting to see the Princess Dominica. He 
is wearing the clothes he expects to travel in. She is 
surprised to hear that he is going. What is to become of 
the boys? 

The Professor is sorry to leave—the boys. But he 
must go. Yes, he knows the Princess Dominica has ar- 
rived, and he knows the object of her visit is to see Alex- 
andra and Prince Albert engaged. But there is nothing 
that he can do that he is not doing. 


Avexanpra — Have you forgotten what happened — last night? 

Act—TI have forgotten. 

ALEXANDRA — Even when I — 

Act — Even that. I must forget —and your Highness must deny it — and he 
—he must not have seen it. 

ALExanpRA —I will not deny it, and he did see it. (Turns her back to 
him.) It seems to me you took a very precious gift from me — more precious 
than you deserve — perhaps a kingdom. 

Act — That is not so much — There was one offered once in exchange for 
a_ horse, 

ALEXANDRA — Do you want to insult me? You are behaving like a sulky 
child. 

Act— No, your Highness. My action, my speech, my departure today — they 
are simply my answer to your Highness’s kiss. 

ALEXANDRA —I didn’t ask you to use that word. 

Act— What harm to name it? When the receiving was so much more 
painful. 

Avexanpra — More painful than the giving? 

Act— Much more — Because I felt all the pity in it and the contempt. 
It was a little too condescending. It meant that I was not a’ man, but a child 
or a dog that you could pat on the head. 

ALEXANDRA — Was that how you took it? 

Act — If I could have taken it in any other way. 

ALEXANDRA — Then — ? 

Act —I would have returned it. 

ALExanpRA — Then, in other words, it was a very stupid thing that I did. 

Act — It was a little too much, your Highness, too sudden. 

ALEXANDRA — Too sudden? 

Act— We had not gone that far. But you did kiss me—and so I went 
out into the cool morning air, after the kiss —I went out through the park, 
where the wind could clear my head. I walked about there— not near the 
roses, but under the oaks where the air is fresh and not heavy with fragrance. 
There my heart became quiet, and I could think once more — then I felt very 
much like a beggar who has had a thousand-crown note cast into his hat and 
is half inclined to run after his benefactor for fear it was a mistake, that it 
was too much. 

AvExanpra — (proud, nervous). I am glad that now you see things so clearly. 

Act —It is the morning light, your Highness. The sun is shining. 

ALEexanpra — And not the stars. 

Act— No, no, not the stars. 

ALEXANDRA —I am very glad. It is well as it is. 

Act— It could not be better. 
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Father Hyacinth again serves as the understanding 
peacemaker between them. He knows why Agi feels as 
he does. And he tries to make the tutor’s seeming change 
in attitude plain to Alexandra. But he is not entirely 
successful. Her pride is still hurt. 


Arexanpra — (her head on his shoulder). 1am very sad, Hyacinth, but when 
you talk to me — don’t you suppose you could stay on a little longer and talk to 
me some more? It comforts me so. 

Hyacinra —I’ll stay, my dear, for three days—four days, if you want. 

Act — Will you permit me to leave? 

ALEXANDRA —I marvel at your calmness, your self-control. But I know it’s 
not real the way you are acting today. You would like to act quite differently. 

Act— Perhaps, your Highness. 

ALExanpra — You would like to speak in another way. 

Act— No, your Highness. 

ALEXANDRA—Where was thie self-control last night? I would like to know that. 

Hyacintu —I’ll stay a week. 

ALEXANDRA — (more and more nervous). If you can be so calm now, why 
did you act as you did last night? What was it you wanted then? I’m sure 
I don’t know. 

Act—Nor do I. That was the most beautiful thing about last night —I 
didn’t know what I wanted. 

ALEXANDRA — You didn’t know? 

Act — No. 

ALExanpRa — You didn’t know! 

HyacintH —I’ll stay two weeks. 

ALEXANDRA — (with growing excitement). He didn’t know what he wanted! 
And yet he went right on. He played upon my kind-heartedness, my inexperi- 
ence — so that he carried me along through it all— and I was ready to go — 
with him — even in his defiance —to the end of the world —and he — (Albert 
enters, Alexandra sees him, but pays no attention to him.) He didn’t know 
what he wanted. (Speaks to Albert.) He only wanted to destroy things — 
to give way to the excitement of the moment. You called him a rebel — you 
should have called him a rebellious child. 

Aupert — (lightly and ironically). You judge him unjustly —he is a free 
spirit — he is not like us. 

ALEXANDRA — All he wanted was to defy us—to make a scene — he had no 
decency. 

Apert — You forget, he is an astronomer. 

ALEXANDRA — And now I say his behavior was presumptuous. 

Act — Your Highness. 

Axsgert — Not a word, Nicholas, I forbid you. 


And before he knows it Prince Albert himself has 
added one more kiss to the startled and flushed cheek 
of the tutor. Agi leaves them now, unhappy, but a little 
proud, it may be, of his martyrdom, and the boys run 
after him to give him bouquets they have picked for him. 

And now Alexandra, Prince Albert and Father Hya- 
cinth are alone. Albert is the least flustered of the three 
and frankly seeks peace. He begs that Alexandra will 
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not be angry with him, He holds nothing against her, 
and he understands everything — even her kissing the 
professor. 


Arsert — Alexandra! Last night you righted a wrong that my weakness 
made me commit. I would like to ask you to stay by my side always so that 
when I make a mistake again you will be there to—to act as bravely as you 
did last night. Will you? (He takes her hand.) 

ALEXANDRA — (after @ pause). Albert, I must be trustful with you. If I say 
that at this moment I feel nothing more for you than respect — and friendship — 

ALBERT — Then I will say that that is quite enough for me. 

Aexanpra — (sadly). This is hardly a love match. 

Axsert — No, no — decidedly not. 

Avexanpra — No. 

Hyacintu — No. 

Arsert —I would like to say this —— 

ALEXANDRA — Yes. 

Axsert — We have something even finer —the love which comes after mar- 
riage. That deep and abiding happiness which — which — 

Hyacinto — Comes later and lasts longer. 

Agrrt — Extraordinary how you can express exactly what’s in one’s mind. 
I was about to say that Katharine of Wurtemburg was one of the happiest 
of wives—and her marriage was entirely the result of Napoleon’s — (Pause. 
Dominica enters.) Well— so it goes. 


Now Dominica has come back and heard the news. 
And she is pleased with everything — including the gen- 
eral habit of kissing the professor that appears to have 
attacked the household. And she is particularly pleased 
that Alexandra has agreed to become her daughter. 


ALEXANDRA — My dearest Aunt, if you deem me worthy — 

Dominica — Worthy in every way, my dear daughter. (Kisses her.) But 
with this one word of advice—remember that your dear father used to call 
you his Swan. Never forget that— and think always of what it means to be 
a Swan. You may glide proudly, superbly over the smooth surface of the lake — 
but you must never approach the shore. For when the swan tries to walk, 
when it waddles up the bank, then it painfully resembles another bird — 

ALEXANDRA — A goose? 

Dominica — Exactly, my dear. The nature books teach us that the Swan 
is no more than a very haughty duck. So it must stay out on the lake —be a 
bird, but never fly; know one song but never sing it — until the end. So for 
you, my dear daughter, the unruffled watere of the lake — there you must re- 
main — with head high, oblivious of the crowds along the shore—and the 
song, never. (Pause.) : 


Caesar enters to announce the serving of breakfast. 
Hyacinth proffers Dominica his arm. Next go Beatrice 
and Symphorosa, alone. Then Albert and Alexandra, 
arm in arm. 

The curtain falls 


THE END 


“OUTWARD BOUND ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
Br Sutton VANE 


SUTTON VANE’S drama concerned with the flight of 
the human soul after death, called “ Outward Bound,” 
proved the most provocative play of the year. It came 
to Broadway with the endorsement of a London run, 
which meant that its chances of success here were 
strengthened, though not secured. 

The first night New York audience was typical of such 
gatherings — which is to say it was made up of play- 
goers 100 per cent experienced and 80 per cent hardened 
to the influences of a premiére. Apparently it was too 
moved for utterance. The play’s reception was notice- 
ably undemonstrative. 

The professional reviews ranged from accounts that 
were wildly enthusiastic to others significantly non- 
committal. For weeks afterward the correspondence 
of interested lay critics followed a similar trend in 
argument. “Outward Bound,” in other words, proved, 
in New York at least, one of those plays about which 
there are few carefully qualified opinions. People either 
like it immensely — are quite fascinated by it, in fact — 
or loathe it with like passion. Fortunately the play 
’ found a public that did like it early in its engagement, 
and continued at the Ritz Theater, under the direction of 
_ William Harris, Jr., from January 7, 1924, to well into 
the spring of 1924, playing to audiences that kept the 
theater filled. 

In “ Outward Bound” the curtain “rises on a room 
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which suggests rather than represents the lounge smoke 
room of a small ocean liner.” There is a drinking bar at 
the stage right and writing tables at the left. The room 
is carpeted in “a warm, neutral tone,” and around the 
edge at back is a red-cushioned wallseat under a row of 
portholes. Through the door letting onto the deck at 
back center “the color of the sky arrests the attention 
at once. It is a curious color — vague and almost non- 
descript. The sun is shining, and it is a clear still 
morning. Behind the bar stands Scrubby, busy polish- 
ing the glasses — preparatory to the boat sailing. He 
is dressed in the usual uniform of a ship’s steward. His 
manner is always calm and reposeful, and his voice 
gentle and kindly. He is an elderly man, typically 
English.” 

One by one the passengers enter the lounge and make 
themselves known — either to Scrubby, the steward, or 
to each other. There are Ann and Henry, a young couple 
apparently laboring under a peculiar strain and each 
greatly dependent upon the moral support of the other. 

There is Tom Prior, “a slight young man, highly 
strung. He is not specifically drunk at the moment, 
but rather more displays the mellow and bland cock- 
sureness of a youth who for some time has kept himself 
going with constant stimulants. He is wearing a lounge 
suit, and is very cheerful and smiling.” 

Prior is amiably inquisitive, and pleasantly communi- 
cative. He is much in need of “ pulling together,” and 
he is convinced that a drink or two of Scotch will help. 
He at least is eager to try that remedy. 

Soon he is joined by Mrs, Cliveden-Banks. “She is 
a withered old harridan of fifty odd— probably once 
beautiful,” records the author. ‘“Smartly frocked in 
traveling costume, she carries an armful of magazines.” 

Her greeting of young Prior is jovial and friendly. 
“IT saw your name on the passenger list, so I asked for 
the bar at once, and here you are,” she chirrups. 


-—_—e 
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Mrs, Cliveden-Banks is taking the trip to join her 
husband, but she fears it is going to be a very dull trip. 
“There is nobody on board — at least nobody who is 
anybody — though of course the poor creatures can’t 
help that.” There is, however, one passenger who 
threatens to be a somebody very much to Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks’ disliking. He is a young clergyman, and clergy- 
men at sea, she declares, are dreadfully unlucky. She, 
for one, purposes to cut the fellow dead and seeks Tom’s 
support in doing likewise. A moment later the Rev. 
William Duke, “a sincere, earnest, young clergyman,” 
enters the lounge and gives them their chance. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks can barely see him at all, even when he 
addresses a direct question to her, and Tom, alcoholically 
accommodating by this time, somewhat cumbersome- 
ly follows her lead, greatly to Duke’s surprise and 
confusion. ;, 

The organized snobbery of the upper class representa- 
tives receives a setback with the entrance of Mrs. Midget, 
who now appears in the doorway. Mrs. Midget “ is 
a poor charwoman in black little bonnet, black shawl 
and dress — her best. Very humble, simple and obvious- 
ly out of place in these strange surroundings. But sweet 
and motherly.” 

Mrs. Mincer — (to Mrs. C-Banks). You'll excuse me speaking up as it were, 
but I must say something to someone. And as you’re the only other lady 
I’ve seen about, bar myself, I must ask you to give me a 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, am I to be attacked from all sides? 

Mrs. Mipcer — (starts suddenly on hearing the name). Mr. Prior? 

Tom — Any objections? 

Mrs. Mincer — No, very pleased to meet you. You see, mum, I ’ad to follow 
yer because yer see, mum, I’ve been struck all of a ’eap. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — You’ve been what? 

Mrs. Mincet — Struck all of a ’eap. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, rescue me. And you had better do something for 
this woman, too. It appears she has been struck all of a heap 

Tom — Well — what’s the trouble? 

Mrs. Miwcer — Weill, sir, thanking you, it’s like this, as it were 

Mrs. C-Banxs — ‘* As it were.”? How quaint! ‘‘ As it was’”’ is correct, of 
course — we all know that from our Prayer Book. Go on. 

Mrs. Mincer — Well, sir, it were like this, as it was; only last Saturday, 
Mrs. Roberts and I were talking about the sheets being damp, and I says 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Ah! Sheets— damp. The good woman is, of course, a 


stewardess. 
Tom — Are you? 
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Mrs. Mivcer — Am I what? 

Tom — A stewardess on this boat? 

Mrs. Mincer — No, I’m a passenger. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — She’s a passenger! Oh, I see it, she’s a passenger! I see 
it all! The whole thing has come to me in a flash! She’s a passenger. Don’t 
worry yourself any more, Mr. Prior, I have solved the good woman’s trouble. 
She’s a passenger and she’s lost her way; haven’t you, good woman? 

Mrs. Mmcer— Exactly, mum. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, tell that steward fellow to tell somebody to take 
the good woman back to her proper place immediately. She’s been wandering. 
She’s on the wrong deck, she’s in the wrong class. Good-bye, good woman, 
good-bye. So glad to have been so helpful. 

Mrs. Mwcret — Thank you, mum. 

Tom — (going to her). Oh, steward, just get someone to show this woman 
steerage — er — third class deck — or something, will you? 

Scrusgy — (turns to Tom). The third class, sir? 

Tom — Yes, please. 

Scrussy —I think you’ve made some mistake, sir. There is only one class 
on the boat. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — (faintly). What was that? 

Tom — Only one class? 

Scruspy — Yes, sir. It’s the same on all this line. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — What was that? 

Tom—Oh, sorry—I didn’t know. (Returning.) Er— Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Mr. Prior, did I, or did I not hear that fellow say there 
is only one class on this boat? 

Tom — He said so, certainly. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Mr. Prior, the thing’s impossible. 

Tom — Well, he ought to know. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — How dare she — how dare my secretary book me a passage 
on a vessel with only one class? How am I to know who are the ladies and 
gentlemen, and who are not? 

Tom — Now, now, don’t get excited. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Excited! Mr. Prior, a terrible thought has struck me. 
That woman there 

Tom — Well, what about her? 

Mrs. C-Banxs — She probably eats. 

Tom — Extremely likely, I should say. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Well, then — if she eats—and if there’s only one class 
—she will eat in the same place as we shall. It can’t be done. I shall dis- 
embark immediately. 

Tom — Now look here, Mrs. Banks — Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — she’s probably 
only a lady’s maid or something. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Who would have a maid like that — outside a theatrical 
boarding house? 

Tom — The idea of your landing is absurd. Don’t get nervy about nothing. 
We can easily avoid her. If you’re really upset 

Mrs. C-Banxs — And I am, I am! 

Tom — Then I'll question her. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Yes. Do, do, quickly. It would be quite impossible for me 
to lunch at the same table with a woman who has been struck all of a heap. 











Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is finally dissuaded from disem- 
barking, and Tom seeks to clear away the Mrs. Midget 
irritation by helping the puzzled charwoman back to 
her cabin. He finds the task a little difficult, seeing that 
Mrs. Midget is not quite certain how she came aboard 
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or why. Nor does she know exactly where she is bound 
for. She is quite willing, however, to follow any of the 
company’s suggestions and is soon on her way to her own, 
or at least another, section of the ship under Scrubby’s 
guidance. 

Out from under Mrs. Cliveden-Banks’s dominating in- 
fluence Tom is frankly ashamed of his part in snubbing 
the Rev. Duke and frankly confesses as much. He is, 
he admits to the padre, just naturally a weak character, 
but the padre insists the admission itself is proof of 
strength rather than weakness of character. 

The Prior apology accepted, these two are soon friend- 
ly voyagers, planning this and that activity to relieve 
the tedium of the trip. But the padre does most of 
the planning. Tom agrees only to help organize the en- 
tertainments, and he will do most of that from the lounge. 

The next passenger to appear is Mr. Lingley. “He 
is a hard and unpleasant business man, aged 55 or 60. 
He is loud and officious, and is obviously self-made. He 
has on a traveling cap and a heavy overcoat, and he is 
carrying an attaché case, containing business papers. He 
is evidently in a great hurry.” 

Lingley is considerably excited at having nearly missed 
the boat. He had flown from his office to make it, and he 
has brought loads of work with him. He can’t stop 
work, even though he has often been advised to do so. 
Not only is he a member of parliament but he has numer- 
ous other interests. “ I’m on the London County Council 
as well,” he explains to Duke and Prior. “‘ Incidentally 
I own twenty-one music-halls, a chain of cinemas, two 
gold mines and a Methodist chapel. Naturally they want 
looking after.” 

Tom recognizes the great man now. Once he had 
worked for him — for two days. He was discharged for 
drinking and Lingley would not give him a second 
chance. Exasperated by the memory of that humiliating 
experience, he takes delight now in telling Lingley what 
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he thinks of him. He is, among other things, “a pom- 
pous old idiot,” and also a “ blue-nosed baboon.”  Like- 
wise he is a “ pink-eyed rabbit, a rotter and a grasper —” 

The shock is too much for Lingley. A moment later, 
working himself into a state of wrath, he suffers a minor 
stroke and is in a state of collapse from which a drink 
of spirits, kindly furnished by the cause of the trouble, 
only partially revives him. He thinks that if he can 
get on deck he will be all right. His physicians have 
warned him that he must never get excited and that he 
must have more air and sunshine, and worry less, if 
he is to keep going. 

Lingley makes his way uncertainly to the deck, and 
Duke is about to follow to see that he is all right, when 
Tom stops him. 


Tom — In strict confidence — now we’re friends again — has it struck you 
by any chance that there’s anything queer about this boat? Strictly between 
ourselves. 

Duxe — No, it hasn’t. 

Tom — It has me. 

Duxe — How do you mean? 

Tom —I think there’s something jolly queer about her. By Jove, if I were 
right it would be a joke! 

Duxe—I don’t follow you. 

Tom —It’s difficult to explain. But Mr. Lingley — and — and—oh, I’m 
not quite sure myself. It may be only my 

Duxe — Imagination? 

Tom — Exactly. Only somehow I don’t think it is. 

Duxg— Go on. I must hurry. 

Tom — Yes. Well (turns to Duke), there was a sort of charwoman here just 
now — you didn’t see her—a very decent sort of a soul, of course, but — well 
—hardly the kind of person you’d expect to find here. And she couldn’t 
remember where she was going. Excepting she was going to meet someone. 
Now this Lingley fellow’s just told us the same thing in different words. He 
couldn’t remember where he was going either, at least not clearly. And I’ve 
noticed lots of other little things. For instance, it’s absurd sailing with our pas- 
senger list — there are so few of us. I tell you it’s queer — and —— 

Duxe — Really, I can’t follow you. 

Tom — Then there’s old Mrs. Banks drivelling on about joining her husband 
— Good Lor’! It’s just struck me. 

Duxe — What has? 

Tom — Colonel Cliveden-Banks kicked the bucket over a month ago. Surely 
she can’t have forgotten that. Or — or would that be her father? 

Duxe — Mr. Prior, if you take my advice, you'll follow Mr. Lingley’s 
example and get some fresh air on deck. 

Tom — Yes, I think I will. All the same it is queer. (Rises.) Certain 
you’re not angry with me? 

Duxe — Oh yes, certain. Shipmates, eh? (Shakes hands.) 

Tom — Oh yes, shipmates. But I bet you cut me the moment we land. 

Duxse — Rot! 

(He follows Lingley on to the deck. Henry has entered—and is lighting his 
pipe from @ match which he has taken from the table.) 
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Tom — Excuse me, sir, after you. (Coming up to him he takes his match 
and lights his cigarette from it.) Thanks. I say, do you mind if I ask you a 
question? 

Henry — Of course not. 

Tom —It’s rather a queer question, 

Henry — Go on. 

Tom — Do — you — know — where — you — are — going — to? 

Henry — Are you a Salvation Army man or what? 

Tom —No, I’m quite serious. 

Henry — Of course I know where I’m going to. 

Tom — On this boat? 

Henry — Certainly. 

Tom — Thank goodness! I’m going to get some fresh air! 


Ann and Henry are still worried. Something has 
happened to them from the consequences of which they 
fear they must suffer, but what it is they can but vaguely 
remember. Henry is anxious, too, about Jock, his pet 
dog. How will Jock get along, left as they had left him? 
And if anything should happen— is there, does Ann 
think, a heaven for dogs? 

She thinks there must be. A heaven without cats — 
“just lots of bones and meat and water. And hot fires 
to lie in front of in the winter. . . . And some arrange- 
ment so that the good dogs can’t remember the kind mas- 
ters.” All their memories are muddled, but gradually 
the muddle is getting a little clearer. 

Henry —I can’t quite remember, Ann, not clearly, not yet — it’s coming 
back gradually of course, but — but —— 

Ann — Yes, dear? 

Henry — Ann, haven’t you and I sinned in some way? 

Ann — We’ve been true to each other. How can we have sinned? 

Henry — If we had, Ann, could they separate us? 

Ann — Hold my hand tightly. 

Henry — I’m trying so hard to remember. 

Ann — What, dear? 

Henry — What it is we’ve done that isn’t right. 

Ann — We’ve done nothing that isn’t right. 

Henry — No. Not in our light, of course. But have we from other — from 


the world’s 
Ann — We’ve never cared for the world. We're not going to care for it 





now. 
Henry — If we were wrong and if it were something very, very wrong, they 
couldn’t separate us, could they? 

Ann — That sort of thing’s all over now, Henry. You’ve forgotten our secret. 

Henry — No, I haven’t. It’s all perfect, of course — excepting this one thing. 
(Tom enters from the deck and unobserved by them stands quietly at the back 
leaning against the doorway.) Don’t laugh — don’t laugh at me, Ann, I’m only 
trying to remember, and asking for your help. But it seems to me this thing — 
this crime, if it is one— that we’ve committed, is something big, and yet that 
it’s — now don’t laugh — that it’s only something to do with gas. 

ANN — (sits beside him). Gas? 
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Henry — Yes. 

Ann — You silly. 

Henry — It seems to me that before we left the flat 

Ann — Our sad little flat! 

Henry —I forgot — to turn off —the gas. ‘ 

Ann — You terrible silly! Of course you did. We-— agreed —that. That’s 
what we agreed. 

Henry — There’s nothing very wrong in not turning off gas! 

Awn— Don’t worry, dear. Take my hand. 

Henry — Nothing so bad that they could separate us for it. You can’t 
blame people for not turning off gas! And yet, I’d have sworn — Ann, you’re 
quite certain that there isn’t something else we’ve done? Something big? 

Ann — There’s nothing else, dear, I’m certain. You’ve nothing to be 
ashamed of. ° 

Henry —I love you 60. 

Ann — Thank you, Henry. Don’t worry, dear. 

Henry —I wish I could remember how we got here. We wanted to so 
long. Anyway, now we have. 

Anw — Let’s go out on to the deck. 

Henry — Yes, let’s — bless you. (Both turn and see Tom.) Hello, sir. 

Tom — (quietly). Hello! 

Henry — We didn’t notice you 

Tom —It’s all right. I just came back to 

Henry — May I introduce my wife? Ann, this is the gentleman who asked 
me if I knew where I was going. 

Ann — How do you do? 

Tom — How do you do? 











Tom is a changed man. His tone is quiet and sad, 
and he stands perfectly rigid. The awful truth which has 
dawned upon him has completely sobered him. There 
is apause. Then Ann goes out onto the deck, and Henry 
follows her. 


Henry — (as he exits). We'll see you later. We've sailed, you know. 
“(Scrubby appears behind the bar.) 

Tom — Yes, I am right. (Comes to bar.) Scrubby! 

Scruspy — Yes, sir? 

Tom —I am right, aren’t I, Scrubby? 

Scrussy — Right, sir, in the head, do you mean? 

Tom — You know what I mean. 
“Scrussy — Right about what, sir? 

Tom — You — I —all of us on this boat. 

Scrussy —.What about all of us on this boat, sir? 

Tom — (trembling with apprehension). We are —now answer me truthfully 
—we are all dead, aren’t we? 

Scrupsy — (after a pause. Very quietly with firm conviction). Yes, sir, 
we are all dead. Quite dead. They don’t find out so soon as you have as a 
rule. , 

Tom — (pause). Queer! 

Scruzsy — Not when you get used to it, sir. 

Tem — How long have you been — you been — oh, you know? 

Scruspy — Me, sir? Oh, I was lost young. 

Tom —You were what? 

Scrupsy — Lost young, sir. 

Tom —I don’t understand. 
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Scrussy — No, sir, you wouldn’t, not yet. But you'll get to know lots of 
things as the voyage goes on. 

Tom — Tell me —tell me one thing — now. 

Scrussy — Anything I can, sir. \ 

Tom— (terrified). Where —where are we sailing for? 

Scrussy — Heaven, sir. (Pause.) And hell, too, (Pause.) It’s the same 
place, you see, 


The curtain falls, with Tom, in a state of dreadful 
apprehension, gazing blankly at Scrubby. 


ACT II 


It is evening of the same day. The scene is the same, 
but “the curtains are drawn over the portholes and the 
electric lights are on. The center door is open from time 
to time and it is pitch black outside.” 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, who, naturally, dressed for din- 
ner, is in the lounge. So, too, is Mr. Lingley of Lingley, 
Ltd. It is practically their first meeting. They were 
introduced at dinner, but their names were somewhat con- 
fused. “ Being introduced during the soup has its dis- 
advantages,” as Mr. Lingley explains. “ The lady sitting 
next to us made it a little difficult to hear concisely.” 
The “lady ” was Mrs. Midget. 

The Rev. William Duke joins the party. At least the 
Rev. Duke is willing to join if Mrs. Cliveden-Banks can 
be prevailed upon not to continue making everybody un- 
comfortable by trying to ignore him. Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks thinks, after some deliberation, that she can afford 
to make some concessions. She is a generous woman 
and willing to sacrifice herself for the sake of the others. 
“But, remember, Mr. Duke,” she warns, “if you do 
drown us all, I’ll never speak to you again.” 

The arrival of Mrs. Midget a moment later presents 
a further complication. Mrs, Cliveden-Banks is not yet 
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prepared to lower her standards completely. To meet 
the little charwoman as a social equal, as it were, is 
asking too much. So she decides to make sport of her. 
She does not get far, however, and the others find Mrs. 
Midget’s autobiographical reminiscences quite interesting. 


Mrs. Mwcer—. . . Do you know, all of yer, believe me or believe me 
not, I once had a house of my very own, 

Mrs. C-Banxs— How magnificent! 

Mrs. Mipcer — Yes, wasn’t it? Though of course it wasn’t all my own. No. 
Semi-detached, and lodgers, yer know. Payin’ guests and very well it did pay for 
donkey’s years. Well enough for me to make my son a gentleman anyway, and 
send him to college to prove it. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — Quite romantic. Perhaps I have met your dear boy? Where 
is he now? Cambridge or Cologne? 

Mrs. Mincer— Well, ’avin’ become a gentleman ’e naturally lost all ‘is 
money. And ’is money was my money. And I ain’t seen him since. ’E hasn’t 
seen me, not to know me, since ’e was a little boy. I got my brother-in-law, 
’e’s rich, to take him over and manage things for me. You see I didn’t want to 
disgrace ’im. ’E’s been a good boy. 

Linctey — Sounds it. 

Mrs. Muwcer — (resentfully). ’°E was, I tell yer. But you know what it 
is yerself, sir. 

Linctey —I do not —I have never lost a penny in my life. 

Mrs. Mincer — Ah! then you can’t be a gentleman. 

Lincitey — What? 

Mrs. Mipcer— Now the gentlemen my—my boy mixed with were gents. 
Always broke, bless ’em, and then ’avin’ ‘‘ another one’? just to make ’em 
forget about it. And my boy the life and soul of the ’ole crowd. At least 
so the letter told me from the brother-in-law. And you can’t ’ave your cake 
and eat it, as the sayin’ goes, nor your gin and drink it as you well know, sir. 

Linciey — Confound it, madam, I do not know. 

Duxe — Sorrow’s sent to us to try us, Mrs. Midget. 

Mrs. Mipcer — Cors’ it’s sent to try us. What else could it be sent for? 
And it does try us very much. 

Duxr — Yes— but sometimes, as in your case 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Mr. Duke means you would never have the steady poise, 
you would not be the woman of the world you so obviously are unless — 

Mrs. Mivcer — You’re trying to pull my leg, aren’t you? 

Duxe—I’m afraid Mrs. Cliveden-Banks was trying to. I certainly didn’t 
mean that. 

Mrs. Mivncet — Thank you, sir. (To Mrs. C-Banks.) Mum, I may not know 
the manners of Society, and if them is such as yours I do not want to. With 
which terse remark I shuts up, being sorry for anything I’ve said. 





The conversation turns to Tom Prior, who has not ap- 
peared at dinner. Probably, suggests Lingley, he has 
been “ sleeping it off,” considering the condition he was 
in. Before they get far with their comments Prior 
appears. “He is very pale, tense, and very quiet.” 
And he has come to tell them that they are trapped — all 
of them. Trapped! 
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They are inclined to laugh at him. Do laugh, in fact. 
But their merriment is hardly contagious. Lingley is 
blusterous, Duke plainly worried. Mrs. Midget thinks 
someone should put that poor young man to bed. But 
Tom is determined they shall know the truth and realize 
its fateful significance. “ You shall have the word of 
the — the man who calls himself a steward, and the words 
of two of our fellow passengers,” he all but shouts at 


them. 


Linctey — But what about, sir? What are you driving at? 

Tom —I began to suspect this morning before lunch. Nobody seemed to 
know where they were going to. I’d forgotten myself, though I didn’t admit 
it. I didn’t want to. I didn’t dare to. I daren’t now. When I was quite 
convinced, I got drunk. That was only natural. All my life I’ve started to 
face facts by getting drunk. Well — when —when—I woke up again — about 
an hour ago, you were all in the saloon. I was frightened, terribly frightened. 
At last I got out of my cabin and went over the ship. I made myself, Yes, 
over her, all over her. Into the officers’ quarters and everything. No one 
said a word to me for a very simple reason. There’s no one on board to say 
anything. No captain, no crew, no nothing. 

Mrs. C-Banxs—TIf there’s no crew on board this ship, Mr. Prior, may I 
ask who waited on me at dinner? 

Tom — There’s no one at all on board this ship, excepting we five — and 
those two—and the steward. He waited on you at dinner. He’s in charge 
of the ship. I made myself find out. Do you know where that steward is now? 
He’s in the rigging — sitting cross-legged — high up in the rigging. I’ve just 
seen him. 

Mrs. Mivcer — It’s takin’ ’im in a funny way, ain’t it? 

Duxr — (advancing on Tom). Really, Prior, I think that — 

Tom —I don’t know what I’m talking about? Very well, then, answer me 
this. Who have you, any of you, seen on board this ship since she sailed? 
Excepting ourselves? Mrs. Midget, perhaps you can help. When I sent you to 
your stewardess this morning, did you see her? 

Mrs. Mipcer — See who? I saw no one except the fellow I went with. And 
first rate he looked after me. Got me a cup of tea and — 

Tom —I tell you I— (Turns to Duke.) Padre — Padre, think carefully, who 
exactly have you spoken to? 

Duxre — I —really, I—I have seen men about of course. 

Tom — Have you? Have you indeed? What sort of men, sailors? 

Duxs— Yes, I think so. 

Tom — In the same way that you thought I was sober. 

Mrs. C-Banxs — You don’t expect us to talk to sailors, do you, Mr. Prior, 
able-bodied though they may be? 

Tom — Have any of you met anybody else then? A purser, an officer of 
any sort, even a stoker? 

Linctey — That reminds me. In your gigantic tour of this vessel did you 
by any chance strike the engine room? 

Tom — No, I couldn’t find it. 

, Linctey — A pity! I’d hoped you. were going to say the ship was worked 
by elastic — ha, ha, ha. 

(Mrs. Cliveden-Banks laughs also.) 

Tom — Joke if you want to. If that is a joke. Well Padre, speak up. 

Duxze — Well, I — must have met someone of course. 
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Tom — You should have met someone, you mean. But you’ve not, Padre, 
where are you landing? 

Duxe — Landing? I’m going to — of course I’m going to— mind your own 
business. 

Tom — Where are you landing? 

Duxe—I’m taking a little holiday, that’s all. I’m going first to — to — 

Tom — You see you can’t remember. I’m right! I knew I was. Why, 
look at the quiet way we sailed. Was anybody here to see any of us off? No, 
you know they weren’t. Because you can’t see people off — not right off —to 
where we’re going. 


But he cannot convince them. Even Henry and Ann, 
entering the room a moment later, still clinging con- 
sciously and a little desperately to each other, refuse to 
back him up. And when he speaks of the gas he 
had overheard them talking about Ann becomes visibly 
panicky. 

It is then time, concludes Lingley, to put a stop to 
Tom’s “ madness.” They must get him either to a doctor 
or lock him up. And yet when Tom dares them — any 
of them — to go on deck and see for themselves if there 
are lights there they hesitate. Lingley refuses. He 
would “never dream of interfering with the ship’s dis- 
cipline.” And though the Rev. Duke had rather not go, 
he agrees to make the inspection on condition that Prior 
au go quietly to his room if he finds everything all 
right. 

It is a tense moment they spend in waiting for Duke’s 
return, though they severally try to make light of it. 
There is the muffled roll of Drake’s drums, though none 
but Tom hears it. Mrs. Cliveden-Banks can’t see the 
least use of worrying about things there in the dark when 
they might all be concentrating on making it nice and 
comfortable inside. 

“Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, you’re an ostrich!” Prior an- 
swers. “I’m sorry, but you are. You’re in danger, great 
danger of something out there — something, I don’t know 
what it is— but it may affect your very soul — yet all 
you can think about is light and warmth and cards in 
here. So the only word for you is ostrich,” 
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Now the Rev. William Duke is back. “ He is pale and 
agitated, terrified — but tries to conceal it.” 

They appeal to him anxiously for a report. Every- 
thing, he assures them, is all right. And they sigh with 
relief —all but Tom. He is immediately beside him- 
self with anger, throwing himself violently at the Rev- 
erend Duke and calling him “ Liar!” 

As Duke struggles to free himself Lingley takes a hand 
and between them they succeed in forcing Prior into a 
chair, where he collapses and sobs hysterically. Both 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks and Mrs. Midget decide to with- 
draw, and Henry and Ann follow them, leaving the 
lounge to the unhappy Tom, Duke and Lingley. 


Linciey — (to Duke). And now, sir. 

Duxe — (coming to Prior). Prior, I apologize. 

Linetry — What do you mean? 

Duxe — That Mr. Prior was perfectly right. 

Linciey — What? 

Duxr — There is no — there’s no starboard — no — 

Linciey — There’s not! 

Duxe— No. There’s no light on the boat at all. She’s black as pitch. 
Liyetey — Impossible. 

Duxer — Look for yourself. 


Lingley, alarmed now, crosses to the center door, 
opens it and glances out into the dark, then shuts it. 
Then he hesitates and turns. “ But — the bridge?” 


Duxz — As far as I could see there’s nothing — nothing anywhere. 

Linciey — Nothing — nobody? 

Duxe — I’m not even certain that we’re moving. 

Lrycetzry — Good heavens, man, why didn’t you tell us this at once? 

Duxe —I didn’t want to alarm the ladies. 

Linctey — Women drown as easily as‘ men. 

Duxx — Is this a question of drowning? Something must be done — we must 
all do something immediately. 

Tom — Exactly, but what? 

Linciey — (thoroughly rattled). To begin with — well — somebody ought to 
ring a bell. 

Tom — And get someone else to explain. 

Linctry — Duke — do you— do you believe in all this? 

Duxe —I don’t understand it. 

Lincter — (to Henry). And you, sir? 

Henry —I don’t understand it either. 

Tom — That’s not true! And you know it’e not true! 

Duxe — Prior! Now look here, when did you first feel certain, in your mind, 
about all this? 

Tom — (pointing at Henry). After I’d heard something he said. I spoke 
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to the steward, I asked him if—he told me the truth, I’m sure —it seems 
we’re sailing for (pause) — both Hell and Heaven. 
Duxe — Very interesting from a professional point of view, of course. 
Tom — If there’s anything else you want to know, better ask him, the steward. 


It is precious little satisfaction that Mr. Lingley, gets 
from the steward when he brusquely demands anex- 
planation. Scrubby is quite accustomed to seeing gentle- 
men lose their temper in similar cimcumstances. At 
he is not at all upset by Lingley’s threats to report him 
to the London office. 


Tom — What you told me this morning was true, wasn’t it? 

Scrussy — That we’re dead, sir? Yes, quite dead if that’s what you mean. 

Linciey — You speak for yourself. 

Duxer — It is queer. 

Scrussy — Why, sir? We didn’t think it was queer when we were born. 

Linciey — Now listen. I don’t want any mysteries. 

Scrussy — There are none, sir. 

Linctey — And I mean to get in touch with someone at once —ah! I have 
it, the wireless! 

Scruspy — She doesn’t carry any, sir. 

Linciry — That’s illegal anyway. Duke! Duke! 

Duxe— I’m afraid I can’t suggest anything. 

Linctey — But — but — ! (Suddenly overcome with fear.) I must get out 
of this —I must get out of it. 

Scrussy — That, sir, is imposible until after the examination. 

LincLtey — What examination? 

Scrussy — You’ll find out later, sir. 

Linciey — The ladies ought to be warned immediately. 

Scrussy —I should leave them to find out for themselves, sir, if I were 
you. I have known some of them not to like the idea to begin with and 
get hysterical. It is kinder to let them find out for themselves. 

Duxe — They will find out? 

Scrussy — Undoubtedly, sir. 

Linciey — (suddenly seeing Henry). Damn it— don’t stand there saying 
nothing — get upset! ‘i 

Henry —I am, of course. 

Lincizy — You’re a bright lot, all of you, aren’t you? So helpful — but — 
but — what are we to do? What are we to do? (To Duke.) You’re always 
talking about doing things? What are we to do? 

Duxe —I really — don’t know. Of course, if we were all quite certain—a 
prayer — 

Linctey —Is praying going to bring the captain or the crew to life? 

Tom — Or any of us for that matter. 

Scruspy — There’s no danger, gentlemen, if that’s what you’re frightened of. 

Linciey — Isn’t there ? 

_ Scruspy — No, sir. 

Linctex — I’m not frightened. 

Duxe—I am. How many times have you made this passage, steward? 

Scrussy — About five thousand times, sir. 

Linctey — Five — 

Scrupsy — Yes. I was lost young. 

Duxe — And it’s always like this? 

Scrussy — Not always, sir. No. As I was telling this gentleman (referring 
to Prior), the passengers don’t find out so quickly as a rule. I suppose it’s 
because of the half-way’s we’ve got on board this trip. 
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Duke — Half-ways? 

Scrussy — Yes, sir, it sometimes does work like that. 

Linctey — There is no point in standing here talking to a lunatic. The 
question is, *‘ What is— ?”’’ 

Scrussy to be done? That’s what they all ask, sir. There’s nothing to 
be done. Just go on as if nothing had happened. 

Tom — How simple. 





Lingley is still unconvinced and stormy. But sud- 
denly he finds some relief in deciding that he is merely 
asleep and dreaming. And he is doubly pleased to find 
that he can walk. In some dreams it is not so easy. 

The Reverend Duke is still puzzled, but calm. And 
Tom, from a matter of habit, helps himself to another 


drink. 


Tom — (toying idly with glass). Vm awfully sorry. I’m afraid I’m a 
fearful rotter, I’m so used to it. Any crises you know —I say —I say — (Pause.) 
Charles Reade — or some other rotten novelist once said, ‘‘ Never too late 
to mend,’’ didn’t he? Do you think there’s any truth in novels? And then 
there was that other chap—the Great One, you know, in the Bible, he said — 
he — There you are, you see; that’s the sort of fellow I am! I’ve forgotten 
what he said. 

Duxre — Does it really much matter what either of them said? Isn’t it more 
to the point what you have got to say? 

Tom —No sermons! But, if you please, I would like to talk to you seri- 
ously if you’d listen to me, out there in the dark. 

Duxe — (rises), Shall we go out there—in the dark —and talk to each 
other, shipmate? : 

Tom — (humorously). This is a great chance for you, isn’t it? 

Duxre — We must both, my dear Prior, keep our sense of humor. 


As they pass out to the deck they meet Henry coming 
in. He is alone, but Ann is close by on the deck. He 
calls her when the others have gone. She is still wist- 
fully anxious. 


Ann — What is it? 

Henry — Come here. 

Ann — I’m with you. 

Henry — Ann — listen —they know we’re dead — they’re —they’re finding 
out our secret, 

Ann — (frightened). I know! I know they are! (They look at each other.) 

Henry — What will they do to us, dear? 

Ann — (getting closer to him). They won’t separate us — will they? 


The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is afternoon and some days later. The scene is the 
same, save for such rearrangement of the furniture as Mr, 
Lingley thought necessary for a meeting of the pas- 
sengers, which he has arranged. 

It is Mr. Lingley’s belief that he and his fellow travel- 
ers should settle a few matters definitely before they 
arrive wherever it is they are going. First, is it the 
sense of a majority of those making the journey that 
they are, as alleged, all dead? Or is it not? And, if 
they are dead, what, in the opinion of the company, will 
be the most effective way, in all their interests, to meet 
and talk with the Examiner who is later to board the 

ship? 

The attitude of the company is widely varied. Prior, 
nearer to hysteria and more oppressed by doubts than 
most of them, is inclined to be flippant and cynical and 
thoroughly disgusted with Lingley for suggesting that 
they should all sit down and seek to determine whether 
or not they have immortal souls! And, if they have, 
what sort of bargain they can make as to their reception 
by the Examiner. 

Duke, suddenly freed of the responsibility of his job, 
is inclined to be a bit flighty; to say and do the things 
a decent churchly inhibition had prevented hiDsay ine 
and doing on earth. He recalls, and takes boyish de- 
light in recalling, a limerick he overheard one of his 
choir boys reciting on one occasion, the one beginning 
“There was a young girl of Hong-kong.” He even be- 
comes quite free with Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, addressing 
her as “ Banky ” in the cause of their better acquaintance. 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, a little shaken as to her complete 
confidence in the immediate future, is still certain that 
nothing really disturbing can ever happen to a Cliveden- 
Banks, and Mrs. Midget is amiably indifferent to what 
happens. Nothing much is known as to the feelings of 
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the mysterious young lovers, Henry and Ann, who drift 
in and out of the cabin from time to time, still fearful 
of being separated but never taking much part in what 
is going on. 

Mr. Lingley, in consequence of this diversity of moods, 
has some little difficulty in bringing his meeting to order. 
Nor can he do much with it after it has been brought 
to order. He does, however, finally bring them all to 
the point of agreeing that, if such action seem wise later, 
he shall represent them all before the Examiner, and 
shall, in preparation for that meeting, sort of tabulate 
them, as it were. 


Linciey — Excellent. Then I can put all the cases before this — this ex- 
aminer briefly and to the point. 

Mrs. C-Banks — It should save us a great amount of trouble. 

Linctey — So, if you will all just give me a few details about yourselves — 
and any special little reference you might like me to bring forward. Mrs. 
Cliveden-Banks, let me start with you. What shall I say about you to this 
— er — examiner? 

Mrs. C-Banxs —I should just say I am —or was — Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — 
and leave it at that. 

Linctey— Um! Oh, very well; you, Mrs. Midget? 

Mrs. Mivcer — Oh, I dunno. 

Linctey — Oh, dear, dear, dear! Is that really all? 

Mrs. Mincer — Yes, please sir. 

Linctey — All right — not at all satisfactory, but I suppose all right —in 
my hands. 1 can answer for myself of course. You, Mr. Prior? 

Tom — Oh, say, I’m an old drunk. Or rather a young one, 

Linctey — That won’t help you very much. 

Tom — How do you know? 

Linctey — But you must have had some redeeming qualities that will help 
you? For instance, were you good to your mother or — did you go to Oxford? 

Tom — Put down the truth —he will know it anyway. 

Linciry,— Really, you’re none of you being very helpful. (Writes.) A 
aise —" ares Mrs. Cliveden-Banks — er — and an I dunno. 

Mrs, C-Banxs—I should prefer to precede the drunk. 

Linctey — Very well. (Zo Henry.) Now, sir, how can you assist me? 

Henry —I can’t. 

Lincrey — But — you then, madam? 

Ann — He speaks for both of us. 

Henry — We have nothing to say. 

Lrnciex — It is really most discourteous of you! Mr. Duke, I can rely on 
you at any rate. 

Duxe — You can rely on me for one piece of information. 

Linciey — Thank you very much. 

Duxe—I now entirely agree with Mr. Prior for calling you a pompous 
old idiot! 

Tom — Cheers. 

Linctey — What? — just because I’m trying to do my duty! 

Duxe— Your duty! Your rubbish! You’re doing what you are because 
you’re in a blue funk! And I don’t blame you. I’m in a blue funk, too! But 
not so much as to make an utter ass of myself by trying to get out of this 
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with balance sheets and board meetings! You want to try and impress this 
examiner with your cleverness, your business importance, your supposed interest 
in your fellow creatures. You’re hoping to save your own skin that way. And I 
think it’s pretty rotten! 

Lincter — Indeed. Destructive criticism is very simple. Then perhaps you 
can advise me. 

Duxr —I can advise nothing. 

Linctey — Um! That’s very useful. 

Mrs. Mivcer — Oh, sir, not just one word of ’elp? 

Duxr — That is different. If I can help I will. But you mustn’t take any- 
thing I say in the nature of advice. The blind leading the blind, you know. 
I can only tell you what I am going to do myself, and I may be wrong. 

Tom — What are you going to do, Duke? 

Duxe—I have been trying to look into myself silently, trying to examine 
my past thoughtfully and humbly —to seek out all the faults and not try 
to excuse them. But to know all that I am responsible for; and when I see my 
life, lying before me like a blurred map, I am going to pray to be able to 
make one more prayer. But for myself; I am not fit to pray for others, If 
any of you care to do likewise please do so if it will comfort you. Look back. 

Mrs. C-Banxs —I could look back, of course, but I don’t intend to. Remem- 
ber Mrs. Lot. 

Mrs. Mipcer — Thank you, sir. 

Duxe— No, no, now that’s just what I didn’t want you to do. You see, 
Mrs. Midget — try to understand — we’re just shipmates, you and I —trying to 
help one another. I’m not a captain any longer. I cannot pray for others. Per- 
haps the realisation of that is the beginning of my punishment. I’ve lost my job. 

Linctey — I don’t suppose it was worth much anyway. 

Duxe— It was the most glorious job in the world. I suppose a man never 
really knows he’s incompetent until he’s sacked, and I can’t, I can’t understand 
and I ought to. It’s my job to; and it’s beastly hard not to be able to. It’s 
heartbreaking — it’s — (To Prior.) Give me a cigarette. 


A moment later the sound of the ship’s siren is heard, 
and a little later they know the boat has made port. 
The knowledge that the journey is over quite upsets them. 
Young Prior goes all to pieces, wildly protesting his fear 
of meeting the final test. Suddenly he feels in need 
of prayer—the prayer of a man, whether he be a 
clergyman or not. And Mrs. Midget agrees with him. 
“There’s no ’arm in ’abits, if they’re good ’abits,” says 
she; “‘ and prayer is a good ’abit.” 

So the Reverend Duke offers up the simple prayer of 
his childhood —the first one he ever learnt, he tells 
them, and probably the finest: “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild, look upon a little child — children — pardon our 
simplicity, suffer us to come to Thee. God bless father 
and mother, Harriet (she was my nurse), all kind friends, 
make me a good boy. Amen. Say it to yourselves if 
ret want to; and remember Harriet — she was a worthy 
soul.’ 
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Then Scrubby comes to announce that the boat is in 
and the Examiner’s cutter alongside. A moment later 
they hear his voice from the deck, gaily hallooing for 
Duke. And then he appears, filling the cabin door with 
his bulk and beaming good naturedly upon the company. 
He is the Rev. Frank Thomson, “ an elderly and massive 
clergyman, rotund, rubicund and jovial. He is dressed 
in white drill and a topee. But he wears a clergyman’s 
collar and black bib.” Suddenly the surprised Duke 
recognizes him. 


Tuomson — (beamingly). Ah, there you are! Duke, my old boy, how are 
you? 

Duxe— Good —! My—! Well—! Well, I’m dashed if it isn’t old 
‘* grease spot.” (Crossing and shaking Hands.) 

Tuomson — It is, sir, and greasier than ever. Phew! This climate! Well, 
I am glad to see you after all this time. How are you, Duke? Have a good 
passage? You’re looking fit. (Taking off topee and wiping forehead.) 

Duxe— I’m not feeling it. 

Tuomson —I only heard this morning your boat was due in this afternoon. 
I'd seen your name on the passenger list of course — so I hurried down especial- 
ly to meet you, I’d been up country. 

Duxe — Thank you. 

Tuomson — Well, how goes everything? I’m bursting for news! How’s Fer- 
guson — still in the same old place? 

Duxe — No, they’ve made him a bishop now. 

Txomson — Good Lor’, they would. Well, I hope he likes it. And what’s 

become of Maltby; and that little fellow with the red hair and spectacles? I 
never could remember his name. (Lights a cigarette.) And do you still go 
for your blow-out at Simpson’s every pay day, you young rascal? Tell me, 
what’s the meat like there now? 
‘ Duxe — (greatly agitated and in no mood for Thomson’s frivolity). Thomson, 
I’m delighted to see you again, of course, and I’m dying to tell you everything 
afterwards — if I can—but can’t you realise— at this moment — how terribly 
worried I am? 

Tuomson — Worried — worried about what? 

Duxr — This — this person. 

THomson — What person? 

Duxe — This person — or whoever it is —who’s just coming to examine us. 

Tuomson — The examiner! Oh, I shouldn’t worry about him! 

Duxe — What — do — you — mean? 

Tuomson — I’m the examiner! 

(General movement.) 

Duxe — You — you are! 

Tuomson — Well, I’m one of ’em anyway. We've got dozens on the job. 
And they will shove all the duds on to it. My dear boy, our profession is not 
what it used to be. Terribly overcrowded, too, believe me. 

Duke —You’re — my — examiner? 

THomson — Yes— you’re under my orders now. And I tell you, my boy, 
you'll have to mind your p’s and q’s; and how you’ll have to slog at it! But 
I’ve fixed your ‘“‘digs”’ up for you all right; they’re not up to much, but 
clean, in the same house as myself; the old woman’s quite a decent sort. And 
ld Aen your work, right in the center of the parish, so you couldn’t do better, 
really. 
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Duxze — Work? 

Tuomson —I find it quite handy myself. 

Duxs — ‘‘ Parish —slog at it.’”? Thomson, Thomson, you don’t mean I 
haven’t lost my job after all? Don’t torture me, tell me quickly. 

Tuomson — Of course you haven’t lost it. You haven’t started it yet. 
You’re just beginning) it. 

Duxe— Not lost my job? Still got my job. Oh, thank you! Oh, thank 
God! I will work harder now every moment, I swear I will, Mr. Thomson. 
Harder than ever! Oh, do you all hear? My job I was so keen on —it’s not 
been taken from me after all. My—oh! (sits at table, and quietly cries) job. 

Tuomson — (patting him on shoulder). There, there, boy, there, there! 
Whatever made you think it would be taken from you? There, there, it’s quite 
all right, 


With Duke recovered the Reverend Thomson suggests 
that he may as well begin his apprenticeship by assisting 
in the examination of his fellow passengers, an action 
that indicates to both Mr. Lingley and Mrs. Cliveden- 
Banks that favoritism is likely to play a large part in the 
inquiry. But neither their remarks nor their attitude 
has any effect on the Examiner. Lingley is dismissed as 
a nuisance the minute he seeks to assert himself. In 
fact they are all sent to the deck to await their calls, 
while the Examiner goes over the list with Duke. 

According to his notations all those on the ship are 
expected ashore excepting Henry and Ann, and of them 
there is no record. This is rather puzzling to Duke, 
but of seemingly no great importance to the Examiner, 
who proceeds at once to the examination of Lingley. 

“T am Lingley, of Lingley, Limited!” announces that 
worthy, as he faces the Reverend Thomson. 

““ Never mind the Limited. You are just Lingley now,” 
replies Thomson. 

And thereafter the experience of the big business man 
is not pleasant. The record in the book is decidedly 
against him. What he boasts of as enterprise the Exami- 
ner sets down as plain dishonesty, and when he character- 
izes that statement as a lie he is sent peremptorily from 
the room. 


Linertey —I—TI’m afraid you don’t understand business, 

Tuomson — Not the way you conduct it. Why, you’ye been a rascal from 
the very start. You commenced your career by breaking a playmate’s head 
against a granite curb because he had a painted tin horse. You wanted to get it. 
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Lryciry — Well, I got it. 

Tromson — Oh, I grant you that! That’s how you’ve made that glorious 
straight path you boast about. By knocking down anyone who came across it 
or tried to turn you off it. The foundation of Lingley, Limited, was laid when 
you stole the plans of a turbine engine — and let the inventor die in poverty. 

Linciry — I’ve not been wicked. People respect me. 

Tuomson — Do they? To your face, perhaps. Some men get found out 
during their lives, Lingley. You are only found out now. Come; off you get. 


Again Duke suggests that Henry and Ann be called. 
They seem such a worthy young pair of lovers. But the 
Examiner repeats his regret that he can find no record of 
them in his books. He asks Scrubby about them, and dis- 
covers from the steward that Henry and Ann are “ half- 
ways,” which appears to account for everything. But 
what a “ half-way ” is he does not then explain. He must 
get on with the others. 

Mrs. Cliveden-Banks is called. Her experience is no 
happier than was that of Mr. Lingley. She begins by 
patronizing Duke, seeking in that way his good offices as 
a friend at court. And she tries desperately to make up 
to the Reverend Thomson. But he knows her — and 
knows her husband, too, Colonel Cliveden-Banks. The 
colonel is known as “ Bunny ” to his friends and is even 
then a popular golfer on shore. “ Bunny,” the Examiner 
reports, is eagerly awaiting the coming of his wife 
— though why eagerly he (Thomson) is at a loss to 
understand. 

The news is not pleasant to Mrs. Cliveden-Banks. 
Having escaped from “ Bunny ”’ in life, she considers it 
a scurvy trick that she should have to take up with him 
again in death. And the Examiner’s announcement that 
not only will she meet “ Bunny,” but that she will live 
with him and be a wife to him until she learns to be a 
good wife fills her with dismay. She refuses, absolutely. 
She could not, she admits, face her husband again. She 
could not stand the look in his eyes. 


Tuomson —. . . You never could look him in the eyes. You're a thoroughly 
bad lot. You trapped him; you were grasping, you made him marry you. You 
—=you— you— 


Mrs. C-Banxs— Don’t let me down before him. (Indicating Duke.) 
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Txomson —I wouldn’t if you’d been a good harlot; but you weren't, you 
were a bad one. 

Mrs. C-Banxs— Rather a vulgar way of putting it! 

Duxe — Dear, dear, only a poor unfortunate after all, 

Tuomson — No, Duke, not a poor unfortunate. This old woman was once a 
beautiful young girl, outwardly, but she was never an unfortunate, never. She’s 
been just a schemer. And somehow she’s always managed to fall on her feet. 
There were two other men before she met Cliveden-Banks, richer men too than 
he was then. But she saw something steady in Bunny, so she made him marry 
her. He found out all about it later—and he’s never told her. Too un- 
selfish — too ‘‘ big’? —too loyal. So she goes back to him. I hope he beats 
her — but I know he won’t. Anyway, she’ll get her punishment. The eyes that 
made her run away. Only remember, Mrs. Cliveden-Banks, it won’t be Bunny 
who’ll know now, it will be you and I and everybody except Bunny. He’ll have 
forgotten. 


Tom Prior comes next. He has not yet recovered from 
his panic and his nerves are all to pieces. But he wants 
to know the worst. And he wants to die — really die and 
forget. But that, Thomson tells him, is impossible. He 
must go on, like the others, And in time he will for- 
get 





Tom — As if I could! As if I would anyway. You damned torturer. I 
see what you want me to do, You want me to chuck drink, develop a nice clear 
brain and remember all the other horrors! No, I won’t do it. It’s all P’ve got, 
it’s my only comfort and if I’m to go on I won’t give it up. See? But I’m 
not going to go on. Kill me! There, it’s not asking much. And look at all 
the trouble it will spare you. I’m not worth saving. I’m not really. 

THomson — You’ve suffered. 

Tom —Ha! (As if to say, ‘‘ Haven’t I?’’) 

TuHomson — Can’t I do anything? 

Tom — No, you can’t. 

Mrs. Mincer — (quietly). Perhaps I could, sir. 

THomson — (sharply). What do you want? 
¥ Mrs. Mmcer— My name’s Midget, sir. Excuse me bargin’ in as it were, 

ee 

Tuomson — I’m very pleased to meet you — yes, yes, I know all about you. 
But you’ve no business here yet. 

Mrs. Mwcer—Oh, but I have. You see, yer Reverence, when I first got 
on to this big boat nobody would speak to me. I was lost as it were — was — and 
then young Mr. Prior was very kind to me. ’E spoke to me and broke the icicles, 
as is said, and if he is in trouble I really don’t feel I could put my ’ead on my 
pillow to-night — if I ’ave one — after what ’e done for me. 


She understands young men of the Prior type, does 
Mrs. Midget, and she thinks maybe, if he will let her, she 
can help him a bit. What he really needs is a good, 
honest, respectable housekeeper to take care of him. 

“Then all your things would be properly looked 
after,” she promises. ‘“ With everything mended and 
darned ready for yer to put on. Someone to see yer 
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didn’t sit up too late, too often. No fussing mind, and 
call you in the morning with a nice ’ot cup of tea. What 
time do you get up?” 


Tom — Oh, don’t! ‘at 

Mrs. Mimcer—Oh, you can ’ave your drinks, as long as you don’t let 
them interfere with your meals or take away your appetite. I’m a good cook 
I am, and if you left anything untouched it would upset me awful. 

Txomson — Mrs. Midget, you’re suggesting. 

Mrs. Mincer —I was thinking of it, yes. 

Tuomson — Very fine, very fine of you. There’s a little cottage waiting for 
you, with a garden by the sea. 

Mrs. Mwcer— There we are then! The very spot. (Sudden change to the 
practical.) ’As it got a good sink? 

Txuomson — You don’t quite follow. True, Mr. Prior is free to do as he 
chooses but he has not yet arrived on the same plane as you have. He would 
not be allowed to live there to begin with anyway. 

Mrs. Mimcer— Then why can’t I go where he’s going? That’s simple 
enough. 

Tuomson — It would mean going back to the slums. 

Mrs. Mipcer— And what’s the matter with the slums? They’re all right. 

Tom —I won’t listen to the idea. 

Mrs. Mincer — (pleading). You can always give me a week’s notice. 

Tom —I’m not worth bothering about. 

Mrs. Mivcer —I’m willing to ’ave a shot. 

Tom —I can’t understand this extraordinary interest anyway. 

Mrs. Mincer— One good turn deserves another. Sir, wouldn’t the people 
who spoilt you be glad if they knew you was in capable ’ands? 

Tom — They would be, I suppose. 

Mrs. Miwwcer — And doing well? (With growing fervour.) 

Tom — Er — yes —of course. 

Mrs. Mipcer — That might ease those ’orrid thoughts of yours a bit too, 
mightn’t it? 

Tom — It might. 

Mrs. Mincer — Well then, ain’t it worth it, sir? 

Tom — Please don’t keep calling me “ sir.”” I’m not a gentleman really. 

Mrs. Mivcer — Aren’t you, sir? 

Tom — No, I’m not. If I were, I shouldn’t be hesitating as I am. Mr. 
Examiner, help me. You must be experienced in making decisions. 

Tuomson — No, boy, I can’t help you in this. It’s your own choice. 


It is not an easy decision for Prior to make. He 
can’t promise to be good. And he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that he isn’t worth anybody’s bothering about. 
But — he’ll try! 

Prior has gone back to the deck. Mrs. Midget is fol- 
lowing happily after him. The Examiner smiles benign- 
ly upon her. “‘ Good-bye Mrs. Prior,” he calls. “ You're 
a good mother!” 

She turns ferociously to check him. “Blast you,” she 
screams, “‘ how did you find out?” But in a minute she 
is pleading pitifully that no one shall ever be told. And 
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when, they promise her they will not tell she is joyously 
happy again. 

“Oh, sirs, ain’t it wonderful?” she beams. “He 
doesn’t know me, and I’ve got him to look after at last 
— without any fear of me disgracing him. It’s "Eaven, 
that’s what it is, it’s ’Eaven!”’ 

The examinations are over and the Examiner is about 
to leave. But as he turns toward the deck door Henry 
and Ann suddenly reappear, bewildered and frightened, 
still clinging to each other. Again Duke tries to put in 
a good word for them, but Thomson cannot help. “He 
gazes at them thoughtfully, then shakes his head as if 
regretfully, and most tenderly. ‘ Not yet, my children,’ ” 
he says as he passes out the door. 

“Henry and Ann stand hopeless and bewildered, they 
look from one to the other curiously; then, she, terror- 
stricken in awful apprehension of the uncertainty of their 
plight, at their being ignored, at the mystery of it all, 
suddenly clutches Henry’s arm and holds to him tightly.” 


There is a moment’s darkness to indicate the passage 
of hours. It is night again. “The moonlight pours 
in through the portholes and through the center door 
which is wide open — Scrubby is tidying up—Once more 
the mysterious drum is heard, and Ann appears from 
the deck.” 

The boat has sailed, and Ann and Henry have been 
left behind. Why, they can’t understand. They are un- 
happy and still fearful of that dreaded separation. 
Henry, too, has imagined that he has heard his pet dog, 
Jock — the one they had left staring in at the window 
of their flat. Jock had barked — and there was a tinkling 
sound, like the crash of glass. Henry’s nerves are all 
on edge because of the cries that rush in suddenly upon 
him. 

Henry — And since we left that harbour I feel we are bound for some 


dimly remembered place — Ann, I feel—a breeze like a breath of new — of 
different air. 
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Ann — They didn’t question us. Perhaps it’s freedom. 

Henry — Ann, Ann, wife, wife. Don’t let’s get away from each other. We 
don’t know where we are, we don’t know what’s becoming of us, or where we're 
going. , 

Ann —I don’t really care what’s becoming of me as long as I am with my 
husband. What else matters? But if you went away from me — 

Henry — It seems you’re rather leaning on me now! 

Ann — Shares, Henry. 

Henry — Shares, Ann. 

Ann — You see, I love you. I love you so much. I love the way you 
walk, the way you hold your head. I love you. I love your mouth. (Ann sits 
down. Henry kneels with arm around her.) 

Henry — My wonderful Ann. They won’t separate us now, will they, Ann? 
Nothing can take one from the other now? 

Ann — Nothing — nothing. 

Henry — Keep close though, keep close— Are you cold? 

Ann — (takes hold of him). No. I’ve got you, darling, I’ve got you. 

Henry — Never let go. 

Ann — Why aren’t we closer? I thought we would be when we were dead. 

Henry —I thought there would be no need for speech. That we, the real 
you and I would drift away together. Where is the utter completeness? Oh, 
Ann — Ann — 

Ann — Supposing, after all, we were wrong. 

Henry — Wrong? — how wrong? What was that? 


It is only Scrubby, come back to continue his tidying 
up. And now from him they learn why it is they have 
been left behind, and why they must always be left be- 
hind, and spend eternity making trips from shore to shore 
—as he has done. They are half-ways, like himself. 
“ We're the people who ought to have had more courage,” 
he explains; “ more courage to face life.” 


Ann — Do you remember how you became a half-way? 

Scrusry — Oh, no. I’ve been allowed to forget. I hope you’ll be allowed 
to forget. It would be too cruel if they didn’t let you forget in time that 
you killed yourselves, 

Ann — Scrubby! (A pause.) 

Henry — (cries out). My God! that’s it! Now I remember! Suicide! 

Scrussy — Keep closer to him, madam. 

Henry — The people who ought to have had more courage! I see. That’s 
what we’ye done that wasn’t right. 

Ann—Henry! (Goes to him.) 

Henry — The little bits are fitting together. 

Ann — Dear, don’t worry. 

Henry — Ann, I wanted to forget. Oh, don’t say the damned torture’s going 
to start all over again. We’d reached the end of our tether as it was. Ann — 

Ann — I’m with you still. (She stands behind his chair and puts her arms 
around him.) 

Henry — But you can’t face it, Ann, you can’t stand it any more, I won’t 
let you suffer— not, another second. We’ll kill ourselves, dear, and forget in 
each other’s arms. Then we’ll be so happy, sweet, so happy for ever. Oh, but 
it’s over. We have killed ourselves. And we’re not happy. 
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They had taken their own lives, they explain to Scrub- 
by, because they realized the hopelessness of their great — 
love and had given themselves to each other without the 
sacrament of marriage. And then, because they had 
been brave, they had been beaten down gradually by the 
malicious gossip of their friends until, finally, they had 
decided to wipe out the “one minute spiritual barrier 
between them,” which, they believed, was death. And 
now they find themselves just the same as though they 
had never died. 

Again Henry is assailed by memories of the dog, Jock. 
And there is a great longing in his heart to go back to 
life — just for a little while—to try again, to try to 
right the wrong he feels he has done Ann. There must 
be some way, he thinks. He will go on deck by himself, 
and perhaps it will be made clear to him. 

“Don’t let him go too far, madam. Call him, now,” 
warns Scrubby. 

From the deck Henry answers her halloo, but rather 
faintly. And when she calls again a moment later there 
is no answer. Wildly she runs to the deck, calling, call- 
ing — but there is no answer. Nor is there comfort in 
Scrubby’s words when she appeals to him. 

Scrussy — He has gone. 

Ann — (screams). Henry! ! (To Scrubby.) You haven’t looked. 

Scruspy — Useless, 

Ann — What do you mean? (Quiet now.) 

Scrussy — I know what’s happened to him. 

Ann — What? 

Scrussy — He lives again! 

Ann — Lives! Henry gone back? 

Scrussy — The dog, ma’am, outside the window. Perhaps broke through. 

Ann — Henry is gone back, alone. 

Scrussy — The dog, ma’am, outside the window! to resist the fumes, maybe, 

Ann — Gone back. I'll follow him. 

Scrussy — You can’t. 

Ann — Henry wouldn’t leave me alone. 

Scrussy — He couldn’t help himself, madam. 

Ann — But we’ve been dead a week — 

Scruspy — A week! A century! A moment! There’s no time here. He’s 
gone back, madam. 

Ann — Then I’ll go too. 

Scruspy — You can’t. 


Ann —I will. I must! 
Scruspy — It’s impossible. 
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Ann—TI will follow. Henry! Henry! Henry, dear, where are you? It’s 
Ann, dear. Where are you, baby? Just tell me where you are? Where are you? 
T’ll come, darling. Just tell me. Henry! Henry! 

Scrussy — He won’t answer. (Standing in shadows.) 

Ann— Henry! Henry, are you in the flat? I believe you are, Henry; 
you mustn’t be there by yourself — you won’t know how to manage anything. 

Scrubsy — It’s useless. 

Ann —I will follow him! I will! I will! WHenry, listen, Henry. Our love, 
our great love. (The drum is heard again.) It’s speaking, Henry, the little 
wedding ring, that wasn’t a wedding ring at all— put it on my finger again. 
It’s on the mantel-piece. Henry, don’t leave me alone for ever. It’s Ann, 
your Ann, who wants you. Henry! Henry dear! (The drum stops.) 

Scrursy — Quiet! Quiet! I heard something out there —on the deck. (An- 
other pause, then Henry appears in the centre doorway.) 

ANN — (without seeing him, still facing front). Hello, Henry! 

Henry — (coming toward her). Hello, Ann. Quick, dear, be very quick! 
There’s only a second or two. I’ve come to fetch you home, dear! Ready, 
sweetheart? (Holding out his hand.) 

Ann — Ready, Henry, ready! (Turning and taking his hand.) 

Henry — We’ve such a lot to do, my love. And such a little time to do it 
in. Quick. Quick. 


They go out together. The drum starts again very 
softly. Scrubby watches them go. 


THE END 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Lewis BEacu 


OF the plays written with the younger generation and 
its alleged irresponsibility as a theme, none that New 
York saw last season scored as definitely pleasant an 
impression as Lewis Beach’s “ The Goose Hangs High.” 

Produced at the Bijou Theater January 29, 1924, it 
found a public immediately. A few of the reviewers 
acknowledged a half-suppressed fear that the story had 
too happy an ending to be wholly artistic, but they all ad- 
mitted that as a transcript of life it was mostly true and 
observantly written. 

Additional interest attached to this play’s production 
by reason of its backing. The producers, the Dramatists’ 
Theater, Inc., had been organized some months before 
by five active and successful playwrights — Edward 
Childs Carpenter, Owen Davis, James Forbes, Cosmo 
Hamilton, and Arthur Richman. 

Their experiences in the theater had convinced them it 
was possible for authors to finance, direct and manage 
their own productions and they were eager to try. For 
one reason or another — perhaps they did it deliberately 
to prove the sincerity prompting their experiment — they 
selected a drama by an author outside their group as 
their first play. Mr. Carpenter handled most of the busi- 
ness connected with the enterprise and Mr. Forbes did 
a particularly good job as director of the rehearsals, 
while the other three probably were quite free with sug- 
gestions for improvements. 
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It is two days before Christmas when “The Goose 
Hangs High” begins. ‘The scene is the living room of 
the Bernard Ingals’s home “ in a small city in the middle 
West.”’ It is a “ charming, restful, Colonial living room, 
obviously long lived in by people of breeding and taste 
. . . . It is 5 o’clock in the afternoon. The lamps are 
lighted.” 

The Ingals, Bernard and Eunice, are still a happily: 
married pair, even though they have reached middle 
age — happy in their mutual love and twice as happy 
in their love of their children. “They have charm and 
distinction,” reports the author, “and they will always 
be respected. One feels— on seeing them —that he 
would like to know them personally. Eunice is tall and 
slender; a beautiful woman in her late forties. Bernard 
is fifty-one, thin, and fairly tall. He has never lost his 
youthful enthusiasm and his manner is often very boyish.” 

There is some natural family excitement incident to 
the holiday preparations. Two of the children, Brad- 
ley and Lois, the twins, are coming home from col- 
lege. But Hugh, the oldest, out of college six years and 
working in New York, has written that he cannot make 
it. Which, seeing it is the first Christmas he has missed, 
is rather distressing news to his fond mother. How- 
ever — She is one to make the best of it — even if her 
husband does catch the glimmer of a furtive tear or two 
on her cheek. There must be some good reason for 
Hugh’s not coming — seeing they both had written him 
offering to pay his fare. 

Noel Derby drops in. Noel is an old friend of the 
family, and the nearest thing to a man chum Bernard 
still clings to. Their mutual interest in floriculture ap- 
pears to be the thing they hold most in common. 
They both love to work around growing plants and it 
long has been Noel’s ambition to induce Bernard to give 
up the thing he is doing and join him in a greenhouse 
business. Right now he can buy a place at a great 
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bargain, and he has come again to see if there isn’t a 
chance — 

But there isn’t. Bernard had rather own a green- 
house and grow plants and flowers than anything else 
he can think of —but when a man has two children 
in college, at the present cost of things — adventuring 
in business is one of the things he can’t do. 

A second caller is Leo Day. “Day is a handsome 
man in his early thirties, but he is quite without poise 
or breeding. He wears a fine raccoon coat, cutaway, 
spats, a derby tilted a trifle too much on one side, and 
he carries a stick. He has an unlighted cigar in his 
mouth. He does not take off his hat until he sees Eunice.” 

Day is one of the newly elected members of the City 
Council. This, his first call, is partly social, partly 
business, and entirely personal. The Ingals, to him, 
represent a stratum in local society to which he is hopeful 
of climbing. Eunice Ingals is Roger Bradley’s daughter 
—and the thought of being an invited guest at the table 
of a Bradley intrigues the recently elevated politician. 
He is quite frank, even a little fresh, in saying so. 

A moment later, with Noel Derby gone, Day has a 
chance to state the real object of his visit. He is, he 
reminds Bernard, entirely self-made. He was reared in 
the orphan asylum on the hill and often, as a kid, when 
he looked down upon the city he would tell the Mother 
Superior that some day he would be somebody in that 
city. 

In pursuing that ambition consistently he has had him- 
self elected councilman — not because he wanted the 
salary; any one of his thirty gasoline stations pays him 
more than he gets for lawmaking — but to help him get 
in with the right people. He has made his way through 
the business world, he has acquired money and he has 
achieved political distinction. Now he wants to get in 
with the right people socially. He wants the right kind 
of a wife. And he would like to have Bernard advise 
him. 
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Day —... Is anything wrong with me? 

Brernarp — Why, no! 

Day — Then what’s the trouble? 

Bernarp —I don’t think there is any. 

Day — Then why aren’t people taking me up? They certainly know about 
me. I’ve been in office a month but — 

Bernarpv —I don’t believe local politics are much of a stepping stone to 
social advancement. But, Day, there’s nothing in that, 

Day —I want it. I’m going to fight for it. And I want your help. 

Bernard — Oh, but I—I’m notin the social crowd. 

Day — You could be if you wanted to—and your children are. Well, what 
about it? Will you help me? 

Bernard — If I can do anything. 

Day — You can and you’re going to. 

Bernarp — What do you mean? 

Day — I’ve been snubbed —I’m not going to be again. I can do a lot for 
you at City Hall, Ingals, if you return the compliment. If you don’t — (Shrugs 
his shoulders.) 

Bernarp — (surprised). What? 

Day—I’m up for membership at the Country Club. You can help me. 

Bernarv — I’m not a member. 

Day — But friends of yours are. 

Bernarp — What do you mean, Day? 

Day — There’s no use beating about the bush: I’ve got to have your help 
and I’m going to have it. 

Bernard — (angered). You mean part of my job as City Assessor is to 
help you socially? 

Day — Yes. 

Brernarv — Good God! We’ve had unpleasantness at the City Hall — things 
have been particularly trying with some of the new councilmen, but — Day, 
I can’t. 

Day — Why not? You mean you won’t take me up? 

Bernarp — No. But think, man, it’s not square, 

Day — You want to keep your position? 

Bernarp — Yes, of course. Why, I — (stops.) 

Day — Councilmen always have friends they want jobs for. And the friends 
can be damned insistent. But I’m for you if 

Bernarp — (breaking in). You mean the council wants to get rid of me? 

Day —I don’t say there’s a plan actually on foot, but it’s well for you to 
have me pulling for you. And I can make it worth your while, if — 

Brernarp — No! 

Day — A check — or slip you some cash — 

Brernarp — No! 

Day — Well, that’s up to you. (Zaughs.) I shan’t insist on that. But I 
want you to speak to your friends at the Country Club — they vote next week. 
And what’s the matter with inviting me here to dinner some night soon? 

Brernarv — Day! 

Day — Why not? Would you be ashamed? 

4 Bernarp — Oh, don’t you understand? It isn’t that. It’s like taking a 
ribe, 

Day — Bah! To invite me to dinner, to tell your friends it’d be a good 
thing to have me in the Club? Why it won’t hurt your conscience a damn bit. 
(Pause.) Well? It’s just a part of your job, Ingals. And you want to keep 
your job. 

Bernarp — (does not look at Day). Vl do what I can. 








As Bernard closes the door on Day, refusing his tender 
of cigars and his kind offer to take him any place he 
wants to go in his waiting Mercer, “ he stands still for a 
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moment, thinking. He is angry, but he is caught; he 
can’t do anything else.”” A moment later he has, a little 
shamefacedly, asked Eunice if she thinks they might in- 
vite Day to dinner some day the following week, and 
she, surprised, has replied cheerily: “Of course, ‘dear, 
if you'd like to.” 

Living with the Ingals is Eunice’s mother, Mrs. Brad- 
ley. “Granny” is the family name for her. She is 
just back from a walk, during which she picked up a 
family friend, Julia Murdoch. “ Julia is a rather large, 
dark complexioned woman of middle age. She is dressed 
as though she’s just left a Fifth Avenue shop. Granny is 
in her early seventies; she’s rather small, physically, but 
is an aristocrat through and through.” 

The talk is desultory, until it is turned into such chan- 
nels of implied criticism as Granny sometimes likes to 
employ. She has a favorite family complex — that the 
Ingals children are a pampered set and that their parents 
have quite deliberately made fools of themselves sacri- 
ficing everything for the children’s happiness. In this 
argument Julia Murdoch sides with Granny. She doesn’t 
approve of Eunice wearing her old clothes so Lois can 
have a new frock. She doesn’t, as a matter of fact, think 
very much of the kind of education the children are get- 
ting. Which is the reason she and her husband had not 
urged their son, Ronald, to go to college. 

“ At the time Cal and I didn’t feel we could afford to 
send him. I don’t think so much of this college business 
anyhow. It just gets it into their heads they’re ladies 
and gentlemen.” 

“Is that a bad thing?” Eunice asks, 

“Oh, you know what I mean,” Julia explains. “ They 
seem to think their parents are made of money and all 
they have to do is have a good time. And where are 
they when they graduate? They don’t learn anything 
about making money but every way to spend it. And as 
for religion, college makes them all atheists.” 
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Julia has also heard, she mentions incidentally, that 
Hugh Ingals and Dagmar Carroll are engaged. Which 
is news to the Ingals and a bit of a shock to Eunice, 
even though she doesn’t believe it. And she asks 
Granny not to say anything about even the rumor to 
Bernard. 

Bernard is back from the store, loaded with “ cash and 
carry supplies” and bringing a missing present bought 
for Bradley — a rare volume that he needs in his work. 
Bradley hopes to be a painter and designer of stage 
scenery when he gets out of college. The book cost 
$30, but — as the parents repeat — he wants it. 

“Wanting” and ‘getting’ mean the same thing in this 
house,” Granny explains to Julia. “Oh, their goose 
hangs high!” 

Eunice catches Bernard trying to unload his pockets 
without exposing a telegram among his papers. She is 
immediately anxious. Perhaps the children can’t come! 
Perhaps one of them is ill! He is forced to show the 
wire to her to quell her fears. It is from Lois, and reads: 

“Terribly sorry but I can’t leave until you wire me 
fifty dollars with loads of love Lois.” 


Brernarp — You see. 

Granny — (disgusted). Oh! 

Eunice — Oh, she won’t get home tomorrow. 

Brernarp — Yes, she will! The wire came three days ago. 

Eunice — Poor Lois, she always runs short at the last moment. 

Bernard — (laughing). Can’t you see her, forgetting all about having to 
buy a railroad ticket? Next time I think I’ll buy the ticket myself. 

Eunice — Do you suppose Bradley has enough money? 

Bernarp — (/aughs). Oh, we’d have heard from him if he hadn't. 

Granny — Oh, you two make me tired! Julia, can’t you bring them to 
their senses? 

Brernarp — Well, Eunice, listen to that! 

Granny — You let the children think you’re made of money. They get 
anything they want. 

Bernarp — Oh, no, they don’t. 

Granny — There’s Eunice in a dress that’s been made over and made over. 
You’ve eyen given up your greenhouse because it costs a few dollars to heat. 
And Eunice has gone without a maid all fall so you could send more money to 
them. And do you think they appreciate it? 

Eunice — Oh, Mother, they do! a 

Granny — If Lois didn’t realize she had to save enough money to get home 
with, she should have been made to stay in school for the holidays. Oh, you 
can’t blame them for trampling on you when you lie right down at their feet. 

Evunicz — Mother, this isn’t very pleasant for Julia. 
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Jura — Oh, it’s none of my business, I know. But I think your mother’s 
right. We’ve taught Ronald to do things for himself. He knows the value of 
a nickel. How can any one appreciate filet mignon if he doesn’t know what 
round steak’s like? 

A moment later the excitement begins. First, and 
without previous warning, Hugh Ingals, the unexpected, 
appears suddenly in the doorway, with a cheery “Good 
afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Ingals.” A second later his 
mother has him in her arms and his delighted Dad is 
pumphandling his arm with enthusiasm. 

Hugh had no intention of coming, but he changed his 
mind at the last minute — changed it because he could 
not bear to think of the twins and his fond parents weep- 
ing over his empty chair at the Christmas feast. The 
suspicious Julia, however, is inclined to think that Dag- 
mar Carroll’s coming home had something to do with it. 
Hugh evades that issue. 4 

There is another commotion at the door, preceded by 
the hearty yowling of “ Hail, hail, the gang’s all here!” 
and followed by a march of the celebrants. 

The twins are home. “ Before anyone can move, the 
street door is opened and Lois and Bradley tear into the 
living room. Lois comes first; she has a hat box, an 
ukulele, and three flower boxes. Bradley holds three 
suitcases on his extended arms, a bag hangs from his 
elbow, and golf clubs are strapped across his back. Im- 
mediately they take possession of the house and seem 
to charge the atmosphere with electricity. They are in 
their early twenties. At times they seem younger — 
thoughtless, vapid creatures. Then they surprise by 
abruptly revealing keen, informed minds. They’re a fine- 
looking, healthy pair who live every moment of the day. 
There’s great commotion throughout the following scene, 
which is played with great speed. Every one seems to 
be talking at once.” 

For the next five minutes something strongly resem- 
bling pandemonium reigns. Everybody has to greet 
everybody else, and everybody does so heartily and 
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Granny: Ob, you two make me tired! You let the children think 
youre made of money. They get anything they want. 
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explosively. Even Granny is drawn into the whirling 
enthusiasm of the homecoming, though you feel that a 
moment later the strain on her nerves is going to tell — 
which it does the moment Bradley drags Dazzler the 
dog into the party. Still, there might easily be another 
reason — “the three children make more fuss over the 
dog than they have over their family,” reports the author. 
“The din is terrible.” 

Finally, as the scene quiets, the twins are induced to 
tell how they got there, and why they did not write. 
Bradley, it appears, aided and abetted by five other vaca- 
tioners, had pooled his funds with theirs and bought a 
considerably used Ford for $150. And six of them had 
reached their homes in that, though not without a 
struggle. 

“Jack and Barron escaped with eight-fifty apiece — 
they were dumped at Albany,” Brad reports. “Ted, 
fifteen; he lives in Syracuse; Jerry and Alan crawled 
out at Toledo —they antied twenty-five dollars each. 
Frank vamoosed at Detroit —his share was thirty-one; 
and I picked Sis up at Fordville and made her pay five 
dollars of my thirty-seven.” 

The children now, as apparently is their custom, take 
charge of the house. Bradley, having sent on two 
favorite Holbein prints ahead of him, unpacks them and 
hangs them in place of the much-prized family portraits 
of himself and Lois his mother has insisted on having 
in the living room. Lois accepts and approves the new 
dinner gown her mother has made her and immediately 
begins picturing its first appearance. Their planning 
and their thought is for and of themselves. Granny is 
quite disgusted. She begs Julia to take her home 
to dinner. “Not tonight—their first night!” pleads 
Eunice. “Qh, I'll see enough of them before they get 
away,” significantly answers Granny. 

Now the twins have bolted upstairs to freshen up. 
Word has come that there is dancing at the Chapmans’ 
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and they are keen to go over. Hugh is alone with his 
parents. He takes advantage of the moment to clear his 
mind of a secret he had planned to keep. 


Hucu —.. .You know, Dagmar and I are engaged. (Slight pause.) Hang it 
all, we weren’t going to tell any one just now. But Mrs. Carroll had suspicions; 
she got all worked up last night and Dagmar had to tell her. She swore her to 
secrecy but Mrs. Carroll blabbed it the first thing. 

BernarD — But why did you want to keep it secret? 

Hucu — Oh, I don’t know; we just did. Course we intended to tell you 
and the Carrolls but the others weren’t to know till we were married. 

Eunice — It’s to be soon then? 

Hucu — Next month, we hope. 

Eunice — Hugh! 

Hucu — It’s the hardest thing to find the kind of apartment we want. We've 
been looking for a month. 

Brernarp — Hugh — how about finances? 

Hucu —I’ve enough saved to buy the furniture for a little apartment. 
Dagmar’s going on with her work. 

Brernarp — What? 

Hucu — She wouldn’t give it up for any one. As long as she feels that way 
I don’t want her to. Neither of us has to pay much of an income tax; but 
we love each other so why shouldn’t we get married? 

Eunice —I never dreamed you were in love, Hugh. 

Hucu — You've known Dagmar. Didn’t you see I was bound to fall in 
love with her? She’s the finest girl in the world — she’s wonderful! 

Bernarp — (jesting). In a month —better get my evening clothes out of 
moithballs, Eunice. 

Hucu — The wedding isn’t going to be here. 

Brrnarp — Then we’ll have to go to New York. 

Huca — Oh, of course, it’d be great to have you there. But I think you’d 
have more fun if you’d wait and come on a little later, You see, we’re just 
going to drop in on a minister some Saturday afternoon and then run over to 
Atlantic City for the weekend. (Pause.) 

Eunice — It’s such a surprise —I can’t understand why you’ve never said 
anything to me. " 

Hucu — You never asked. (Laughs.) You must have realized I’d get married 
some day. 

Eunice — Of course. but (breaks off; goes to him.) I hope you'll be 
very happy, Hugh. (She kisses him.) 

Hucu — Thanks, Mother. 

Bernard — (goes to Hugh). I guess Hugh knows what we hope. (Gives 
him his hand. Pause.) 

Hucu — But I don’t see why there has to be such gloom about it. 

Eunice — (quickly; almost beseechingly). Oh, there isn’t, Hugh, there isn’t! 
We’re happy for you. 





It is a sad sort of happiness, however. Nor is it 
brightened perceptibly by the developments of the next 
few minutes. Lois is down again, proud of her record 
dressing, and bringing with her the gift she has 
bought for her mother’s Christmas present. She just 
couldn’t wait till Christmas. It happens to be a hand- 
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some ostrich feather fan that just matches Lois’s costume. 
“ Dad, did you ever hear about the woman who gave 
her husband lace curtains for Christmas?” laughs Hugh. 
But Lois dodges the impeachment. She really wanted 
her mother to have something nice. And so did Dad. 
And it was awfully sweet of him to wire the money. 
Now Hugh, urged by Lois, has decided to run over to 
the Chapmans with the twins. Of course his father and 
mother won’t care! Why should they? There will be 
lots of time to visit, and this will give him a chance to 
see all the old crowd! He is up the stairs in two bounds 
to get ready. 
With the boys upstairs donning their makeup, Lois 
chats affably if a little critically with her father and 
mother. 


Lois— .. . You’ve a new council, haven’t you? 

Bernarp — Yes. And they’re raising Cain. 

Lois — How so? 

Brernarp — Upsetting everything. They act as though this was the first 
council the city ever had. 

Lors — Who are they? 

Bernarp — Frank Monroe, John Teed, Elliott Kimberly 

Lois — (breaking in, interested). Not that terrible Kimberly who used to 
run a livery? 

Bernarp — The same. 

Lois — But he’s a crook! Good Lord, a hundred thousand people here and 
a man like Kimberly can get elected. Aren’t people like you ever going to 
wake up? 

Brernarp — (smiling). What do you mean? 

Lois — It makes me so damn mad! 

Eunice — Lois! 

Lois — (with increasing excitement). Mother, you ought to swear about it 
too! Decent people absolutely dodge their responsibility. (Bradley enters.) 
Look what you did about prohibition— let a lot of half-baked W. J. Bryans 
and W.C.T.U.’s turn us into law-breakers. The same busy-bodies that 

Braviey — (cutting in). Who wound her up? 

Lors —It makes me furious! But if you go on sleeping the first thing you 
know there’ll be a revolution. Then you’ll wake up. 

Braptey — Oh, get off the soap box, Sis! 

Lois — Yes, that’s the whole thing — laissez faire. 

Eunice — Oh, Lois, come here. 

Loris — What is it? (Goes to Eunice.) Too much powder? 

Eunice — Just let me put my arms around you. I want to be sure 

Loris — What is the matter, old sweetheart? 

BrapLey — Speaking of the affairs of government. (Holding up a bottle of gin 
which he has taken from the suitcase.) There, Dad, with my compliments. 

Bernarp — By George, where’d you get it? 

Braptey — From one of the rising millionaires. 

Eunice — Bradley, you might have been arrested. 

Braptey —I’d like to see any one go through my bag without a search 
warrant, 
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Eunice — But in Cambridge 

Braptry — When he delivered it the bootlegger had a policeman on the 
front seat of his car. 

Bernarp — You’re sure it’s O.K.? 

Braprry — One of the fellows analyzed it. If Prohibition continues, 
chemistry will be a required course in every high school. (Hugh enters. Lois 
puts on her coat. Eunice helps her.) 

Hucu — All ready. (Sees the gin.) Ho! Fire-water! 

Brapiey — (picking up his coat and hat). VI show you how to make the 
peppiest cocktail, Dad. 

Hucu —I bet I can beat you. (Goes to hall and gets coat and hat.) 

Brapitey — Let me have the key to the car, will you, Dad? 

Bernard — (gives him the key). If you’d come home when you said you 
were coming it would have been washed. 

Braptey— I’d hoped you might surprise us with a new one. If you don’t 
get rid of the old bus soon you'll never be able to. 

Lois — Come along. Oh, Mother, do you mind putting my flowers in water? 
Ready, Hugh? (Hugh and Lois go into the hall.) 

Braviey — (following them). We'll be back soon. Hugh, have you tried 
loganberry and gin? 

Hucu — Grenadine and lemon juice are better. 


They leave the house, laughing. The street door bangs. 
After a pause Eunice sits. Bernard goes to one of the 
windows and looks out. Rhoda comes from the dining 
room. 


Ruopa — Dinner is served. 

Eunice —- All right, Rhoda. But there’ll only be two after all. 

Ruopa — Haye they gone again? 

BERNARD — Yes. 

Ruopa — They didn’t even say hello to me. 

Eunice — They didn’t think, Rhoda. They didn’t mean anything by it. 

Bernarp — (to Eunice). You’re not upset because they went off the first 
minute? 

Eunice — I’m glad they could go and have a good time. 

Bernard — So’m I, so’m I. 

Eunice — They’re all right. They’re all right. 

Bernard — They’re great. 

Eunice — (rises and goes to Bernard). Come, dear, dinner’ll get cold. 
(Bernard puts his arm in Eunice’s. They go toward the dining room.) 

"in gaa I wish I’d had the car washed today. It looks pretty 
punk. 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


It is four days after Christmas, and the holiday decora- 
tions are still up. It is early evening and the Ingals 
family is at dinner. At least as many of the Ingals family 
as are at home. 


Pad 
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Hugh is not with them. He has been at the Carrolls 
and now he and Dagmar Carroll sneak into the Ingals 
living room hoping to retrieve Hugh’s pipe without 
arousing the family. “Dagmar is a tall, slight, dark- 
haired girl of Hugh’s age. She has a great deal of dis- 
tinction.” 

Hugh and Dagmar are very much in love and therefore 
extremely sensitive to each other’s criticism. They are 
having some little trouble at the moment over the fur- 
nishing of the apartment they hope to have in New 
York. Hugh is strong for comfort, even though it means 
a conventional arrangement of the furniture. Dagmar 
is for comfort, too, but she feels strongly against robbing 
her home of all individuality. 

Each of them, it develops, has made a rough sketch 
showing how their living rvom should be furnished, and 
now, with some little trepidation, they respectively sub- 
mit them. 


Hucw — You’ye put the smoking stand by the Windsor chair. 

Dacmar — You didn’t back the sofa with a table. 

Huca — You can reach the magazines when you’re stretched out on the 
sofa! 

Dacmar — There’s a box for flowers at the windows! But where’s that floor 
lamp of yours? 

Hucu — You haven’t left a space for that writing table you like. You must 
have it, Dagmar. 

Dacmar — No. 

Huca —1 insist. 

Dacmar — My old desk will do. 

Hucu — But I want you to have a new one, 

Dacmar — We'll save the money for something else. 

Hucs — But you wanted it. 

Dacmar — We can’t have everything. And, Hugh, we must have a portable 
table we can pull up to the fire for Sunday night supper. We’ve always 
planned that. 

Hucu — (hurries to her, drops on his knees, puts his arms round her). 
Just you and I— no guests ever for Sunday supper? (Dagmar shakes her head. 
They kiss.) Wm sorry I was a brute. 

Dacmar —I wasn’t laughing at you. 

Hucu — It’s because you’re so wonderful that I’m always afraid I’m not 
half good enough. 

Dacmar — (touching his hair). Oh, my dear! 

Hucu — Brad does know more about such things than I. 

Dacmar —I/don’t care how the apartment’s furnished if you’re there with 


Hucu — My sweet! Oh, Dagmar, in a month —together in a month, 
Dacmar — It’s the loveliest dream one could dream coming true. 
Hucu — It is coming true. And nothing can spoil it. 

Dacmar — Nothing! 
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Bradley, coming from the dining room, surprises them 
in their embrace, but he doesn’t mind. He is, he assures 
them, used to suffering. 

Now Hugh and Dagmar have hurried on. Dinner is 
waiting for them at the Carrolls’ and there really isn’t 
time to wait and explain to Eunice. 

In truth, Eunice has been pretty generously overlooked 
this day. Hugh was to call for her — and forgot. So 
she walked home in the rain and is chilled and unhappy 
as a result of that economy. Then Lois, who was ex- 
pected to be home to dinner to meet Leo Day, the alder- 
man, had been delayed down town and when she did 
come late — in a taxi she had to charge — she had just 
rushed upstairs to change for an evening party without 
letting anyone know. . 

Mr. Day, as it has turned out, did not come to dinner 
after all, thanks to young Bradley. There was some- 
thing wrong with the gas at lunch, and when it had not 
been fixed by 5 o’clock and Day had called to find out 
at what hour he was expected for dinner, Bradley, meet- 
ing him in the hall, frankly assured him he did not see 
how there could be any dinner in that house that evening. 
Which sent the alderman away a trifle peeved. 

Lois and her escort are off for a dance. Granny, more 
«han ever disgusted with the children’s lack of considera- 
tion for their father and mother, has gone next door to 
visit old Mrs. Holden, and Bradley is waiting for a chum 
to pick him up and wheel him over to the party, even 
though, as he tells his mother, he is not particularly 
keen to go. 

Braptey —. . . Hang, I’m not keen for this dance tonight. Not much 
tun in being a stag. 

Eunice — Why didn’t you invite some girl? 

Braptey — Didn’t get around to it in time. It’s hardly fair to invite them 
in September for parties in December. And you have to if you want a girl, 
(Stretches out on the sofa,) Besides, how do I know I’ll want to take her 
when the time comes? This whole woman business is pretty much of a 
nuisance, Mother, 

Eunice — Have you become a misogynist too? 


Braptey — Hardiy! I thrill at them too much. That’s the nuisance. Ever 
read any D. H. Lawrence, Dad? 
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Bernarp — No. 

Braptey — He sizes women up as deadly. They destroy—or want to. He 
thinks they should only be a functional thing with men. Course that’d do 
away with the family — but that wouldn’t be so bad. 

Bernarp — (surprised). What? You’re against the family as an _ insti- 
tution? 

Brapiey — Naturally! Everyone’d be a whole lot better off if the children 
were brought up by the State. You’d probably be taxed so much a head for 
us—but you shouldn’t even have that responsibility. It’s coming. Things 
are all wrong as they are now. 

Bernarp — But, Brad, don’t you feel—why, your mother 

Brapiey — (breaking in). Oh, I know what you’re going to say, but 
that’s sentimentalism. I’m all for the complete freedom of the individual, 
and sloppiness and family life raise Cain with it. I say, hand me that ash 
tray, will you? I’ll spill the ash if I get up. (Bernard hands him a tray.) 
Thanks. Yes, sir, the sooner the family disappears as an institution the 
sooner the complete freedom of the individual will come. Sentimentality will 
disappear then. And sentimentality is enervating. 

Bernarv — (really disturbed). But see here, Brad 

Brapiey — (breaking in). Just a minute, Dad. Take yourself — you really 
are a good sort. 

Bernarp — Oh, come on! 

Braptey — Oh, I’m not going to ask for money. Remember I sold that 
Ford. When you got through high school you were all for being a horticulturist, 
weren’t you? 

Bernarp — I’d thought of it. 

Braptey — Well, why didn’t you go through? 

Bernarp — Well, I1— Father really needed me in the store. 

BrapLteEy — You’ see — sentimentalism — you sacrificed yourself. 

Bernarp — He wasn’t well — he’d always been kind to me. 

Braptey — Why shouldn’t he have been? He was your father. But when 
the store was sold, why didn’t you go in the nursery business then? 

Bernarp — Oh —I don’t know 

BrapLey — Because of Mother and us? 

BrernarpD — There were reasons. 

Braptey — Were you afraid? (Bernard does not answer.) Id like to see 
anyone persuade me to give up my life. Nothing can stop me. And our 
crowd’s taken a solemn oath never to sacrifice art to money, no matter what 
the circumstances may be. This summer in Maine under Stiles will help me 
Mga ie And when I’ye had a year or two in Europe I’ll really be ready to get 
started. 

Brrnarp — You want to go to Europe after graduation? 

Braptry — Ted and I’ve got it all fixed for summer after next. (Rises; 
throws cigarette into the fire.) Life’s a damn fine thing if you know how to 
, use it. (Pause. Stretches.) Mother, have I any clean white kid gloves? 
Eunice —I put a pair in the top drawer of your chiffonier this morning. 
Braptey — Fine! (He turns and goes upstairs.) 











It is plain that, seemingly for the first time since the 
children have come home for their holidays, Bradley’s 
youthful and rather hard philosophy has hurt Eunice. 
She says nothing, but Bernard senses her disappointment, 
and tries to cheer her. 

Brernarp— My dear—he doesn’t know—he doesn’t mean 


Eunice —I wonder. 
Bernarp— (surprised). What? 
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Eunice — Am I getting old, supersensitive—? They seem to have become 
so callous, flippant 

Bernarv — They’ve really hurt you? 

Eunice — We seem to mean (Breaking off.) But it’s not we I’m 
thinking of. Oh, Bernard, we’re responsible for what they are. Have we done 
the right thing? 

Bernard — We did what we thought was right. 

Eunicr — We wanted to give them as fine a start as we could —to edu- 
cate them —to let them know what is good and true. That’s what we wanted 
to do. But haye we bungled? (Bernard turns away.) Answer me, Bernard. 

Bernarp —I don’t know, I don’t know. 

Eunice — If our giving has injured them —— 








Before she can finish the doorbell rings loudly. Ewi- 
dently Alderman Kimberly has arrived. And Bernard 
wants to see him alone. 

Kimberly is a “ large, big-bellied, coarse-grained man 
of 50. He’s had a drink or two. He does not take off 
his hat during the scene.” Also, it may be mentioned, 
Kimberly is furious. “ Who in the devil do you think 
you are, Ingals?” he bawls; “ God almighty?” 

It appears that Kimberly, when he came into office as 
one of the new councilmen, had been instrumental in 
having Bernard’s stenographer, a capable young woman 
who had worked in the office ten years, fired and a 
friend of his appointed in her place. Bernard, having 
done his best to put up with the incompetence of the 
newcomer, had finally been forced to tell her that she 
was unequal to the work. She had run to her friend the 
alderman with the story and he was now prepared to 
demand an accounting of Ingals. 

Kimperty —. . . Well, Miss Plummer is a particular friend of mine. I’m 
your boss. I put her in your office and I want her to stay there. I expect 
you to apologize. 

Bernard — (furious). What? (Then taking himself under control.) You're 
making it very dificult for me. I’ve been assessor for eighteen years. There’s 
never been any complaint of the way I’ve done the work. But I don’t seem 
to be able to satisfy you. Is it a feeling you have against me personally? 
It’s getting almost unbearable. 

Kimperty — Then why don’t you quit? 

Brrnarp — Why 

Kimperty — You’ye had the job for eighteen years. Don’t you think it 
zponn time some one else—or do you think you’re indispensable? You're 
not: 

Bernarp — You mean — you want me to get out? 

Kimserty — Did you scurry around and help elect me? Fat chance! But 


I’m in office. And I want people who worked for me, my friends, around me. 
And I’m not the only councilman who feels that way —and about you, too. 
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Brernarp —I didn’t realize it was a game you were playing to get me out. 

Kimserty — Either you do what I want you to do or I swing things 
against you. It’s coming, Ingals! And don’t forget Miss Plummer stays at 
her desk. ; 

Brernarp — But, good God, Kimberly, I can’t let incorrect statements leave 
the office, I can’t see to every detail myself 

Kimperty — (breaking in). It’s your woman or mine. 

Bernarp — What? 

Kimprrty — And naturally it’s mine. 

Brernarp — (beside himself with anger). Get out of here! Get out at 
once! 





And Kimberly goes. Still smarting under the sting 
of his anger Bernard turns to his desk, adjusts his 
fountain pen and writes rapidly. He finishes quickly, 
having a letter signed, sealed and ready to deliver to 
Bradley when the latter starts for the party. He hesi- 
tates just a second before letting the letter go— but 
Brad has taken it out of his hand and is on his way 
before he knows it. 

With Bradley and the letter gone Bernard is stricken 
with doubt as to the wisdom of his move. He runs to the 
door and tries to call his son back, but without success — 
He goes immediately to the telephone, calls a number 
and begs the person at the other end to please have 
Bradley Ingals call his home the minute he arrives. 
He calls another number and asks that Mr. Kimberly be 
given word to call Mr. Ingals as soon as he returns. 

Eunice, finding him in an excited state, is worried. 
She tries to divert his mind by talking of Bradley and 
his ambitions as a scenic artist. It is no use. A fear 
has laid hold of Bernard that he cannot shake off. 
Another moment he is at the phone again, trying to head 
young Bradley off. Presently he is getting into his coat 
with the idea of stopping the letter at the postoffice. 
Finally he is forced to confess to Eunice what he has 
done and the importance of his getting the letter back. 

Brernarp — Oh, I’ve been a fool—an impetuous, mad fool. Eunice, I’ve 
resigned. 

Eunice — What? 

Brernarp — Given up my position—as though I were wealthy, independent. 


stunice —I don’t understand, 
Bernarp — (quickly and excitedly). Kimberly was here—he proyoked me 
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— drove me—I lost my temper—JI guess that’s what he’s been trying to do 
—I didn’t see. 

Eunice — Driving you? 

Brrnarp — For weeks — ever since the new council came into office — it’s 
been hell there at the City Hall. Day’s been threatening. Tonight Kimberly 
practically said I had to be his slave to hang on—he said—he made me 
wild —I ordered him out of the house—and then I actually wrote out my 
resignation and gave it to Brad to mail. 

Eunice — Bernard! 

Bernarp — Kick me, call me fool, idiot — 

Eunice — No! 

Brernarp — I deserve everything. 

Eunice — I’m glad you did what you did. 

Bernard — (amazed). Eunice! 

Eunice — Why didn’t you resign when they first began— ? (Telephone 
rings.) Let me go. 

Bernarp — Ill — 

Eunice — (goes quickly to telephone). It’s Brad—TI’ll talk to him. (Aé 
telephone.) Hello — yes, Brad — that letter your father gave you to mail — well, 
put it in the box now. 

Brernarp — Eunice, don’t you see? I’ve got to have a job. 

Eunice — Are you afraid you can’t get one elsewhere? 

Bernarv — Can a man my age just walk into a good salaried position? 
Haven’t I already tried to find one? 

Eunice —I’d rather starve than have you lick boots. 

Bernarp — Yes, I know you’d go through with me. But what about them — 
our children? (Eunice starts.) If I’ve no job they can’t go back to college, 
and — You see now? (Pause.) 

Eunice — (fearfully). Oh, Bernard, what have we done? 

Bernarp — ‘“‘ We?”? You’ve nothing to blame yourself for. I’m the one 
who has failed them. 

Eunice — (taking his hand), Oh, I love them so, and I’m afraid. 

Bernarp — What will they do? What will they say? 

Eunice — (terrified). Suppose they— No, no! I can’t. Bernard, we must . 
do something. 

Bernarp — I’]l fix it some way. I’ll go to the City Hall early in the morn- 
ing. Ill get that letter. I?ll make Kimberly and Day 

Eunice — No. 

Brrnarp —I can even play their game if necessary. 

Eunice — You can’t go back there. 

Bernarp — Of course I can. It’s not so bad. 

Eunice — To let you dishonor yourself to give them money —no, That 
would be like having you steal for them. It would be criminal of you and me. 
They can’t have it if that’s the price. 





Granny is back from Mrs. Holden’s. Perhaps, thinks 
Eunice, Granny would help. Guardedly she suggests as 
much. Bernard, she explains, has lost his position, and 
there is a question as to whether the twins can finish 
their college work. The expense the previous year was 
something like $3,000. It might, of course, be cut a 
little, but it would probably take something like that 
sum. And if Granny could advance it, why 

But Granny is not of a mind to lend them a cent. 
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“Not even sure where your own bread’s coming from, 
but you’ll borrow to keep them in luxury!” She sneers 
a little as she makes the charge. She is perfectly willing 
to help Bernard and Eunice, but not the children. 
Already they have been made vain and empty headed by 
too much coddling. 


Granny — For years you’ve denied yourself for them. With the money 
Bernard’s father left him, he could have gone into business for himself, No, 
it had to be saved for them. It saw Hugh through college. But what’s he done 
in the six years since he graduated? Has he paid you back? 

Bernard — We never wanted or expected him to. 

Granny — And for the last two and a half years everything you could get 
your hands on has gone to the twins. You’ve simply poured affection on 
them — you wanted to keep them laughing. From the time they were infants — 
you dropped everything to answer their demands. 

Eunice — To find out why they asked for it — sympathy —— 

Bernard — Eunice, what’s the use? 

Granny — Well, you ought to see what your sympathy has done for them. 
I don’t blame the children — it’s not their fault —but yours. You’ve only 
yourselves to blame. 

Eunice — Don’t think of them. Think of me. I’m asking you 

Granny — That’s what I am doing. (Rises.) And I say no. Oh, I pity 
you, you fools. But you must face it. You’ve had it coming to you. 

Eunice — What do you mean? 

Granny — What do you think they’re going to do now? 





Granny flounces up the stairs and leaves them dis- 
couraged and puzzled. This much they know they must 
face: with Bernard’s position gone, willing as they are 
to make every sacrifice, college for the children will 
be impossible for the present. And the children must 
be told. That’s the hard part —“ Don’t tell them tonight. 
Let them be happy while they can be,” pleads their 
father. “How long the night will be,’ sighs their 
unhappy mother. “But I don’t want it to pass. Oh, I 
can’t sit still and think! Let’s do something — let’s 
walk — fast — till we’re tired ie 

Granny hears them leaving the house — hears Eunice 
tell Bernard to leave the door unlocked for fear one of 
the children has forgotten the key. She hurries down as 
the door slams — evidently of a mind to call them back. 
They have doubtless started in search of funds, she thinks. 
But they are out of reach of her voice. For a moment she 
is soberly thoughtful, but there is firmness of purpose 
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in her decision when she makes it. She is at the phone 
calling the Carrolls and asking for Hugh as the curtain 


falls. 


A half hour later Bernard and Eunice are still walking. 
Lois, Hugh and Bradley have been rounded up and told 
the truth by their grandmother. “Your father has lost his 
position! He’s bankrupt! You can’t go back to college! 


That’s what’s happened!” 

With which succinct statement of facts she leaves them 
to their own reactions. 

“There is complete silence. They do not move a 


muscle of their bodies. Finally Hugh speaks.” 


Hucx — (quietly). Poor Dad. 

Lois — Oh, where are they? 

Braptey — It’s beastly for him and Mother. 

Lois — (with a movement of her hands). Like that — everything. (Loudly.) 
No, no! I don’t believe it. 

Braptey — Kimberly was here — 

Hucu — (almost with a cry; as though she were slipping away from him). 
Dagmar! 

Lors — (turning toward Hugh; surprised). What? (Then realizing what’s in 
Hugh’s mind.) No, Hugh, no! Everything can’t stop so suddenly. 

Bravtey — (very quietly). ‘‘ You can’t go back to college.’’ (The matter 
is settled as far as he’s concerned.) 

Lors — What does it mean? Why? Everything was all right. Bankrupt. 
There’s always been money. Where’s it come from if — ? 

Hucu — Dad’s lost his position. (ZLoudly.) Oh, don’t you see? Everything 
has gone to us. 

Braviey — (amazed). What? 

Hucu — Oh, God, what fools we’ve been! Oh, they had no right! It was 
wrong! I’ve never questioned. 

Lois —I couldn’t have taken if I’d known. I’m not so low. 

Braptey —It makes us seem ‘like bloodsuckers. (Pause. Lois bursts out 
laughing.) Don’t! Sis! : 

Lois — It is funny. Don’t you sce? The bottom’s fallen out of everything. 
Where are we at? What’s going to happen now? 

Braptey —I tell you it’s wrong, wrong! They shouldn’t have had this 
responsibility. Giving us till — 

Hucu — (breaking in). ‘‘ Responsibility?’ It was love made them give. 

Lois — There’s a girl at college. She never gets a letter from home but 
they tell her what they’re sacrificing to keep her there. She’s sick —a melan- 
cholic — her mind’s warped — 

Braptey — Dad wanted to be a_ horticulturist — he’s sacrificed — No! You 
don’t give up what you care for most! You can’t! (Suddenly realizing.) Oh, 
my God, for us, for us. We are what they care for most. Oh, what are we? 
Oh, to put such a burden on a person —to force him to live up to your ideals, 
It’s too much! It isn’t fair! 

Hucu — (quietly). Life and love, Brad — you can’t get away from it. 

Lois — But other parents — that girl at college — is that love? } 

Hucu —I don’t know, I don’t know. - 

Lois— (trying to think it out). Selfish love, unselfish — 
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Braver — (suddenly; pulling the letter from his pocket). Wait! I took 
this letter from Dad to mail. I forgot. Then they called me. Mother told me 
to put it in a box at once. But I could hear Dad shouting ‘‘ No! No!’’ I didn’t 
know what to do. 

Hucxu — Who’s it for? 

Brapiey — (reading the address). ‘‘ The Council of the City of 

Lois — (cutting in). Open it. 

Hucu — (hesitates; then). Yes. (The children’s distaste for this sort of 
thing is evident. But they feel the circumstance justifies, rather than forces them, 
to open the letter.) 


BrapLey — (unseals letter and reads). ‘* 


. Please accept my resignation 


as City Assessor to take effect immediately. I cannot go on longer...” 
Loris — What? He resigned? 
Braputey — ‘I cannot go on longer —”’ (breaking off.) Mother told me to 


mail it. Dad— (Hugh takes the letter from Bradley; reads it.) They told me 
at the hall my father was trying to reach me. But Mother — 

Hucu — I'd scarcely recognize his writing — why, he’s even left an 
of assessor, a word he’s written for years. 

Brapiey — Kimberly was here while I was upstairs—then Dad wrote the 
letter — Kimberly must have given him hell. By God! (Hurries to his coat; 
picks it up.) 

Lois — Where are you going? 

BrapLey — (putting on his coat). Never mind! 


“8? out 


On his way out Brad takes the letter with him. He’ll 
not forget to mail it this time, although Hugh warns 
both the twins that they must weigh well what it means 
to them. If it is not sent they probably can go back 
to college. 

“Be honest with yourselves,” he warns the young indi- 
vidualists. “Oh, please, no false sentiments. Don’t do 
anything you don’t want to do.” 

But their minds are made up. The letter is readdressed 
to the council and Brad takes it. 

Lois and Hugh try to put as cheerful a face on the 
matter as possible. In their hearts there is a secret 
exultation that they want to meet this particular crisis 
decently. It is a wrench for Hugh to think of his and 
Dagmar’s plans being smashed, but he refuses to com- 
promise. He writes a check for the savings that were to 
provide for the wedding and the apartment that he may 
have it ready. And Lois — finding that she isn’t so very 
different from other daughters — realizing what it would 
have meant to her if the news that had brought her home 
had nteant she would never have been able to talk to her 


ee again — is glad of her chance to do even a little to 
elp. 
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When Bernard and Eunice return —they have only 
been walking a half hour, though it seems hours to them 
—they are pretty wretched. They find Hugh building a 
fire, and trying bravely to appear as though nothing had 
happened. 

When Lois comes, she, too, would convey the impres- 
sion that quitting a dance thus early is a most natural 
proceeding for her. She was disgusted with her escort, 
she explains. The idiot! He had proposed on the way 
to the party! Could anything be more stupid? 

Besides, she wanted to come home to talk to them. 
She suddenly has come to a great decision. She is not 
going back to school. She has had enough of it. Too 
much, in fact. Anyway 

Before they can quite grasp the meaning back of this 
announcement, in bursts Bradley. He is pretty well 
dishevelled and he fears he may be followed by a police- 
man. He has just taken a punch or two at Alderman 
Kimberly. He never had liked Kimberly — not since he 
kicked his dog something like fifteen years back. Which 
so pleases Lois that she takes his breath by throwing her 
arms around him. And his mother, as she begins to 
grasp the situation, encircles him in another embrace 
and cries a little on his shoulder. “ Even Mother falls 
for the vim and vigor stuff!” Brad chuckles. 

And the joke of it, as it happens, is that it wasn’t 
Kimberly at all who had kicked Brad’s dog — but Sam 
Streeter. 

There is still a faint hope in Bernard’s mind that the 
resignation has not been sent. But Brad’s announcement 
that not only had he mailed the letter but registered it, 
does for that. “Just wanted to prove that for once I 
had remembered to do something,” says he, cheerfully. 





Bernarp — That settles it. (Seems to a BNE up.) 

Lois — (going to him). Don’t, Dad, don 

Bernard — (rising immediately). You ie know. I’ve done a very foolish, 
dastardly thing. 

Eunice — Bernard, please! 

Bennarp — I’ve failed you. I’ve gone back on — 
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Eunice — (breaking in). It’s not true. Don’t you believe him. 

Hucu — (quietly). Dad, we know, all of us. Granny told us. 

Bernarp — What? 

BrapLey — The council ousted you. That’s all. 

Brrnarp — That isn’t true. I — 

Hucu — (quickly). Everyone knows what they are. Of course they couldn’t 
appreciate you. 

Bernard — Hugh, please! 

Hucu — You’ll get into another berth—and a better one right away. But 
until you do, well you and Mother may feel just a little more comfortable 
if — (Pulls the check from his pocket and tries to put it into Bernard’s hand 
without the others seeing.) I don’t need it just now. (Laughs; whispers.) 
Bank on me. 

(Bernard does not realize that it is a check. He unfolds it.) 

Brrnarp — Oh, no! 

Eunice — You sha’n’t, Hugh. 

Hucu — (simply). Vve never been able to do anything that’s made me 
so happy. 

Bernarp — Oh, God! Eunice — 

Hucu — Oh, I wish I could tell you — there’s so much —I don’t know how 
to say it. 

Eunice — Hugh, if you kiss me, that will say — (Hugh takes her tightly in 
his arms and kisses her.) 

BrapLtey — You do know where we stand? 

Eunice — Yes. And I’m ashamed. 

Brapiey — Whatever do you mean? 

(Eunice looks at the children. She seems to be begging for forgiveness. 
Then she speaks.) ‘ 

Eunice — Oh, I can’t tell them, Bernard! But children, don’t be afraid to 
show what you feel — ever. 

Lors —I don’t understand. 

Eunice — Love’s too beautiful to be hidden. (Pause.) 

Braptey — Good Lord, but I’m hungry. 

Lois — So’m I. Why, I haven’t eaten anything since tea. 

Eunice — I’ll get a lunch. 

Hucu — Come on, you twins. Let’s raid the ice-box. 

Brapitey — Right! Sandwiches — dozens of them. 

Loris — We’ll call when it’s ready. (Lois and Hugh go into the dining room.) 

Braptey — (following them). And Dad, if a policeman should come, re- 
member he has to show the warrant before he gets in. (Goes out. There is a 
slight pause. Then Bernard jumps to his feet.) 

Bernarp — (with great determination). God, I’m not beaten! Eunice, what 
must you think of me? 

Eunice — Dear, I understand. 

BrerRNarD —I must carry on. 

Eunice — We can and we will. 

Bernarp — Oh, Eunice, come, I’ll get them to take me back. 

Eunice — (with a restraining gesture). Please. 

Bernarpv.— If I can do for the children I sha’n’t mind about Kimberly. 

(Bernard crumples the check and throws it into the fireplace.) 

Eunice — (turns, faces Bernard, and takes his hands in hers). No, dear. 
But we’ll find some way. 

Brrnarp — Maybe they think they’re going to run this roost now. God 
bless them! But they’re not! 


The curtain falls 
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ACT III 


It is morning of the following day. The Ingals family, 
having straggled in to breakfast, is straggling out again. 
Bernard is hurrying off to town when Hugh stops him. 
There is still the matter of the proffered check between 
them. Bernard had tossed it into the fireplace, but missed 
the fire. Hugh found it and is again insistent that his 
father take it. “ I’ve always — dreamed that some day 
I could do — something fine for you and Mother,” he 
half stammers, a little ashamedly. “But I just forgot 
how much little things could mean.” 

But Bernard is still firm, though greatly appreciative, 
and the coming of Dagmar and Eunice from the dining 
room gives him a chance to escape without giving Hugh a 
definite answer. 

It isn’t easy for Hugh to tell Dagmar that their plans 
will have to be changed; that they can’t rent and furnish 
the apartment; that they can’t even be married for some 
time. But he manages it finally: 


Hucu — Do you understand, dear, how I feel? I want to give to them. It 
isn’t conscience, It’s love. (Slight pause.) So I have the courage to ask you 
to wait. 

Dacmar — Of course, Hugh. 

Hucu — But do you understand? 

\ Dacmar — Yes, dear. It’s beautiful. 

Hucu — Oh, please! 

Dacmar—It is beautiful because it’s love. Oh, don’t ask me to explain 
why I know. Some children do things for their parents because of convention, 
public opinion, because they’ve been told it’s the thing to do. If you did it 
just because you thought it your duty —as one’s ashamed to pass a beggar —I 
believe I could hate you. But it’s not sentimentality. It’s real and true. 

are takes her hungrily in his arms. Dagmar puts her arms around his 
neck. 

Hucu — My darling, I adore you. I want you, Dagmar. Don’t think 
thatat.=—— 

Dacmar — (breaking in). It will be hard, dear, to wait. Sometimes I shail 
probably beg you to forget them. I will cry for you. Don’t listen to me then. 
If you do, some day I’ll not love you as I do now. 

Hucu — Dagmar! 

Dacmar — But, Hugh, when the day comes— Oh, dear, if we can inspire 
such love in our children—then our love will take on greatness. 

Hucu — But, dear, don’t all children feel— why you— ? (Dagmar leaves 
him; shakes her head.) 

Dacmar — No. 

Hucu — But — ? 

Dacmar— Don’t ask me. So many parents believe that simply because 
they bring children into the world they take out a patent on their love —it 
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belongs to them. But it’s not instinctive — children haven’t love for their parents 
unless that love’s deserved. 


Now the force of the blow falls on Granny. She hears 
Eunice ’phoning the want ad department of the town’s 
newspaper to advertise two furnished rooms for rent after 
January 1. The twins will have gone back to school 
then and their rooms will be available. 

The thought is shocking to Granny! A Bradley rent- 
ing rooms! Lodgers in the home of one of the first 
families! She won’t have it. The house is hers, really, 
even if Bernard does rent it from her. Then, Eunice 
tells her, it will be necessary for them to get another 
house. She is even cheerful at the thought. Nothing 
much matters now. The children — her children — have 
met the test and stood firm. 

“Tt isn’t the little things that reveal character,” she 
says, a little proudly. “ 'They’d seemed hard, indifferent. 
That’s the outer spirit of the time. But if deep inside 
there’s truth, who are we to criticize? Maybe they’re 
finer. I believe they are. They’re more honest and 
unafraid — If they had turned on us I could not have 
blamed them. I would have known I was the one who 
had failed. That’s why I was afraid.” 

Bradley and Lois dash in from the street. They have 
been at their job early, and it is apparent from their 
manner that there have been developments — develop- 
ments in which Granny is destined to figure. They are 
quite frank in hinting that they would like their mother 
to leave them with Granny — alone. 

That being arranged they all but startle the old lady 
out of her wits by seating her mysteriously upon the 
sofa between them and asking her soberly if she has ever 
thought about dying? Not right away, of course, but 
some time? She admits that the idea may have occurred 
to her. 


BrapLtey — Granny, how much do you know of what’s happened? 
Granny —I know that your father’s lost his job. That he’s got no money. 
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And that he’s pretty much of a fool—and your mother too, though she is my 
daughter, 

BrapLey — And what do you think’s going to become of him? 

Granny —I can’t see anything but the poorhouse or insane asylum. 

Lors — The asylum would be awful enough. But the poorhouse! The husband 
of a Bradley — maybe a Bradley herself. Oh, Granny, you couldn’t endure that. 

Granny — Rather the poorhouse —there’s more than one fine family ended 
there — than tradespeople, shop girls, clerks living here. 

BrapLtey — What do you think of street cleaners? 

Granny — Street cleaners? 

Braptey — Icemen, milkmen? 

Granny —I don’t! 

Loris — Well, Dad will have to do something. He’s too able-bodied to get 
into the poorhouse. 

Granny — What are you driving at? 

Brapiey — (seriously). Granny, he’s fifty years old. 

Granny — Fifty-one. 

Brapiey — It’s going to be pretty difficult for a man of his age to step 
into a good position. 

Granny —I dare say. 

Braptey — A respectable one, I mean. Fine concerns want young chaps — 
like me, for instance. 

Granny — Do they? 

BrapLtey — Yes. Of course, the other fields are open to him — soda fountains, 
haberdashery stores, street-car conducting — 

Granny — (already feeling herself insulted). What? 

Braptey — He hasn’t your pride, Granny. He’ll feel he must do something. 

Lois — Oh, Bud, wouldn’t it be awful to see him carrying a sign through 
the streets—a sandwich man, everybody staring, saying ‘‘ Eunice Bradley’s 
husband,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Roger Bradley’s son-in-law.”’ 

Granny — (unable to sit still). Stop it! Stop it! 

Braptey — That Swede who runs the gasoline station on the corner — he’s 
always been friendly — Sis, maybe he’d let Dad squirt gas into people’s cars. 

Granny — Oh, how can you? 

Loris — It’s terrible, Granny. But we’ve got to face it. 

Granny — Never! 

Lois — Then what can you suggest? We’ve racked our brains, 

Granny — Can’t you think of something that is all right? 

Braptey — He might start a second-hand clothes store. (Acting it out.) 
You know the way they come sidling up to you intimately on the street and 
sort of whisper — ‘‘ Any old clothes to-day, Madam ?’’ 

Granny —I’d make Eunice divorce him. 

Lois — But she’d still be Mrs. Bernard Ingals. 

Granny — Oh, can’t you think of anything respectable for him? 

Lors — What can you suggest? 

Granny — Think! Use your heads! What were you sent to college for? 

Brapiey — Let’s see —the most respectable thing in the world —a church. 
Sis, he might get a job as janitor. 

Granny — No, no! 

Lois — He’d have to mow the grass, shovel the snow — 

Granny — I’ve got some money. 


Thus is the old lady’s mind prepared for their great 
scheme. They have been talking with Noel Derby, and 
Noel has told them of the market gardener’s place he can 
buy dirt cheap. If Dad, for instance, could go in with 
Noel, and they could buy the place and realize their 
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dream of starting a nursery! Wouldn’t that be great? 

Of course Dad wouldn’t think of taking Granny’s money 
— hut if she were to buy the place with Noel, and then 
hire Dad to look after her interests? Wouldn’t that be 
wonderful? 

Before she quite has time to resent the conspiracy there 
is Noel Derby at the door beaming with joy at the thought 
of the plan! Another minute and the children have 
herded Granny and Noel upstairs to settle the details. 

Which probably would have been simple if Bernard 
did not suddenly appear with a new complication. He 
also had fixed things. His resignation has been refused 
— and everything is as it was before anything happened. 

Brernarp — Brad, you and Lois can go back just as you’d planned. 

Eunice — Dear, please explain. 

Bernard — (taking off his coat; exuberantly). I went into Day’s office, He 
almost embraced me; his application for membership in the club was accepted. 
He thinks I’m responsible. He was furious — frightened — when he heard of the 
resignation. Wouldn’t hear of my getting out. He called the councilmen to- 
gether. Kimberly and Sands, of course, wanted to accept it. But Day, Teed, 
and Monroe refused. So I’m back. Oh, isn’t it great! (Eunice shudders. 
The others do not move; they are aghast.) Oh, Brad, Kimberly has got a 
black eye. But he says he fell. (Pause.) Well, can’t any of you say anything? 
You might at least congratulate me. Lois, what’s your chum’s address? We'll 
wire her not'to cancel that room reservation, (Starts toward telephone.) 

Lors — Ob, damn! 

Bernard — Eunice, can’t you speak? 

Eunice — I’ve nothing to say. 

Bernarp —Is something the matter with all of you? Do you realize what 


I’ve said? I’ve got my job back! Hugh, I don’t need your assistance. And 
Lois and Bradley go east on Monday. 


But it is not as easily rearranged as that. Lois is not 
going back. She has accepted a position at Wingate’s. 
Neither is Brad going back, He has found himself a 
job with the local stock company. Part of the time he ex- 
pects to carry a spear and the other part He will spend 
painting scenery. Hugh and Dagmar have also made other 
arrangements. Having deposited their home fund to 
Dad’s credit so the twins can go back to school, they are 
prepared to wait 

But they are all reckoning without Dad himself. He 
listens patiently and appreciatively to their fine plans for 
him. But when they begin to raise their voices, Hugh 
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insisting the twins shall go back to school and the twins 
insisting they will not, he takes a hand: 


Bernarp — (more loudly and furiously than they). Silence! All of you! 
(The children are amazed at this strange tone from Bernard, and to see him 
so angry.) If you think you’re going to run things here you’re sadly mistaken. 
A lot of nerve you had, doing what you’ve done without my permission. But 
IT still am boss, 

Hucu — That’s the stuff, Dad! 

Brernarp —I mean you too. You’re as bad as they are. 

Hucu — But, Dad — 

Bernarp —I don’t want to hear another word from any of you. 

Eunice — Bernard! 

Dacmar —I think I’d better go. 

Bernarv— No! You’re in this too. Stay here. The twins go back to 
college. 

Brapitey — Dad! 

Bernarpd — And Dagmar and Hugh are getting married. (To Hugh.) How 
dare you deposit money to my account? 

Hucu — (weakly). I thought we’d — 

Bernarp — Well, we hadn’t! 

Loris —I won’t, Dad, I won’t! 

Brernarp — Did you hear me say to be quiet? 

Brapiey — But, Dad — 

Brernarp —I meant it. 

Eunice — (appalled). Oh, what are we doing? We’ve never quarreled. 

Bernarp — There’s no quarreling. I’ye said my say and that’s the end of 
it. (Turns.) Ym going for a walk. 

Lois — (desperately). Mother, what can we do? 

Bernard — Don’t try and get your mother mixed up in this. I’m going 
to buy your Pullman reservations. (Hugh runs upstairs.) Bradley, telephone the 
theater and resign at once. 

Brapitey — You’ye never talked to us this way before. 

Bernarp — Not since the last time you tried to disobey me. I thrashed 
you then. I can do it again. 

Eunice — Oh, let’s calm down. Let’s — 

Bernarv — (breaking in). Eunice, I asked you to be quiet. 

Eunice — (amazed). Bernard! 

Lors —I never knew you were such a stubborn — 

Bernarp — You go call up Mr. Wingate. 

Lors —I tell you I will not. 

Bernarp — Lois, do as I say. 


Noel Derby does not help much when he comes gaily 
down stairs to congratulate Bernard on their new business. 
He and Granny have settled all the details and Bernard 
is to be hired — but for a salary that will not be big 
enough to allow him to spend too much on the children. 

Bernard does not like that suggestion. He“s still able 
to decide such matters for himself, and he does not like 
their somewhat patronizing disposition of him. 


Bernarp — (to Granny). There’s a string to it? You mean I can’t be my 
own boss in my private affairs? Thank you, no! 
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Eunice — Mother doesn’t mean that, Bernard. But if you go back to the 
City Hall I’ll leave you. 

Bernarp, Granny anp Nort — Eunice! 

Hucx, Lois anp Braptey — Mother! 

Dacmar — Mrs. Ingals! 

Eunice —I shall! I will not have that. 

Bernard — Eunice, how can you — ? 

Hucu — He can’t go, Mother. We won’t let him. 

Braptey — I’ll black Kimberly’s other eye if necessary. 

Bernard — It’s a conspiracy. 

Lois — (putting her arm in his). Ob, Dad, don’t you understand? You and 
Mother have always stacked the pack to give us all the face cards and aces. 
But you have taught us the game. We know how to play. 

Brapitey — We can’t cheat. 

Bernarp — But your work, children, we want you to go on with it. 

Braptey -—— Whatever makes you think I shan’t? Good Lord, you don’t 
think I’d give it up? 

Brrnarp — But if you turn to something else — 

Braptey — But I’m not. Why, I need the practical experience round the 
theater. 

Lors —I think I want to do advertising. But I shan’t stick if I’ve a wrong 
hunch. Why, I may even end up a rum-runner. Or daub scenery — like Bud. 

Brapitey — You? 

Eunice — Well, Bernard? 

Bernarp — What can I do? 

Eunice — We can’t dictate in this. We haven’t the right. But, dear — 
(puts her hand on his arm). Well be ready — to carry on. 

Nori — Don’t you understand, Bern? It was they who came to me this 
morning? 

Bernarp — The children? 

Nort — Yes. Oh, these parents who rave because their children don’t love 
them — why don’t they look into their own hearts? 

Hucu — Dagmar, what afé we going to do? 

Eunice — (going to them). If you could be married before you leave! 

Brernarp — (brightens). Of course, they can! 

Eunice — If it’s right with your mother and father? 


Dagmar and Hugh look at each other. Then they 
embrace. Lois and Bradley hurry to them. Granny 
turns to them—even she is pleased at the idea of a 
wedding. 


Lors — What will you wear? 

Braptey — Can I be best-man? 

Nort — It’s ‘ yes,’’ Bern? 

Eunice — (going to Bernard and Noel). It is ‘‘ yes,’’ Noel. 

lagen — But, Eunice, it’s adventuring. You said yourself we must be 
ready. 

Eunice — We will be! Don’t you see? 

Bernard — Eunice! 

Eunice — We'll all be ready always. 


THE END 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 
A Fantastic Comedy in Two Parts 
By Georce S. KaurmMan AND Marc ConneLLY 


UNQUESTIONABLY if the manuscripts of all the 
foreign plays that are even now kicking around the offices 
of the New York producers were gathered up and laid 
end to end they would make an impressive magazine 
story. 

“‘ Beggar on Horseback,” up to and including a part of 
last season, was one of these. It was known then, I be- 
lieve, as “‘Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt.” The 
Theater Guild had it and passed it by. Several other 
managers were consulted and could see nothing promis- 
ing in its possibilities. 

Then it came to Winthrop Ames’s attention and he saw 
a play in it. Suggesting to him a modern satire he 
naturally thought first of George Kaufman and Mare 
Connelly as the best of working collaborateurs to whom 
to turn it over. Their success with “ Dulcy,” “To the 
Ladies ” and “ Merton of the Movies ” had brought them 
prominence as two who delight in calling attention to the 
native weakness for boastfulness in achievement. The 
pretense and affectation that are so common and so piti- 
ful a part of the exhibition given by the new rich are a 
favorite target with them. 

“Beggar on Horseback” represents, as Alexander 
Woollcott has written in the preface to the published 
version of the play, “the distaste that can be inspired 
by the viewpoint, the complacency and the very idiom 
of Rotarian America. It is a small and facetious dis- 
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turbance in the rear of the Church of the Gospel of 
Success.” 

The original play was no more than a story to its 
adapters. Mr. Ames told them the general scheme of 
it and they fashioned their own American version. An 
important feature of the play, the pantomime called “A 
Kiss in Xanadu,” was not included in the original ver- 
sion, and the authors give entire credit for its creation 
to Mr. Ames. 

“ The Beggar ” was first played in New York the night 
of February 12, 1924, at the Broadhurst Theater, achieved 
an immediate popularity and easily ran out the season. 

The scene is the apartment of a young composer, 
Neil McRae. The living room, in which the action begins, 
“is plainly an artist’s room, and furnished with as many 
good-looking things as the occupant could afford — 
which are not many. The most luxurious piece of furni- 
ture in the room is a grand piano, which Neil has 
probably hung on to with no little difficulty. The door 
into the apartment is at the right — somewhere beyond 
it is the elevator, and one needs only a look at the room 
to know that it is an elevator that requires four minutes 
to ascend the three floors. The time is about four thirty 
of a spring afternoon.” 

A young man lets himself into the room, after getting 
no response to his knock. He is followed shortly by a 
young woman, a suspicious young woman, who might 
think he was a gentleman burglar if she believed the 
combination possible. He is, it transpires, Dr. Albert 
Rice, an old friend of McRae’s. And she is Cynthia 
Mason, a comparatively new friend of the same young 
man. 

The doctor is pausing briefly on a visit from Chicago. 
Miss Cynthia lives across the hall and sometimes she 
sort of looks after young McRae, who isn’t exactly prac- 
tical. For example, this very afternoon he has invited 
folks to tea and apparently done nothing more about it. 
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Rather important visitors, too. The Cadys of Livingston, 
which happens to be the home town of both Dr. Rice 
and Neil. Gladys Cady has been studying piano with 
Neil — is, in fact, his only pupil. Not that he wants to 
give music lessons, but — well, he has to do something. 
Writing symphonies doesn’t pay particularly well at 
ESE, 3° 

Neil is home now, loaded down with an armful of 
books and a music portfolio—the books expensive 
editions he had no business buying, the music certain 
cheap orchestrations on which he has been working 
nights, much to Miss Mason’s disgust and very little to 
his own profit. This overwork has brought him nearer 
a state of nerve collapse than he imagines. 

Dr. Rice notes the symptoms. Neil needs rest, and that 
immediately. Also he needs a change of scene, and 
release from the grind of work that is painfully uncon- 
genial, if he is going to realize at all on the talent that 
is his. The problem of the moment, however, is the 
tea. And Cynthia, as usual, agrees to see to that. The 
Cadys must be looked after. 


Apert — How soon will they be here? 

Nem— Any minute, I guess. Why all the questions? 

Apert —I just wondered. (He takes a medical case from his pocket and 
shakes out a pill.) I want you to take one of these before they come, and 
another one later on. 

Neri — Good heavens, there’s nothing the matter with me. 

Aubert —I know there isn’t. 

New — What’ll they do — make me sleep? 

ALBERT — They’ll quiet you. 

Nem— But I don’t dare go to sleep. In the first place the Cadys are 
coming, and — (Cynthia re-enters. She is now hatless, and carries a folded 
tablecloth.) 

CxyntH1a — (to Albert). I hope you scolded him. 

Axsert — Not enough, I’m afraid. (Zo Neil.) Do you think you have a glass 
of water left? 

New — (starting). Oh, of course! 

Axsert — No, no, I can find it. (He goes into the bedroom.) 

Cyntuia — (with a glance at the portfolio). You didn’t let them give you 
more to do? 

New — Why, herdly any. It’s all right. 

Cynroia — It isn’t all right. Oh, I wouldn’t mind if it were something 
decent! But it’s perfectly sickening to think of your genius choked to death 
in this way! 

Nem —TI’ll work on the symphony soon, honestly. 

Cynruia — And then make. up for it by mere hack work. I wish someone 
would subsidize you. 
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Ne — That would be nice. 

Axpert — (coming back with water). Here you are! 

Nem — Oh, all right. But there’s nothing the matter with me. (He takes 
the pill.) f 

Axsert — How was it? 

Nem— I’ve tasted better. (The orchestra across the street is heard in 
another outburst of jazz.) Would you believe that people actually enjoy that? 
Wait! Ive got one here that will be next month’s national anthem. (He 
searches for it in the portfolio.) There aren’t any words to it yet, but it’s 
going to be called ‘* Sweet Mama.”’ 

CyntuHia— Don’t, Neil. Play Dr. Rice the second movement of your 
symphony. 

Nem — Want to hear it? 

Apert — You bet. 

Nem — She calls it the second movement because there isn’t any first. 


There is not much time for music. The Cadys are 
prompt. They file in in order — Mrs. Cady, Gladys, Mr. 
Cady and the son, Homer. “ Together they make up an 
average Middle West family. They have no marked 
external characteristics except that Homer is wearing a 
violent yellow tie.” 

The greetings are general, noisy, and familiar. There 
is much talk of Livingston and the old Livingstonians, 
married, dead, moved and moving. Often all the Cadys 
talk at once. But it doesn’t matter. Nothing that they 
say is at all important. 

Gladys and her mother are particularly interested in 
Neil. And not in Cynthia, who drifts in as “temporary 
hostess ” with the tea things, and probably appears a 
little too much at home to please the visitors. But she 
is soon gone again and the elder Cady takes up the 
family interest in Neil. 


Cavy — (noisily). Well—how are things generally, Neil? Making a lot 
of money out of your music? i 

Nem — No — with music you don’t make a great deal of money. 

Capy —I don’t know about that. It’s just like any other business. Maybe 
you’re not giving them what they want. ; 

Mrs. Capvy —I guess Neil’s doing his best, aren’t you, Neil? 

Cavy — We’ve all got to please the public. Eh, Doctor? 

Augert — Oh, yes. 

Capy — I’ve got to in my business. Of course I don’t claim to know any- 
thing about music, but I think I represent about the average view point. Now, 
what I like is a good lively tune — something with a little snap to it. As I 
understand it, though, you sort of go in for — highbrow music. 

Nem — It isn’t exactly that. 

; ee ase oe there’s no money in it. You know what happened to your 
ather. 
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Mrs. Capvy — Had to scrape all his life. (Turns to Albert.) Neil’s father. 


Had to scrape all his life. 

Capy — A young fellow’s got to look out for his future, I claim — got to 
save up a little money. 

Nem — (puzzled). Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Capy — (helping along what is clearly a prearranged conversation). In 


some business, Mr. Cady means, 

Capy — Yes. Now you take—vwell, my business, for example. We've al- 
ways got an opening for—a bright young fellow. 

Nei — You mean — me — in your business? 

Capy — Well, I just mentioned that for example. 

Nem — I’m afraid I wouldn’t be much good in business, Mr. Cady. 

Mrs. Capy — Of course you’d be good. 

Nem —I did work once in an office, and I guess I wasn’t — very — 

Capvy — That’s all right. You’d learn, The idea is you’d be making money. 
Some day you’d maybe have a nice interest in the firm. ’Tain’t as though 
you couldn’t write a little music now and then in your spare time, and we'd 
te sort of all together. (The jazz orchestra is heard again — this time louder.) 

Mrs. Capy — Just like one big family. 

Guavys — (singing and swaying to the tune). Oh, they’re playing ‘‘ The 
Frog’s Party.’? (Zo Neil.) Come on and dance! 

Nem. — I’m sorry, but I don’t dance. 

Giapys — Oh, so you don’t — but I’m going to make you learn. I know a 
wonderful teacher. (Turns to Albert.) Dance, Doctor? 

Apert — A little. (Gladys and Albert take a few turns about the room, 
Mrs. Cady hums the tune, not knowing the words.) 

Capy — Great song! A man I played golf with yesterday tells me that for 
the first six months of the fiscal year that song’ll make a hundred thousand 
dollars. Write something like that and you’re fixed. That’s music. 


Gladys continues the campaign, while the others gossip 
in chorus. She draws Neil to the piano. She wants to 
talk with him about ever so many things. Miss Mason, 
for one. He doesn’t like Miss Mason better than he does 
her, does he? He shouldn’t. And won’t he give her his 
photograph? And does he think she looks better in 
pink or in blue? She’s been shopping and has the 
hardest time making a choice. She sort of prefers pink 
herself, but if he likes blue 

They are going. At least they are starting to go. 
Gladys must get to the dressmaker’s. But she doesn’t 
have to go home with the family for dinner. Not if 
Neil would rather she’d stay and go with him to a new 
restaurant she knows. 

Neil thinks, perhaps, he had better work. But — well, 
anyway, Gladys decides to phone him from the dress- 
maker’s. 

Now they’re gone — only Homer lingering long enough 
to beg a whispered opinion from Albert Rice as to 
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Neil’s possibilities as a brother-in-law. “ Gladys’s nutty 
about him,” Homer admits. “Thinks he’s artistic. My 
God! And did you hear the old man? Just because 
his father was John McRae!” 

Alone with Neil, Albert again takes up the question of 
his physical condition. He positively must go to bed. He 
must rest. And if he won’t go to bed at 5.30 in the 
afternoon, he can at least lie down in his dressing gown. 
And he can’t go on working on his orchestrations until 
he does. Also, there is another matter 





Arzert — I want to talk to you about something else. 

Nem — Good heavens! 

Axsert — All right, but — somebody has to. (Neil looks up, sensing some- 
thing important.) What are you going to do about your work? 


Nem — Huh? 
AxBerT — Your real work, I mean. How much have you done since I went 
away? 


Nem — Well, what you heard. And Miss Mason and I are working out a 
little pantomime together. It’s going to be a lot of fun 

Apert — How much of it is written? 

Nem — A lot. About half, I guess. 

Apert — About half a movement of a symphony and about half a pantomime. 

Nei — I still have to eat. 

Aeert — But Neil, don’t you see — you’re wasting your genius! 

Nem — Genius, my hat! 

Apert — You’re wasting the best years you’ll ever have doing odd jobs just 
to keep alive. You’ve got to be free to write. 

New. — Well, maybe some day I’ll write a popular song and make a million. 

Avsert —If you ever did you’d either burn it or sell it for ten dollars. 
You’ll never make any money, Neil. You know that as well as I do. 

Nert — Then what’s the answer? Are you going to subsidize me? 

Apert —I wish to God I could! But there’s no reason why you shouldn’t 
subsidize yourself. 

Nem — What do you mean? 

Apert —I mean the Cadys. 

Nem — What are you talking — Oh, don’t be foolish! 

Apert — Why is it foolish? 

Neu. — Gladys would never — why, you’re crazy! 

Axsert— Am 1? Think back. How did she behave this afternoon? And 
Papa Cady? ‘‘ Nice little share in the business??? And — well, I know what 
I’m talking about. 

Nev.— You mean you’re seriously advising me to ask Gladys Cady to 
marry me? 

Apert — That’s exactly what I’m doing. She’s a nice girl, and pretty. 
You'd have comfort and money and time — 

New — (interrupting, with growing excitement). Well, what about me? Do 
you think money and music and time would make up for everything else? No, 
sir! I’d rather keep on living right here — just as I am now —all my life long. 

Axzert-— Now,’ now! Don’t get temperamental! If you'll just — (Cynthia 
opens the door.) 

Cyntuia — May a poor girl call for her dishes? 

Nei — I’m sorry —I should bave brought them over. 
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Cynruta — (detecting a note in his voice). Neil, there’s nothing the matter? 

Arzert — I’ye been trying to persuade him to rest. (To Neil.) Won’t you 
go in and — get ready? 

New — I— can’t now. 

Cyntu1a — Neil, please. (A pause.) 

Nem — All right. But don’t go away. I want to talk to you. (He goes 
into the bedroom.) 


Cynthia and Albert are agreed on one thing — and 
that is Neil’s need of practical help. And they are 
agreed, too, on the practicability of his marrying Gladys 
Cady. At least Albert is agreed. Cynthia would like 
to feel a little more sure that such a marriage would 
be the right thing for Neil, and the wisest. But if the 
doctor is sure 

“We only hurt people by being sentimental about 
them,” he assures her. “ That’s one of the first things a 
doctor learns.” 

And as they shake hands she agrees to help him put 
the marriage through — “ for Neil’s sake.” 

Neil is back in his dressing gown. He submits with as 
much grace as he can muster to the administering of 
the pill the doctor gives him and agrees to take another 
when he goes to bed. Albert hurries away to his appoint- 
ment and Cynthia gathers up the last of her tea things 
preparatory to leaving. 





New — He’s been talking to you about me, hasn’t he? 

Cynruia — Why — you and other things. 

Nem — What did he say? 

Cynruia — Don’t you wish you knew — curiosity! 

Nxem—I do know. I know exactly. He said the same thing to me. He 
said I was a failure — practically. That I’d have,to depend on other people all 
my life. 

Cyntu1m — Neil, you’re just exciting yourself. You’re tired, and you know 
he wants you to — 

Nem — No, wait! We’ve got to talk about this, you and I. He said more 
than that. He said that I ought to ask Gladys Cady to marry me. (A pause.) 
Well! You don’t seem — surprised. 

Cynruia — No, I’m not. 

Nem — Don’t you even, think it’s — funny, a little bit? 

Cynruia — No. 

Nem — Cynthia! (He looks at her for a@ moment and then with a cry.) Oh, 
Cynthia — dear! (He takes her hand.) 

CyntHi1a — Don’t, Neil! — Please don’t! 

New— But Cynthia, don’t you know —without my telling you—that I 
love only you and no one else? 

Cynru1a — Oh, Neil, please! (Then, with an attempt at lightness.) This is 
so sudden] 
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Nem — (hurt). Oh, Cynthia, please don’t! 

CyntHi1a — Oh, please don’t you! 

Nur — You know I love you, Cynthia! Of course you know; you couldn’t 
help knowing!’ I thought maybe you — don’t you, at all, Cynthia? 

CyntHia — (regaining control of herself). Neil, let me tell you something. 
I have seen that you were growing to care for me, and I’ve —I’ve tried to 
think what I ought to do about it. 

New — Do about it! What can you do about it if — 

Cyntui1a — You can do lots of things — if you’re practical and sensible. 

New — Oh, my dear! 

Cyntrui1a —I said to myself, I think he’s beginning to care about me more 
than he ought to, considering how we’re both situated, and that nothing could 
come of it. And if I stay here I mightn’t be sensible either. So, I’m going away. 

New -— What! 

Cynruia — I’m going to move uptown and live with Helen Noland. I’m going 
tomorrow. 

Nem — Cynthia — do you mean that you don’t care about me at all? 

Cyntn1a— Oh, yes, I do, Neil. I care about you very much. I think 
you’re a great artist. 

Nem — Artist! (He turns away from her.) 

Crnrnia — And I think it would be the greatest possible misfortune for 
your music for you to go on this way, living from hand to mouth. So — when 
Dr. Rice suggested that you marry Miss Cady, it seemed to me a yery sensible 
thing to do. 

Nem — (faces her again). Cynthia — do you know what you’re talking about? 

Cyntuta — Perfectly. 

Nem — You can’t mean that music or no music I ought to marry Gladys. 

Cyntuia —I think you ought to do just that for the sake of your music. 

Nem — (hurt). Oh! You’re like Albert! You think my music is the only 
thing about me that’s worth while! 

Cyntu1a — Oh, Neil! 

Net — (continuing). It never was me that you cared about — only the music. 

Cyrnruia —I want you to be happy, Neil. 

New — (mirthlessly). I certainly got it all wrong, didn’t I? (A pause.) 
Well, goodbye, Cynthia. 

Cyrnruia — Oh, Neil! Don’t say goodbye like that. 

Ne. — What other way is there? You’re all being so sensible and practical. 
I might as well be practical and sensible too. 


Cynthia starts to answer him, but her voice fails her. 
She is choked with tears as she hurries from the room, 
and he goes mumbling on in his mounting anger. “ My 
music!” And again, a little less viciously, ““ My music!” 

The phone rings. It is Gladys. She has finished at 
the dressmaker’s. She selected the pink frock. And will 
he meet her? He can’t do that, he tells her, because 
of the doctor’s orders. He has to sleep for about an hour. 
Then — if she will come up there —there’s something 
— he would like to ask her. 

There is grim determination in his voice, but the 
effects of the sleeping medicine are becoming noticeable 
and the telephone receiver nearly falls from his hand. 
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“We thought —that is I thought— how would you 
like to marry a great composer?” he mumbles, sleepily. 

And over the phone Gladys’s exultant “Oh, darling! 
Do you mean it?” comes rumbling back to him. 

Mean it? Sure he means it. But it is not easy for 
him at her dictation to call her “ Sweetheart.” Perhaps 
he can do better when she comes to him — in about an 
hour. 

He tries to put the dangling receiver back on the hook, 
but he is too sleepy and it hangs dangling from its cord 
as he flops back into his chair. “ And that’s that!” he 
mumbles. 

Across the street the cabaret orchestra begins again to 
play “The Frog’s Party,” and as Neil’s imagination 
causes it to swell louder and louder, he staggers toward 
the window. “Now go ahead and play!” he sneers, 
defiantly. He staggers across the room and falls limply 
into an easy chair. “Play the wedding march, damn 
you! Play the wedding march!” 

“The tune resolves itself into a jazzy version of 
Lohengrin’s Wedding March. At the same time Neil 
finally collapses into the chair, and the lights of the room 
begin to go down. As it grows dark the music swells. 
Then, after a moment, it begins to grow light again — 
but it is no longer Neil’s room. It is a railway station, 
with the arch of Track 37 prominently visible, and other 
arches flanking it at the side. A muddled train schedule 
is printed on the station walls, with strange towns that 
never existed. Neil’s piano, however, has remained 
where it was, and so has his easy chair. Then, down 
the aisles of the lighted theater, there comes suddenly 
a double wedding procession. One section is headed 
by Mr. Cady and Gladys — Mr. Cady in golf knickers 
and socks, knitted vest, and frock coat, with a silk hat 
prominently on his arm. Gladys is the gorgeously 
attired bride, bearing proudly a bouquet that consists 
entirely of banknotes. Behind them stream four ushers 
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— spats, frock coats, and high hats, to say nothing of 
huge bridal veils, draped over their heads. If you 
could peer beneath their veils, however, you would find 
that all four of them look just alike. The procession 
that comes down the other aisle is headed by Mrs. Cady 
and Homer. Mrs. Cady wears a grotesque exaggeration 
of the dress that Neil has seen her in, and Homer’s 
yellow tie has assumed tremendous proportions. Behind 
Mrs. Cady and Homer are four bandsmen. Like the 
ushers, they all look alike, all wearing bridal veils, 
through which they play their instruments. At the foot 
of the stage the processions halt; the music stops. Albert 
appears from nowhere in particular; he has turned into 
a minister.” 

Gladys calls to Neil. Albert reminds him that he is 
forgetting his wedding day. Gradually he realizes their 
presence and rises to meet them. The two processions 
stream up the stairs leading from the aisles to the stage. 
The wedding party is formed, with everybody swaying 
in a sort of rhythmic chant, “Glad to meet you,” “ Glad 
to meet you,” “ This is Fatty.” “This is Lou.” “Glad 
to meet you,” etc. 

The ceremony becomes a curious mixture of the wed- 
ding service and train calls. “Take this man to be your 
husband?” queries Albert, and before Gladys can answer 
a trainman has swung across the stage calling the “ Wol- 
verine, for Monte Carlo!” “ Yes, I do,” declares Gladys. 
“All your worldly goods and chattels?—” And then 
a trainboy yelling, “ Latest magazines and papers!” 

But finally they are married and off for the train, 
Gladys gaily flinging her bouquet of banknotes back to 
the ushers, who start a wild scramble for it. 

The lights die down, and when they are raised the 
scene has changed to one suggesting an enormous living 
room, with rows of white marble columns, and between 
them gorgeous crimson curtains. Only the piano and the 
easy chair of the original set remain, 
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Soon Gladys and Neil enter this palace. He is still 
in his bathrobe, but she has changed to a pleated dress, 
a highly exaggerated copy of the one she wore in the 
first act. And this is their beautiful home! Now Neil is 
going to have everything he has ever wanted. Papa has 
said so. 

“Butlers!” calls Gladys, and two liveried servants, 
exactly alike, step out smartly from behind two pillars. 
“‘ Announce somebody!” orders Gladys. 

“Mrs. Cady and her chair and knitting,” sing the 
butlers. 

And Mother appears with a rocking chair strapped to | 
her. Soon she is knitting and rocking as fast as she 
talks. 

“Two little lovebirds,” she simpers. “ Gladys and 
Neil! Gladys and Neil! Are they happy? Oh, my 
dear, you never saw anyone so happy! I was saying to 
Mr. Cady, ‘ Well, Mr. Cady, what do you think of your 
little daughter now? How’s this for a happy family?’ 
And Mr. Cady says to me, ‘ Well, I never would have 
believed it.’ And I says to Mr. Cady, and Mr. Cady 
says to me, and I says to Mr. Cady, and Mr. Cady says to 
me, and I says a 

Again the butlers are summoned. There are four this 
time. And they announce in unison, “ Mr. Cady, her 
father!” 

Cady is dressed for the golf links, but he does not 
intend his game shall interfere with his business. There 
is a small telephone attached to his chest through which 
he keeps up a continuous chatter. 

“Yep! Yep! Hullo! Well, [ll tell you what to 
do! Sell eighteen holes and buy all the water hazards. 
Yep! Yep! Hullo! Well, Pll tell you what to do! 
I expect caddies will go up any time now. How’s the 
eighth hole this morning? Uh-huh. Well, sell it in 
three. Yes, sir. That’s fine. Yep! Yep! Hullo! 
Well, I’ll tell you what to do! Buy a 
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There are six butlers to announce Homer. His yellow 
tie is at least twice as large as before and his jaundiced 
disposition has become something awful. 

“Oh, there you are, you dirty dog,” shouts Homer, at 
sight of Neil. “I’m on to you! You married her just 
because Dad’s got a lot of money, and you think you’re 
going to have a cinch. But if you think you’re going to 
get all of Dad’s money, you’re mistaken, because I’m 
going to get my share and don’t you forget it.” 

But poor Homer is sick and must be forgiven. Every- 
body says so. And this is to be their happy home! 

There is no time for Neil to work on his symphony. 
He must go shopping with Gladys, getting a little of this 
and a little of that. And he must be ready to go to 
business with father and learn the ins and outs. “ Lots 
of people think the ins and outs don’t amount to anything; 
but you can’t get anywhere in business without them.” 

There is a crowd in for tea. Neil can’t see them, but 
all the others can. And they carry on the typical tea 
time conversations. With each newcomer the butlers 
increase in number. There are eight, then ten, then 
twelve. “A great many other members of the family,” 
they chant, in unison. “ And all pretty terrible, if you 
ask me,” mumbles the first, not quite under his breath. 

The Cadys are all talking at once, as they circle 
about, greeting imaginary guests. “ Neil moves through 
it all, walking through guests, passing his hands through 
the butlers’ trays — bewildered.” 

Capy — Oh, hello, Ralph! I want you to meet my new son-in-law. Neil, 
this is Mr. Umn. 

Guapys — Oh, have you been out to California? Did it rain much? 

Capy — Yes, he’s going to be very valuable to me in business, too. 

Homer — I'll bet he’s rotten. 

Capy — But after all there’s nothing like business. It’ll all be his when I 
retire — his and Homer’s, his and Homer’s. (He slaps Neil on back.) 

(The following four speeches are spoken simultaneously.) 

Mrs. Cavy— Well, Miss Mmmm, you know Mmm, don’t you? He’s a 
cousin of John’s who knew Francis very well. She’s Ted’s aunt. Yes. It’s 
such a long time since you’ye been to see us. Gladys is always saying: 
‘Mama, why is it Mrs. Mmm doesn’t come and visit us, or why don’t we go 


out and see her?’’ and all like that. You know Mrs. Mmm, don’t you? You’ve 
become very plump, or you’ye become very thin. You don’t mind my not getting 
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up, do you? Mr. Cady says I’m chair-bound. But that’s his way of making a 
joke. He’s always making a joke. You know Neil, of course. Would you like 
to have Neil play for us? Would you like to have Neil play for us? Neil, play 
for us. 

Homer — Look at him, the dirty dog! He married her for her money all 
right, but if he thinks he’s going to get it he’s got another think coming. Pop’s 
going to put him in business! Huh! He thinks he’s going to get the business, 
too. Well, I’ll show him —the dirty dog! He isn’t going to get the business 
away from me — not while I’m alive and kicking. All because he’s a musician. 
Yes, he thinks he plays the piano. Well—let him play it and see if I care. 
I dare him to play it. Go on and play for us, 

Mr. Cavy — Well, well, well! You know Judge Mmm, of course. Old man, 
I want you to meet the Judge. Yes, they’ve got a very beautiful home here. 
Would you like a cocktail, eh? Yes, sir! Well, Judge, how’s everything been 
going? Say, you know Mr. Mmm, don’t you? How are you? How have you 
been all these years? Have a cocktail—that’s the boy. Yes, she’s a big girl 
now. Grown up — married. That’s her husband there. That’s the one I bought 
for her. Very talented. I’ll get him to play. Neil, we’d like to hear you play. 
Come on, Neil, play something on the piano. 

Guiapys — Oh, how do you do, Aunt Gertrude? You know Willie, of course. 
Willie, you remember Aunt Gertrude. Aunt Gertrude, you remember Willie. Yes, 
this is our beautiful home. My husband’s very talented. No, you didn’t inter- 
rupt him a bit. He’s awfully glad you came. He wasn’t going to do anything 
this afternoon. Anyway, we always have tea. And if it isn’t tea, it’s something 
else. We’re always having such a good time, Neil and I. Yes, that’s my husband 
there. He plays the piano beautifully. Shall I get him to play? I think he 
would if I ask him. Oh, Neil, darling, play something. Please, Neil! Neil, for 
my sake, you’ll play, won’t you? 


Neil starts to play, a little defiantly, not the sort of 
thing they expect, but something “soft and flowing and 
reminiscent of Cynthia.” And as he plays the lights fade 
and Cynthia comes, like a beautiful wraith, through the 
window. 

But Cynthia can’t help him. She’s sorry, because she 
wants him always to be happy. But it is too late, now. 
And as his music, in spite of himself, turns to jazz she 
drifts out of the window again and is gone. 

Immediately Mr. Cady is there to take her place. He 
wears his hat and is starting for business. Neil must 
go with him Now they are at the office. The 
man who was the trainman is the elevator man. They 
are riding in an express elevator with four other. busi- 
ness men, dressed exactly alike and all carrying news- 
papers. They are all Cady associates and must be 
introduced to the new son-in-law. “I bought him for 
my daughter,” Cady explains to them. 

Now Neil has been put off at his floor and is looking 
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for the Ins and Outs department. Failing that he dis- 
covers a small office presided over by Miss Hey, a 
stenographer, and thinks he will begin his business career 
by getting himself a pencil. 


Next — I beg your pardon? 

Miss Hey — Well? 

Nem —I want a pencil. 

Miss Hey — (still typing). What is it? 

Nem —I want a pencil. 

Miss Hey — Who sent you? 

New —I don’t know. But I have to have a pencil. I worked in a place 
like this once before. I had a great deal of difficulty getting a pencil then, 
I remember. 

Miss Hey — It’s just as hard to get one here. 

Nem —TI thought it would be. I suppose there’s a lot of red tape to go 
through. ‘ 

Miss Hey — Yes. Now I understand it, you want a pencil. 

Nem — That’s right. 

Miss Hey — Of course you’ve filled out a requisition. 

Nem — No, I haven’t. A piece of paper, isn’t it? (She hands him a tre- 
mendous sheet of paper. It is about twenty by thirty inches. He studies it.) 
What I want is a pencil. There’s a place for that to be put in, I suppose? 

Miss Hey — (wearily). Yes— where it says: “‘ The undersigned wishes a 
pencil to do some work with.’’ How old are you? 

Ne — Thirty-two. 

Miss Hey — (taking the paper away). That’s the wrong form. (She gives 
him another —a blue one this time.) Parents living? 

New — No. 

Miss Hey — What did you do with your last pencil? 

Nem —TI didn’t have any. 

Miss Hey — Did you have any before that? 

Nem —I don’t think 1 ever had any. (He indicates the form.) Is that all 
right ? 

Miss Hey —It isn’t as regular as we like, but I guess it’ll do. 

Nem — What do I do now? Go to someone else, don’t I? 

Miss Hey — Oh, yes. Sometimes you travel for days. 

Nem — Are we all crazy? 

Miss Hry — Yes. (She resumes typing.) You might try Room E — right 
down the corridor. 

(The curtains close over her, and the curtains at the left simultaneously 
open, revealing another office just like the first. Another stenographer, Miss 
You, is at work on a typewriter. Neil approaches her, requisition in hand.) 

Nem — Is this Room E? 

Miss You — (mechanically). Did you have an appointment? 

Nez — No — you don’t understand. I’m trying to get a pencil. 

Miss You — Well, what do you want to see him about? 

New — (handing over the requisition). It’s this. Somebody has to sign it. 

Miss You — (takes the requisition). Oh! (Looks at it.) Mr. Bippy! The 
man is here to see about getting a pencil or something. 

New — It is a pencil. 

Miss You — Did you see Mr. Schlink? 

New — Yes. | 

Miss You — Mr. Woodge? 

Nem — Yes. 

Miss You — Mr. Meglup? 

New — Yes. 

Miss You — What did they say? 

Nem -— Why, they seemed to think it would be all right, 
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Miss You — (calls again). Oh, Mr. Bippy! (To Neil.) Belong to the 
Employes’ Mutual Mutual? 

Nem — Oh, yes. 

Miss You — Cady Golf and Building Fund? 

Nem — Yes. 

Miss You — Well— all right. (She stamps the requisition with an elaborate 
machine, which rings a bell as it works. She hands the paper back to Neil.) 

‘Nem — Oh, thanks. Do I get a pencil now? 

Miss You—Oh, no! It has to be’ O.K.’d by the President. All requi- 
sitions have to be O.K.’d by the President. 

Nem—Is he around here some place? 

Miss You —Oh, no! He’s in a big office. Just keep going until you find a 
great big office. 

Nem — Where? 

Miss You — Oh, somewhere in the new building. (She calls.) Mr. Bippy! 


In the big office Neil finds Mr. Cady engrossed in the 
greater and lesser details of the widget industry of which 
he is the presiding genius. “ The turnover in the widget 
industry last year was greater than ever,” his secretary 
reads from the annual report. “If placed alongside 
the Woolworth Building it would stretch to the moon. 
The operating expenses alone would furnish every man, 
woman and child in the United States, China and similar 
places with enough to last for eighteen and one-half 
years, if laid end to end.” And in the coming September 
the whole nation is to celebrate National Widget Week. 

Now they go into conference with other big business 
men. They have some very nice conferences in the 
widget business and quite frequently. In conference 
Neil, speaking as one newly come to the widget business, 
addresses the directors, explaining how, by application 
and self training he has been able to forge ahead until 
it is easy for him to solve problems that have puzzled 
the best brains of the business world for years. So they 
give him a million dollars and sign him up for the next 
annual quarter. 

When he finds himself outside the meeting with the 
checks in his hand he can only vaguely remember that 
he was to match them for Gladys. Anyway, he doesn’t 
want them. He wants to write his symphony. 

Gladys finds him there and whisks him away to a 
restaurant, where the head waiter turns out to be Alfred. 
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The orchestra plays “ The Frog’s Party” insistently and 
Gladys dances round and round with Alfred. 

As they whirl away Gladys flings back at Neil her 
conviction that if he had not married her he would have 
starved to death, which sets him thinking about Cynthia 
and what their life might have been together. Soon he 
sees it, a sunlit cottage with flowers about and Cynthia 
sitting across the breakfast table from him. 


Ne — (calling). Cynthia! 

CyntHia — I’m coming! 

Nem — Are you coming, or must I use force? 

CyrnruiA — It’s the toast machine. You sit down and begin. 5 

Nem — As though I ever begin without you! Besides, I have something 
beautiful for you. (Cynthia enters, bringing a tray laden with breakfast.) See 
what I’ve done! 

Cyntui1a — What? 

Nem — Nothing at all! Merely created an utterly beautiful morning! 

Cyntu1a — You did? I started it an hour ago. 

Nem — Perhaps; but see those little powder-puff clouds? They weren’t there 
ten minutes ago. 

Cynrnia — They are nice, darling. I didn’t think you were so clever. 

Nem — And wait till you see the sunset I’m planning. 

Cyntui1a — You can’t beat last night’s. What a scarlet! 

Nem — It blushed because we flattered it so. (A pause.) 

Cyntu1a — Darling. 

New — What? 

Cynrnia—A letter. (They stare at the envelope corner.) 

Nem — Didn’t you dare open it? 

Cynruia— No. But let’s be brave. (They hold hands and take a long 
breath.) Now— one, two, three! (They tear the letter open and read, it in 
silence.) Do you believe it? (The voice is ecstatic.) 

Nem — No! Do you? 

Cynrara — Darling! 

Ne — Darling! 

CyrntH1a — But it must be real — it’s typewritten. 

Cynruia anp Nem — (reading in unison). ‘‘ Your symphony wilbe played by 
our orchestra on December the tenth.” 

Ne — Darling! 

Cyntura — Darling! They’ll applaud and applaud! You’ll have to come out 
and bow! 

Nem —I won't! 

CyntH1a — You'll have to have a new dress suit! 

Nem — And you'll have to have a new evening dress — yellow chiffon, too. 
I can do their damned orchestrations now. I can do a hundred of them between 
now and October. 

Cyntu1a — No, you won’t! 

New — But, my youngest child, we must continue to eat. 

Cynrai1a — But, my dear, we’re extremely wealthy. Have you seen my new 
housekeeping book? 


The book proves that they have actually saved a 
hundred and seventy-seven dollars and seventy-seven 
cents, and they are wonderfully proud and gorgeously 
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happy — until Gladys calls. Then the picture fades and 
Cynthia with it. Gladys is through dancing with Alfred 
and has taken on a few of the attendants while she urges 
Neil to hurry and pay the check and “tip the waiters, 
tip the waiters, tip the waiters.” 

He hands them bundles of bills, but he is pretty mad 
when he runs into Alfred. It was Alfred who got him 
into this thing and now he will have to get him out. A 
simple proceeding, according to Alfred. Let him kill 
Gladys and all the other offending Cadys. It’s simple 
and practical. 

So Neil goes home with Gladys, giving thought on the 
way to the pretty slaughter suggested by Albert. And 
when he finds Homer at the radio, and Father playing 
golf with an imaginary ball, and Mother knitting, rock- 
ing and singing hymns; and particularly when he is 
introduced to a sextette of exquisite young gentlemen 
dancing teachers engaged to teach him to dance, he puts 
Albert’s idea into execution. 

With his own favorite paper knife, grown to the 
proportions of a scimitar, he neatly and quickly stabs 
each of them and they all die. Not without some protest, 
but at least without offering any unnecessary interference. 
In fact they are all very pleasant about it — all except 
Homer. Homer is a bit nasty. 


Nem — (as he finishes off Mr. Cady). Thank God, they’re out of the way! 
Peace! I can work at last! 

Tue Rapvio — Stock market reports! Stock market reports! 

Homer — (coming from behind the radio machine). Is that'so? I guess you 
forgot all about me, didn’t you? 

New — Forget you? Indeed I didn’t! Homer, my boy! (He stabs him. 
Homer crumples up on the floor.) 1 guess that ends that! ree! Free. 

Homer — (sitting up). Free nothing! We'll sue you for this, you dirty dog! 
(He falls dead again.) 

Nem — It won’t do you any good! Not when they know why I did it! Not 
when I show them what you killed! Not when I play them my music! (Half 
a dozen newspaper reporters enter. They are dressed alike and look alike; each 
has a pencil expectantly poised over a piece of paper.) 

Tur Reporrers — (speaking one at a time, as they surround Neil). The 
Times! The World! The Post! The Globe! The Sun! The News! The 
Times! The World! The Post! The Globe! The Sun! The News! 

Nem — Gentlemen, this is purcly a family affair. I don’t think I should say 
anything at this time, but do come to my trial. 
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Tue Reporters — (again speaking one at a time). A statement! A statement! 
A statement! A statement! A statement! A statement! 
Nem — Well, gentlemen, it’s a long story. 


“Instantly a dozen newsboys rush down the aisles of 
the theater, crying, ‘Extra! Extra! All about the mur- 
ders!’ The din is terrific. Simultaneously the theater 
lights up; the audience turns for a second to look at the 
newsboys, and in that second the curtain falls. The 
newsboys pass out copies of the Morning-Evening, con- 
taining a full account of the quadruple murder.” 


[The “ Morning-Evening — With Which Has Been 
Combined the Evening-Morning, Retaining the Best 
features of Each,” —is a complete, though small, four- 
page daily newspaper which cleverly burlesques all 
the set and popular features of the New York press. 
These include the extravagant crime story; the dotted- 
line-indicates-route-taken-by-murderer illustration; the 
blah-blah editorials; the mushy love letters offered as 
evidence in the suit of Miss Florence Thgly, ex-“ Foibles ” 
girl, for $500,000 against Herman Winkle, elderly mil- 
lionaire; the dramatic criticism of many words and little 
sense; the more atrocious of the comic strips, etc. It is 
distributed by regular newsboys and keeps many a nor- 
mally restless patron in his seat throughout the inter- 
mission. Thus held, observation indicates, the patron 
either enjoys himself hugely or spends the time trying 
to explain the Morning-Evening to his lady friend or 
family.—Ep1Tor. ] 


PART II 


The scene is a court room. There are long black 
curtains at back and silhouetted sharply against them 
are “three major objects in red —the same red that 
appeared fitfully in Neil’s chintz curtains, and again 
as draperies for the pillars in the Cady home.” 
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These three objects are a block of twelve jury seats, 
resembling a section of a theater auditorium, in the 
center, a judge’s bench at the right and a witness box 
and ticket taker’s stand at the left. Neil’s piano and 
easy chair are still in their accustomed places. Leaning 
against the judge’s bench is a frame of pictures, similar 
to those shown of actors in theater lobbies. The pic- 
tures represent Judge Cady at the various trials he has 
conducted. 

When court is opened with the stentorian “ Oyez, oyez, 
oyez!” of the ticket taker the jurors file in. There are 
check boys and ushers to meet them and each surrenders 
a ticket of admission, retaining the coupon. They are 
all dressed alike and look alike. They are, in fact, the 
dancing teachers of the previous act. They also talk alike. 
“ Hello, Ed!” “Hello, Ed!” “ Well, you old son-of-a 
gun!” “Well, you old son-of-a-gun!” “ How’s every 
little thing?” “ How’s every little thing?” And so on. 

They are greatly interested in this trial, and in the 
Cady pictures. 

First Juror — (at the frame of photographs). Say, who’s this? 

Nem — That’s the judge. It’s the opening night of my trial, you know. 
That’s the way he appeared in several famous cases. 

Seconp Juror — (joining them and pointing to a picture). Oh, yes! That’s 
the way he looked in the Watkins trial. He was terrible good. Did you see it? 

First Juror — No, I was out of town. (Points to another picture.) There he 
is in the Ferguson case! Gosh, he was good in that! 

Nem —JI heard he was. 

Srconp Juror — Was he funny? 

First Juror — Funny? He had that court room roaring half the time. 

Seconp Juror —I don’t know another judge in the country who can deliver 
a charge to a jury like he can. Pathos, comedy, everything. 


Fist Juror — They say this will be the best trial he’s ever done. I hear 
they were sold out last Monday. 


The orchestra plays the overture for the trial as more 
jurors file in and are shown to their seats. Albert Rice 
appears. He carries a camera. He represents the picture 
papers. They don’t use any writing, he explains. At 
least not much. “We always have a few simple words 
saying what the picture is about,” says he. “A good 
many of our subscribers can read, and they tell the 
others.” 
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There is excitement in the jury box over the election 
of a foreman. Smith is a candidate. So is Jones. And 
seeing that both are old Eighth Ward boys, known to 
the electorate since childhood, and pledged to give the 
jury a business administration, choice is difficult. Until 
Neil suggests a solution. 


New — (going into the witness box). Ladies and gentlemen of the Fifth 
Jury District: I know it is late to be putting forward a new candidate for 
foreman of this grand jury, but this is my trial, and it is my music that you’re to 
hear. Both of the candidates who are now up before you are good dancers, 
but it is only fair that there should be someone on the jury who knows good 
music. 

Jurors — Hooray! 

Nem — Therefore, when the light of the Times Building swings on tonight, 
I want it to be a steady red light, which will show that we have elected the Hon. 
Albert Rice, of Chicago, a man of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
and the stars and stripes forever in the good old U. S. A! 


There is a red light, the orchestra plays “‘ Stars and 
Stripes” and the jurors, leaving their seats, march 
around the jury box cheering and waving small American 
flags. Albert is elected. He also takes a picture of the 
scene for his paper, and immediately thereafter pro- 
duces the paper with the picture printed in it. Also 
the judge’s address. “But he hasn’t delivered it yet,” 
Neil protests. “ Well, we have to get things quick. Our 
readers expect it,” explains Albert. 

Judge Cady, entering to the tune of the soldiers’ chorus 
from “Faust,” wears a huge red robe over his golf 
costume. He poses modestly until the applause dies 
down and late comers are seated. . 


Cavy —I declare the court to be im session. (There is a round of applause. 
Cady bows.) The business of the day is the trial of Neil Wadsworth McRae for 
murder. (There is more applause. Neil is finally compelled to bow. Cady again 
addresses Neil confidently.) Am I right? 

New — Yes. And don’t forget, I’m going to play my symphony, That was 
the reason I did it, you know. 

Capy — Yes, I remember. (He is quite conversational.) Now, the first 
thing to be done, I should say, is to have the prosecuting attorney make a sort 
of general charge. (To Neil.) What do you think? 

Ne — I guess that’s right. How about it, Albert? 

Ausert — (looking up from his program). Yes, that’s right. 

Ticxer Taker — (announcing). The prosecuting attorney! (Homer enters to 
the tune of ‘‘ Tammany.” He wears a long black robe. He receives a hearty 
round of applause, with a few hisses.) 

New — Oh, it’s you! 

Homer — (quietly). Vl get you now, you dirty dog! 
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New —U think not. 

Cavy — Come, come, we can’t be all day at this. I’ve got to get back to the 
office. Now, just what were these murders all about? 

Homer reads the charge, struggling against a babel 
raised by the ushers, check boys, candy peddlers, etc. 
Neil personally is forced to silence them in order that 
Homer may be heard. “Some of us would like to hear 
the show,” he protests, irritably. Later, after the State 
rests, partly because of Homer’s state of health, Neil 
insists on putting Mrs. Cady on the stand. Can she or 
can she not prove an alibi? She doesn’t know. Neither 
does the judge. There are several kinds of alibis and 
before they can agree on one Gladys is back. She has 
just dropped in to get the jury boys for the dancing. 
And borrow ten thousand dollars from her father. She 
is going to another opening. 

Neil protests. She can’t do that! She can’t take the 
jury away right in the midst of everything! He appeals 
to the judge. The judge thinks she can, if it’s a habeas 
corpus, which it is beginning greatly to resemble. 

Nem — But it isn’t fair! They’ve got to hear my music. I know what I’ll 
do! (He faces Cady.) I'll take it to a higher court! 

Capy — (just a bit hurt). Oh, don’t you like this court? 

Nem — It isn’t that. It’s a good court, I guess, and the people are lovely, 
but — 

Cavy — About how high a one would you want? 

New —I’d want the highest I could get. 

Capy — All right. (Judge Cady slowly goes up in the air as his stand 
grows two or three feet higher.) Is this high enough for you? 

Nem —I guess so. Is this the superior court? 


Capy — Oh, yes. Much superior, And more up-to-date. We send out all 
our verdicts by radio. 


Nei — She can’t take them away with her now, can she — in this court? 
Capvy — Oh, no! You see, in a higher court the lower court is reversed. 
New — Good! 


Giapys — Oh, the devil! Well, then, I’ll take Albert. He’s only the foreman. 


Gladys has danced away with Albert before anyone 
can stop them and Judge Cady has signified his willing- 
ness to proceed with the case if the jury is ready to 
report. Again Neil protests. They have not heard the 
music yet. And it is his music that was the very cause 
of the murders. 

He wants to prove to the jury that he was justified 
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in killing anyone who would interfere with its creation. 

But when he tries to play his C minor symphony the 
result is discordant and meaningless. Then he realizes 
that Gladys has torn up the manuscript and he cannot 
play it. Again in his distress he calls aloud for Cynthia, 
and she appears, mysteriously, to stand by the piano. 
“ She is calm and sympathetic, as always.” 


Nem — Cynthia, she tore up my symphony! I can’t remember it, and they’re 
waiting for me to play! 

Cyntu1a — You still have the pantomime, haven’t you? 

Nem — Yes. 

CynruiA— Then play that for them instead. (She finds the pantomime 
music.) They’ll think it’s better, anyhow. 

New — But it isnt finished. 

Cynraia — Well, now you can finish it. 

New — Can I? 

Cynruia — Of course. It’ll be all right, dear — you'll see. 

Nem — You — you think we ought to do it? 

Cyntuia — Of course. 

New — All right. (He faces his inquisitors.) Ladies and gentlemen, instead 
of the symphony, we’re going to play a little pantomime called ‘‘ A Kiss in 
Xanadu ’’ — written by Cynthia Mason and Neil McRae. We’ll need quite a lot 
of room, so, if you don’t mind clearing the court — (The Judge’s dais and the 
witness box disappear. The jury box, too, moves into blackness.) The scene is 
the royal palace in Xanadu. It’s a night in June — one of those spring nights 
that you find only in Xanadu. Now, if you’re all ready — music! (The music 
of the pantomime begins.) Cynthia, we ought to have a window to show what 
kind of night it is. (In the distance a great open window appears. Beyond a 
moonlight balustrade are flowers and trees and stars.) 

CyntHia — It’s coming! 

Nem — Thanks. (Yo the jury.) The scene is the bedchamber of the Prince 
and Princess. On the right is the bed of the princess and on the left is the 
bed of the Prince. 


“Two fairy tale beds appear from the darkness. They 
are canopied in pink. Above them are flower-draped 
testers that rise to golden points. Neil and Cynthia 
seat themselves at the piano and the pantomime begins.” 

The pantomime of “A Kiss in Xanadu” is the story 
of a Princess who was very beautiful, but restless, be- 
cause she was a married Princess and romance had fled 
from her life. And a Prince who “ would like to be a 
Gay Dog Prince,” again and know the thrills of his 
earlier lovey affairs before he was married. 

So after they have been put in their respective beds 
by the Lord and Lady of the Bedchamber, they sepa- 
rately respond to the call of the night. The Prince, 
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turning the royal dressing gown wrong side out as a 
disguise, and using the lining of the crown for a cap, 
is soon sneaking carefully out the window into the 
moonlit garden. 

And no sooner has he disappeared than the Princess, 
awakened by the moon, decides to go adventuring, too. 
The Prince is sleeping, she decides, the curtains of his 
canopy drawn. Up she springs, taking a spread from 
the bed as her shawl, wearing the lamp shade as a very 
ee hat and using the Prince’s candle shade for a 
mask, 

The music goes softly on, but now the lights are out, 
and when they are on again the scene is the public park 
of Xanadu. There the Prince and Princess meet, and 
flirt and kiss And then, as the clock strikes five | 
and the dawn is threatening, they run back to the Palace. 

In the bedchamber the Princess arrives first and is 
snugly in bed when the Prince tiptoes to his couch — 
The clocks strike eight. Lord and Lady of the Bed- 
chamber arrive. The pages bring in the royal breakfast. 
The Prince and Princess make more than the usual fuss 
about getting up. 

At breakfast “ the Princess starts to pour her husband’s 
coffee. Oh, yes, she had forgotten! She rises and offers 
a cheek to be kissed. He mechanically obliges. They 
sit down again. But they cannot eat. The music of the 
night is still with them. They steal wistful looks at 
the window. The Princess looks at the rose he gave 
her. The Prince looks at the one she first refused. 
The flowers are stealthily put away. The Prince and the 
Princess unfold their napkins. It is the humdrum of 
life once more.” 

From out of the darkness there come the protests of 
the court, relayed by radio to all parts of the theater. 
“Rotten!” “No good!” “ High-brow!” “ Terrible!” 
When the scene lightens Judge Cady is sitting cross-legged 
on top of Neil’s piano, smoking. He calls for the verdict 
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Neil: Cynthia, she tore up my symphony! I can’t remember it, 
and they’re waiting for me to play! 
Cynthia: You still have the pantomime, haven’t you? ... Play 
that for them instead. 
(Kay Johnson and Roland Young) 
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of the jury, now invisible but still roughly articulate. 
1”? 


The verdict is “ guilty! 


Capy — See, Neil? I told you so, 

Nem — Well — well, what are you going to do with me? 

Capy — This thing of using the imagination has got to stop. We’re going 
to make you work in the right way. You see, your talents belong to us now, 
and we’re going to use every bit of them. We’re going to make you the most 
wonderful song writer that ever lived. 

Nem — But I can’t write that kind of music! You know I can’t! 

Cavy — You can do it by our system. You are sentenced to be at the Cady 
Consolidated Art Factory at eight o’clock tomorrow morning! 

Nem — Art factory? 

Capvy — At eight o’clock tomorrow morning! 


The scene changes. There is a tier of four cells, and 
the sound of discordant music. It is the Cady Con- 
solidated Art Factory, and a guide is showing a party 
of visitors through the plant. He stops in front of the 
cells, a gong rings, the factory activities cease and the 
cell inmates walk quickly to the bars of their cells and 
stand, at it were, at attention. 


Gums — Now this, gentlemen, is the manufacturing department. In this studio 
—(he indicates the first) we haye Walter Carp Smith, the world’s greatest 
novelist — 

Novetist — (more or less routine). How are you? ’ 

Guwr — (passing the second cage). In this studio, Neil McRae, the world’s 
greatest composer! 

New — (listlessly). How are you? 

Guwer — (at the third cage). In this one, Finlay Jamison, the world’s greatest 
magazine artist! 

Artist — How are you? 

Guwre— (at the fourth cage). And in this, James Lee Wrex, the world’s 
greatest poet! 

Porr — How are you? 

Guws — (indicating the unseen cages beyond). The studios beyond are 
devoted to science and religion. Mr, Cady was the first person in the world to 
put religion up in ten-cent packages, selling direct to the consumer. 

First Visitor — You don’t say so! 

Guwr— He also prides himself on having the largest output of literature 
and music in the world. He’s going to open two more plants the first of the 
month. Now, would you like to see how these men work? 

Fmst Visiror — Yes, indeed! (Goes toward the first cage.) Did you say this 
was the novelist? 

copa aay world’s greatest. Author of more than two thousand published 
works. 

First Vistror— What an imagination! 

Guiwe — Yes, sir, none at all. Now if you’re ready, I’ll show you how he 
works. Go! 


Nove.ist — (begins at once to dictate from a book in his hand). *‘ Some- 
thing closely resembling a tear fell from the old patrician’s cheek. ‘ Margaret,’ 
he cried, ‘the people of the West have learned to love you, too.’ ‘ Jackie 


boy,’ she whispered. ‘They haye made you governor after all.’ Far off on 
the — the —"’ (he hesitates: the stenographer takes up the story.) 
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SrenocraPHEeR — ‘‘ — desert, the caravan faded away. Night took them in 
its arms and a great hush fell on the forest. The two lovers —”’ 

Gumr— Stop! (He turns to the visitors.) There you are! 

First Visrror — Was she writing it? 

Guwe— Oh, no! Sometimes she gets a little ahead of him, that’s all. 

First Visitor — Isn’t he wonderful! 

Guwe — Forty-five minutes after he finishes a novel we have it printed and 
assembled and on its way to the movie men. 


At the moment the novelist is at work on his forth- 
coming opus, “ Love Eternal.” The book from which he 
is dictating is his previous success, “ Eternal Love.” 

They move on to the cell of the artist. He can do 
them either a magazine cover or an advertisement in 
practically no time at all. The canvas he hands them is 
quite blank, but they see on it a beautiful picture and 
are thrilled to learn that it sells for $3,500 and will 
appear in thousands of magazines. They move on to the 
next cell. 

Gume — And here, gentlemen, is our poet. His ‘‘ Jolly Jingles” are printed 
in three million newspapers a day. 

First Visrror — (pointing to men in back). Who are those men? 


Gumr — Those are his models. He is the only poet in the world who works 
from living models. That’s why all his poetry is so true, so human. He’ll show 


you. Go! 

Porr—I will now write a friendship poem. (Motions to his models.) 
Friendliness No. 3, please. ‘‘ Friendship.” (The models strike a pose, hands 
clasped.) 


** Goodbye, old pal; hello, old pal; the greatest pal I ever knew. 
A dog’s your finest friend, my lad, when all the world is blue.’’ 

Seconp Visitor — Ain’t it human? 

Gumwe— And here, gentlemen, is Mr. Neil McRae, America’s foremost 
composer. 

First Visrror — Who’s that in back? 

Guiwe — That’s his lyric writer. You will now see how they work. What kind 
of a song will it be, McRae? 

Nem — A pathetic. (He sits at the piano.) 

Guwz—A pathetic. Go! (Neil plays.) 

Sincer — (in a horrible voice). 

**You’ve broken my heart like you broke my heart, 
So why should you break it again?’’ 
(Neil comes to the bars again.) 

Gur — That will sell one and one-half million. 

Srconp Vistror —I suppose you write other kinds of songs, too? 

Nei. — Oh, yes — mammies, sweeties and fruit songs. The ideas are brought 
from the inspiration department every hour on the hour. After I turn them into 
music they are taken to the purifying department, and then to the testing and 
finishing rooms. They are then packed for shipment. 

First Visiron — A wonderful system! 

Tuimp Visiror —I should say so! 

Srconp Visiror— Do you work all the time? 

Nem — No, the night shift comes on at eight. 

First Visrror — How long have you been here? 
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Nem — For years and years. 

Sreconp Visitor— Say, will you write another song for us—just as a 
souvenir? 

Nei — (desperately). Oh, why don’t you all go away? 

Gurr — What’s that? What was that? You get busy there and write another 
song! 

Ner.— No! I’ve been writing forever — I’m tired of it. 

Guine — Do you want me to call Mr. Cady? 

Nem —I don’t care! I don’t care what you do! 

Guwr— I'll give you one more chance, 

Nem — No! I won’t! 

Guiwe — All right, then! Mr. Cady! Mr. Cady! 

Cady is of no mind to stand rebellion in his factory. 
He appears in back of the cages with a long snake whip, 
and the inmates of the cells slink fearfully into corners. 
But he concerns himself only with Neil. If Neil thinks 
he is going to escape his sentence he is much mistaken. 
He will go on and on until he dies. “ You take our 
money and you live our life. We own you, we own you,” 
he chants. The others join in, weaving back and forth 
in unison. “ You sold your soul and you can’t get away. 
We own you, we own you.” 

But there is a promise in that chant for Neil. He can 
at least die. “ You can’t keep me from it. Open the 
door,” he shouts, shaking the bars of his cell. “ Open 
the door!” It opens quite easily — it was never locked. 

“ Cynthia, Cynthia, I’m free! I can die!” he shouts, 
gleefully. 

Cynthia comes in answer to his call, as she always 
does, and helps him with his arrangements. She knows 
a very good executioner. And a very careful one. 


Now Neil is preparing for his execution, a little 
apprehensive and not altogether satisfied with the make- 
shift block Cynthia has fashioned from the armchair. 
But still eager to get it over with. If Cynthia will only 
promise to stay with him — always. 

Before they can bring off the execution, however, Albert 
must come again and give Neil a pill. That guarantees 
absolute painlessness. Finally, Neil takes off his collar, 
advises the executioner that he prefers “just a once- 
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through, please,” and the knife starts to descend 

“There is a hum of voices. Presently one can discern 
several chanting, ‘ You take our money and you lead our 
life.’ . . . The lights slowly go up again. We are 
back in Neil’s apartment. He is asleep in his chair. It 
is sunset. There is a knock, a real knock, on the door.” 


New — (half asleep). Yes? (Cynthia enters.) 

Cynrum —Is anything the matter, Neil? I thought I heard you talking. 

Nem — It didn’t hurt. Was it a success? 

Cyntuia — Neil, are you all right? 

Nem — (takes her hand). I meed you, Cynthia! 

Cynru1a — Oh, Neil, do you? Are you sure you do? I—I couldn’t stay 
away, Neil. I tried to, but I couldn’t. Because I need you, too. I just couldn’t 
give you up to anyone else on earth. 

Nem — Cynthia, dear. 

CyntHia — It wouldn’t have worked, Neil— with those people. Don’t you 
know it wouldn’t? 

Nem —I think I do. 

Cyntuia — I’ve been sitting out on a bench in the square, trying to think 
what it would mean — what it would do to you. 

New —I know. Widgets. 

Cyntruia — That would be worse for you than any amount of poverty. 
Nem — Poverty in our cottage. 

Cyntuia — Did you think of a cottage, too? 

Nem — Of course —I lived there. 

Cyntn1a — We could manage. I know quite a lot about raising chickens. 
Nem — (reminiscently). A little red hen and a little dun cow. 
Cyntui1a — Yes, we might have a cow. Have you been thinking about it, 
too? (She rises.) 

New — Well —let’s say dreaming. (He rises and goes to the desk.) It was 
terrible, Cynthia — do you know, I dreamed I was married to her? 

Cyntuia — To Gladys? 

Nem — When I thought you didn’t care, I was hurt and angry. And I 
dreamed she telephoned — (sees the receiver off the hook.) My God! Did she 
telephone?- Oh, Cynthia, it’s real! I did do it! I did! 

Cynruia — Did what? 

Nem -—TI did ask her to marry me! 

Cyntuia — Neil! You didn’t! And she — accepted you? 

New — Yes. 

Cynruia — Oh, Neil. 


o 


ou 


Gladys arrives. She has come to acknowledge her 
engagement to Neil. She is very happy, of course. But 
— there is a big favor she would like to ask him. Com- 
ing back from the dressmaker’s whom should she meet 
but Walter Craig — one of her very oldest boy friends. 
And Walter, being in town only for a week, would like 
to have her play around with him. Which, of course, 
she couldn’t do if she were engaged to Neil. Then, after 
Walter has gone, and she and Neil are really engaged, 
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of course she expects to settle down to going with him 
exclusively — to parties and every place. 

Neil doesn’t quite appreciate her idea of an engage- 
ment. To him it would seem rather'a solemn occasion. 
“T think I’d want to be somewhere alone,” he suggests, 
“just the two of us, where we could talk.” 


Guapys — Talk about what? 

New.— (with a meaning look). I don’t know. 

Guiapys — You don’t mean you’d always be like that, do you? I mean, when 
you’re married? 

New — I might. 

Grapys — Well, where would I come in? Do you mean you’d expect me to 
sit around every evening and — just talk? I did think you’d be willing to — play 
around the way other people do. 

Nem —TI see. 

Griapys — But, of course, if you wouldn’t — well — why — there doesn’t seem 
to be much sense in our being engaged, does there? 

New — It’s to be just as you say, Gladys. 

Guiapys — Well, I don’t think we’re exactly suited to each other —if you 
think it over. Honestly, I don’t. Do you? 

New — No, Gladys. 

Guapvys —I noticed the difference the minute I saw Walter again! I can kind 
of let myself go with Walter. You’re sure you don’t think I’m a quitter? 

New —I think you’re all right. 

Guapys — And we'll still be friends, won’t we? I’ve always thought you 
were nice, Neil. (She gives a sigh.) It’s a sort of relief, isn’t it? 

Nzm — Yes, it is — rather. 

Guiapys — Well, goodbye. I’ve got to go because I left Walter downstairs. 
(She departs.) 

New— Oh! (Laughs. Starts to call out.) Cyn— (Looks across the hall, 
crosses to the piano and begins to play the music of the pantomime. After a 
moment Cynthia comes slowly into the room.) 

Cyntuia — (hesitatingly). Want me, Neil? 

Nem — Do I want you? (He continues playing as he hears her approaching. 
The curtain descends slowly.) 


THE END 


“THE CHANGELINGS ” 
A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Lee Witson Dopp 


HENRY MILLER began his season September 17, pro- 
ducing “ The Changelings,” an observant comedy of life 
and modern manners among native-born citizens, written 
by Lee Wilson Dodd. His company was one he was - 
proud to present as the Henry Miller Players in the Henry 
Miller Theater, and “ The Changelings ” quickly found a 
public that patronized it generously for the succeeding 
four months. 

Mr. Dodd takes as his text for this play a quotation 
from Talleyrand: “ Plus ca change, plus la méme chose.” 
His purpose, we gather, is to offer a word of cheer and 
suggest a helpful self-analysis to those flustered family 
folk who have been startled out of their wonted calm by 
a younger generation grown suddenly restless and more 
or less irresponsible. A timely theme, sanely and effec- 
tively handled, but slightly handicapped commercially by 
the fact that the younger generation, as such, is not 
greatly interested in the plays its elders write about it. 
And the older generation is a little ashamed when it sees 
itself exposed. 

The story is dramatically holding and arrestingly inti- 
mate. The opening scene is laid in the library-living 
room of the Wallace Aldcrofts; he is a well-to-do book 
publisher of fifty, and she, Karen, his dutiful wife, eight 
years his junior. The Aldcrofts are entertaining at din- 
ner the Fenwick Fabers; Mr. Faber a novelist of forty- 
five and Dora, forty-four, his loyal wife and most con- 
sistent reader. 
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These four have been the closest friends for twenty 
years or more. And their little dinner parties have been 
regular incidents in the usual exchange of social cour- 
tesies. As they come from the dining room, the women 
arm in arm, Dora Faber, the author suggests, “looks 
her age, while Karen Aldcroft does not. Karen is the 
prettier and the more sophisticated woman of the two. 
Fenwick Faber is a tall, dark, romantic looking man; 
obviously an ‘ intellectual.’ Wallace Aldcroft is shorter, 
heavier, more genial; no less certainly a man of brains, 
but less distinguished in appearance than his friend.” 

Not only has this Aldcroft-Faber friendship existed 
many years, but it recently has been more strongly 
cemented by the marriage of the Faber son to the Ald- 
croft daughter. “ Wicky” Faber is a young professor 
at Yale, recently appointed, and he and “ Kay ” live in 
New Haven. The young people boast the usual lack 
of interest in letter writing, and little has been heard 
from them for the past few weeks. Only one letter has 
come from Kay, and that was rather disturbing. 

From the family chatter over the coffee there spring 
two significant guidelines to character and existing con- 
ditions. First, that there is an admitted bond of sympathy 
and understanding between Karen Aldcroft and Fen- 
wick Faber, and an equally strong attachment between 
Dora Faber and Wallace Aldcroft. The men, for 


example, have been casually discussing business. 


Fenwick —... Oh, while I think of it — Silberstein’s doing a book on 
The Family. He calls it ‘‘ The Last Bulwark.’”’ The last bulwark of tyranny 
against freedom, he means. It’s a rotten title; but I’ve glanced through his 
first chapters, and they’re remarkably stimulating! I think you’ll be wanting the 
first look at it. 

Watiace — H’m. I’m not so sure. I’ve an idea the family is the last bulwark 
against social degeneration. 

Fenwick — Pooh! You’ve a funny old-fashioned streak in you, Wally, 
haven’t you? (With a friendly grin.) But look out for Karen! Karen wouldn’t 
stand for such a biatant piece of Victorianism as -that! 

Wattace — No} No—I suppose not. I suppose she wouldn’t. But Dora 
would. 

Fenwick — Oh— Dora, yes. But Dora, bless her, isn’t exactly a _philo- 
sophical thinker, you know. 

Watiace — H’m — Neither am I, if it comes to that. H’m— Dora and I 
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aren’t nearly so complicated as you and Karen, Fen. I’ve often noticed it — 
haven’t you? 
Fenwick — Queer you should put it like that! I mean — just as if — 
Wattace — (sharing his sudden embarrassment). Yes— wasn’t it! 


The opportune arrival of the butler with the coffee 
relieves the somewhat unexpected tension. But it is 
tightened a moment later by the announcement that 
“Wicky ” Faber has telephoned that he is in the city 
and on his way to the house. 

The fact that young Faber must skip two lectures to 
make such a trip on Friday, combined with the somewhat 
alarming and mysterious tone of Kay’s letter, serves to 
set the quartet wondering what is happening to their 
young people. Could anything serious have happened? 
Can Wicky and Kay have quarreled? 

The arrival of Wicky soon sets their wondering at rest. 
He is plainly excited, though, being naturally a quiet 
young man, he is politely self-contained about it. “He is 
an agreeable, refined, but rather indefinite personality; 
and resembles his mother far more than his tall, dark, 
distinguished father. Physically he looks a little soft; 
and while he is a thoughtful, sensitive boy there is, some- 
how, no edge to him.” 

Wicky’s mother goes to him at once, sensing his dis- 
turbed state. His father would brace him up with a 
drop of cognac. But Wicky is not looking for that sort 
of stimulant at the moment. He is looking for Kay! 


Dora — (gently). You say Kay has left you, Wicky? Why? We never 
doubted you were happy together. 

Wicxy —ZJ neyer doubted it, mother, till five or six months ago — Just after 
we’d come down from Maine at the beginning of term. 

Karin — (sharply). What made you begin to doubt it then? 

Wicxy — Kay didn’t seem like herself —for a week or two. She 

Wattace — (exploding). My God, am I to stand here and listen to a long 
tale of this and that — (He advances on Wicky). Where’s my little girl now — 
that’s what interests me. 

Wicxy —I don’t know, sir. 

Watiace — You don’t know! 

Wicxy — Do you suppose 1d be sitting here like this if I did? 

Karen — (suddenly). Kay’s my daughter-——but you dodge and dodge and 
force me to ask the one question that matters! (She stops before Wicky.) Do 
you know the man she’s bolted with, or don’t you? 

Wicky — (shakes his head miserably). Vm not sure. 
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Karen — (with contempt in her tone). Oh!—do you even know there is a 
man? 

Wicxy — (quietly, but with something dangerous in his voice). Yes, Mother 
Kay —I do know that. 

Dora — (before she can check herself). He knows Kay, you see! 

(There is an instant of awful hush, and in that little instant it becomes 
evident that between those four friends nothing will ever be quite the same again. 
Dora rises in confusion. There is a pause.) 

Fenwicx — (to his wife). That was below the belt, Dora. (Turns to 
Karen.) But you can understand — She was thinking only of Wicky. Dora has 
a one-track mind at times— It wasn’t as if — 

Karen — Yes, I know —it just slipped out. The truth does, occasionally, 
and it’s very illuminating! Oh, Dora — little things you’ve said — little puzzling 
things that I’ve passed over as of no consequence — ah, it all comes to me quite 
clearly now. You never really liked Kay or trusted her. 

Watiace — Oh, Karen! You’re going too far. Dora’s loved Kay like her own 
child. 

Dora — Yes. I do love her. But a brilliant, nervous, temperamental being 
like that! You know, Karen dear, I’ve always felt you overstimulated all that 
dangerous side of Kay’s nature and — 

Fenwick — (breaking in). Good heavens, Dora — can’t we keep away from 
these irritating personalities? You 

Wattace — Yes, yes, if we four old friends can’t handle this situation with- 
out — (Breaks off with a groan.) Besides, I don’t and won’t believe my little 
girl would do such a thing! There’s some ridiculous mistake. We all know how 
prone Wicky is to make ridiculous mistakes. What’s happened, anyway? You 
seem incapable of telling us — but I insist! I’m Kal’s father, and — 

Fenwick — (with badly concealed irritation). My dear old friend, we all 
know you are Kay’s father! But haven’t you forgotten who Wicky is? 

Wicxy —I think you’ve all forgotten that Kay and I are not children. 
(To Wallace.) You want facts, sir. Well, Kay always has admirers, you know 
that. This summer she had two who were very much devoted. I was absorbed 
by my work. I’ve been very anxious to get on in the world — more for Kay’s 
sake than my own. Besides, I’m a plodder. But I love Kay —who could help 
it? And I absolutely trusted her. I thought the admirers merely amused her — 
as they did me. No doubt I was a fool. Well, it’s rather evident now that 
I was a fool. (Wallace starts to interrupt. Wicky prevents him.) Wait, please! 
— When we got home again and the fall term started, I was busier than ever. 
But I soon realized that Kay was moping—and that she no longer cared for 
me in the old way. I was very hurt about it. Instead of talking it all out 
frankly with her, I drew my head into my shell—and sulked. We didn’t 
discuss the matter — and we didn’t quarrel. Then, after a few weeks, the whole 
thing seemed to blow over. Kay cheered up— became much more like her old 
self; and — naturally —I fell into the trap 

Karen — (sharply). Trap? 

Wicky —I’m sorry, Mother Kay—but I don’t know what else to call it 
— now. 

Karen — Never mind. Go on, please. 

Wicxy — There’s not much more to tell. I had class work this morning 
from eight to ten. I was home by eleven. Kay was gone —and her personal 
effects with her; except her engagement and wedding rings and the few bits of 
presents I’ye been able to give her from time to time. These were left on my 
desk; but no word with them. 








Both families are quickly aflame with the desire to 
provide their respective offspring with a reasonable alibi. 
Karen stands stanchly back of Kay. She has not done, 
nor would she think of doing, a cowardly thing. Being 
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brave, and learning that her marrying Wicky has been a 
mistake, Kay has probably gone straight to the man she 
really loves. 

“Straight? Gone straight?” laughs Dora, a little 
shrilly. “ Well, I’d hardly put it that way, Karen, if I 
were you!” 

Which starts a discussion that serves more definitely 
to reveal the natural sympathies of this quartet of old 
friends. Fenwick Faber understands Karen Aldecroft 
perfectly. It is natural that she should stand up for her 
own child. 

And Wallace Aldcroft finds it equally easy to get Dora 
Faber’s point of view. There is nothing brave in what 
Kay has done —if she has done it— and he cannot 
understand how Karen can defend even her own daughter 
if she has left her husband for another man. 

Wicky is both surprised and hurt at the revelation 
of his respected elders’s pettiness. “ Do you realize that 
you are all quarreling like children?” he demands. 


Karen — (at last, hanging her head). Like children—yes. Fen, Wicky’s 
right. We’ve never been anything but children. We’ve played with ideas — 
played at living our lives—played at being grown up— And now Kay — my 
baby — has dared to do something honest — something real! Oh—no wonder 
we’re panic-stricken — It’s laughable! 

WaLiace — (stupefied). Laughable? I can’t make you out tonight. 

Karen — Of course not! I don’t blame you. I can’t make myself out. 
You can’t expect a female infant to mature in five minutes. You must give me 
a little time! (She is laughing.) 

Watiace — (to Fenwick). Is she hysterical, or what? (He appeals to Dora, 
helplessly.) Do.you understand a word she’s saying, Dora? 

Dora — (quietly). Perhaps. But I can still hope I’m mistaken, Wally — for 
all our sakes, 

Karen — (laughing). Toys —toys—toys! Wicky — you’re up against reality 
now and you understand me. If Kay doesn’t love you — if she does love another 
man — do you want her back? No matter how it hurts— do you want her back? 
And could you possibly respect her if she came? 

Wattace — That’s pretty wild talk — 

Karen — (cutting him off). No, Wally, it isn’t. But for years we’ve been 
discussing these things in a vacuum —all of us. We’ve made a sort of word- 
game out of it! And now, it isn’t a game any more — it's right here among 
us. And you’re afraid of it! But Kay wasn’t afraid of it! That’s why I’m 
proud of her—and I’d be ashamed not to take her part— Yes, against all of 
you, if it’s necessary. 

Fenwick — But it isn’t necessary, Karen. 

Dora — (on an involuntary breath of dismay). Oh — Fen — 

Fenwick — Please, please, don’t misunderstand me, Dora. All my natural 
sympathy goes to Wicky. On the other hand —we’re supposed to be more or 
less enlightened men and women, aren’t we? Well, if we are —we must know 
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we can’t mend things by taking a conventional attitude. Is there one of us who 
believes morality means obeying certain fixed rules handed down from above? 
Of course not! All life is chance —a continuous experiment; and — 

Dora — (interrupting). Yes, dear, that will make a very nice editorial — 
perfectly cool and reasonable —and beside the point. Wicky, dear, wouldn’t 
you like to take your unintelligent mother home? She wants to say foolish 
things and cry a little. I wish you would. 

Wicxy — (quietly, but boyishly; his voice breaking a little). Oh, Mother 
— thank God for you! (He embraces her.) 

Dora — And for you, dear. Come, get your overcoat. My wraps are in the 
hall, I think. 


But it is not as easy for them to walk away from this 
mounting domestic unhappiness as Dora thought. Wal- 
lace, for one thing, demands that Wicky shall do some- 
thing. If he knows who have been Kay’s admirers he 
should name them. If he has any idea where she is or 
whom she is with the least he can do is to try to save her 
from the mad thing she has done. It is probably his 
neglect that has driven her to it. And if he will not do 
anything to right the situation her father will. 

But Wicky has no intention either of searching Kay 
out or of trying to browbeat her into returning to her 
home if she should be found. He loves her too much 
to beg her to come back to him. 

It is not easy for either Dora or Wallace to under- 
stand Wicky’s attitude. If he loves Kay he should try 
to save her if only for her own good, his mother believes. 
And it is Wallace’s opinion that he is entirely responsible 
for the whole affair. But here Dora springs again to the 
defense of her son. 


Dora — (quickly —a hand on Wicky’s arm). Oh, Wally, how stupid of 
you! Now you force me to say something I — didn’t want to say. Karen, have 
you ever given Kay a chance? Have you ever taught her — anything that matters? 
You’ve filled her vain foolish little head with fancies and ideas she couldn’t 
possibly digest. 

Karen — (her eyes flashing). Really, Dee —there’s a limit 

Fenwick — (breaking in). Yes, really, Dora! I can’t see the least excuse 
for such an attack on — (He checks himself) on your best friends! 

Karen — (to Fenwick). On me, you mean. 

Watiace — (unexpectedly). Well, I can and do! I thoroughly agree with 
Dora — so there. I’ve never approved of all this stuff you’ve foisted on Kay — 
this feminism — new freedom — whatever you want to call it. Social anarchy, 
I call it! 

Karen — (with passionate scorn), Ha! There we have it, Fen — the whole 
story! Our broad-minded publisher — bringing out, advertising, living on the 
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sale of modern books; but secretly cherishing all the medieval prejudices of his 
Puritan ancestors! Scuttling like a rat for a dark hole at the first — 

Dora — (breaking in, with genuine anguish). Oh, Karen, how can you! 
To — Wally — ? 

Karen — Yes —to Wally — and to you too — if you’re both such hypocrites! 

Watrace — (dangerously). Be careful, Karen. 

Karen — Oh — be careful — be cautious — respect the sacred conventions — 
of course, of course! But I tell you both, they haven’t been just a social 
game with me, my ideas. From now on I mean to live by them as Kay has. 

Waxritace — Kay — ideas! Kay doesn’t live on ideas—and neither do you. 
You both live on excitement — live on your nerves! 

Fenwicx — (trying to speak gravely above the tumult within him). Come, 
come, Wally — that’s a cheap sarcasm. Now, let me put it to you this way — 

Dora — Oh, another editorial. 

Frnwicx — Yes, if you like, Dora. (Zo Wallace once more.) You and Dora 
have drifted with the times, but you’ye never really broken with the past. Kay 
has, it seems — as for Wicky — 

Wicxy — (breaks in roughly). As for me, Dad —I’m sick of all this. Can 
I have my old room tonight, Mother? I’ve got to catch an early train back 
in the morning. 

Watiace — Now look here, you’re not going to leave this room till you tell 
me the names of those men — 

Wicxy — (shaking his head slowly). Sorry —I’ve no real reason to suspect 
either of them, you see — How do I know that it isn’t some other man — some 
one I’ve never even so much as thought of? (Passionately.) And besides — 
I’m not blaming Kay. People are made as they’re made —and things work out 
as they work out. That’s all there is to it. 


Wicky and his mother have gone. Karen, Fenwick and 
Wallace continue to grope for some line of immediate 
action. Wallace would go at once in search of Kay 
if he had the least idea where to find her, or if he knew 
the name of the man she is suspected of being with. Kay 
must have mentioned him in some of her letters. 

Karen still stands her ground as her daughter’s de- 
fender, whatever she has done. And inasmuch as Kay’s 
letters were written to her she refuses to have them 
searched for evidence. In this stand Faber upholds her. 


Karen — (to Wallace, with passion). WHaven’t Fen and I made it clear to 
you — hasn’t Wicky himself made it clear to you—that we won’t have Kay 
treated like the erring daughter in a melodrama? — Humiliated and — and 
bullyragged! 

Watiace — See here, Karen, I think we’d better understand each other. 
Can you seriously expect me to sit down with folded hands when — 

Karen — (interrupting). Vl tell you what I have the right to expect, Wally 
— That you’ll stop thinking of Kay as a child and think of her as a woman — 
responsible for her own conduct to herself and to nobody else in the whole world. 
Am I right, Fen? 

Fenwick — Of course, you’re right — 

Karen — Ah! 

Fenwick —. . . but—all the same 

Watiace — Exactly. You see even Fen can’t swallow that! Why, you don’t 
know what you’re talking about. 
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Karen — The old manly assumption. I thought so. (Wallace, with an 
impatient shrug, turns to enter the bedroom.) Where are you going, Wally? 

Watiace — Why, to get the letters, of course. 

Karen — Oh no—no! They happen to be my letters—shut up in my 
desk. If you’d asked me for them, I might or might not have refused. Now 
I'd rather die than give you permission — 

Wattace — (curtly). I haven’t asked your permission. As your husband and 
Kay’s father, I consider that I have that right. 

Karen — Wally! If you open my desk and take Kay’s letters from it — 

Wattace — Yes— ? I advise you to weigh your words carefully, for that’s 
precisely what I’m going to do. (A pause.) 

Karen — (speaks very quietly). Then—TI bow to the inevitable. 

Wattace — (misunderstanding her, in a deep breath of relief). Ah—! I 
thought you’d come to your senses. You too, Fen, After all— there can’t be 
two heads to a family — 

Karen — No, no, Wally, there can’t be — (Wallace nods and passes on into 
the bedroom.) There can’t even be one. (She moves swiftly to Fenwick and 
drops her hand as she gets close to him. He takes it.) Ah! (She slips into 
Fenwick’s arms.) 

Fenwick — (terrified, in a broken whisper). Karen — not here — not like 
this — we’ye lost our senses — 

Karen — (clinging to him). No, no, I want him to find me in your arms. 
I want him to. 

Fenwick — Sh! Sh! 


They are standing thus, Karen’s cheek pressed against 
his, when “ Kay Faber rushes in breathlessly. She : stops 
dead in her tracks staring at Fenwick and her mother. 
Karen utters a startled exclamation, hiding her head. 
Fenwick tries to prevent Kay from recognizing her 
mother.” 

Kay stands in the doorway completely taken aback 
by what she has seen. 

“Daddy Faber—what is it? I don’t understand,” 
she cries. 

And then, suddenly hiding her face in her hands, she 
wails, “Oh, I don’t want to understand. I don’t want 
to understand,” and rushes from the room. The slam- 
ming of the outer door arouses Karen. “Fen, stop 
her! Do you realize ——” 

Fenwick realizes. At least he realizes what may happen 
if Kay were to go straight to Dora and demand an 
explanation from her of what she has seen, and his 
sense of self-protection moves him suddenly to run 
after Kay. 

Wallace returns with Kay’s letters just in time to hear 
the slamming door and is puzzled by Fenwick’s hurry. 
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But he is more puzzled a moment later when the former 
returns and reports to Karen that he was unable to over- 
take Kay. It is the father’s first knowledge that his 
daughter had been there and he can’t understand why 
he was not called. Or why Karen did not tell him? 
Or what it was that frightened Kay away again! 

Now he is more determined than ever that he must 
find her. From her letters he has narrowed her pos- 
sible affairs down to two. It is either Bob Grayling 
or Clyde Halstead, the latter a novelist of none too 
savory a reputation. 


Wartace —... Fen, I want you to go straight to Bob Grayling’s rooms, 
will you? 

Fenwick — But I don’t know him —— 

Watitace — You don’t know him? Neither do I—so much the better. 
Here’s the address. I’ll take on Clyde Halstead myself, damn him! But we 
can’t afford not to get in touch with them both, Fen. I needn’t give you any 
instructions; you’re Wicky’s father and — 

Fenwick — (impatiently). Yes, yes, yes! I happen to know that. But 
what I’d like to know is whether you’re going to Halstead’s to lose your head 
and make some kind of ridiculous scene — 

Wautace — (breaking in). Vll make a ridiculous scene, thank you, if neces- 
sary, and otherwise, not. I don’t need your advice, Fen— when it comes to 
protecting my family. Well—vwell, are you coming? 

Fenwick — (after a deeply troubled glance at Karen, who almost imper- 
ceptibly signals him to go at once). Yes, yes— of course. Shall we report back 
here as soon as possible — either in person or by telephone? (Passes on out.) 

Karen — Wally — just a moment, please. } 

Wattace — Well — ? 

Karen — (quietly, tensely). I haven’t changed my mind, Wally. If you find 
Kay, I’ll be glad. If you can persuade her to come here to me of her own 
free will—and talk things over, I’ll be gladder still. But if you do anything 
foolish, or— worse than foolish — 

Watiace — Do you expect me to stand here and argue? I'll do what’s righi 
—what’s my duty. 

Karen — (with irony). And of course you know what that is! 

Watiace — Better than you do, I’m afraid, Karen. 

Karen — (quietly). Very well. I’ve nothing more to say to you, 

Watrace — Thank God for that. (Goes to door. Stops.) Oh!— Tell Fisher 
he’s not to turn in till I get back. And— please don’t worry. It isn’t my idea 
of protecting you and Kay to get your names in the newspapers. (Gravely.) In 
short, my dear, I’m not quite such an ass as you and Fen seem to imagine — not 
quite. 


Alone, Karen is trying desperately to clear her mind 
as to a proper course to pursue when Clyde Halstead is 
announced. The announcement, however, is merely a 
formality, as Halstead immediately follows the butler 
into the room. At 34 “ Halstead is a success, financially 
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and socially; a popular novelist with an attractive person, 
who is getting from life almost everything he has it in 
him to care for. He is well-groomed, dressed for the 
evening. Something is disturbing him — obviously; yet 
he is making a gallant effort to conceal the fact.” 

He has come in search of Kay, and he is entirely 
honest and self-poised about it. He doesn’t mind 
“fencing” with Mrs. Aldcroft and he admires her 
apparent determination both to shield her daughter and 
to pretend that she knows nothing of his and Kay’s inti- 
mate friendship. But he is convinced that Kay, having 
left him, has returned to her home, and the fact that he 
picked up a scented handkerchief in the hall which he 
recognized as Kay’s convinces him that his surmise is 
correct. 


Karen — (frowning thoughtfully). Mr. Halstead, I ought to be very angry 
with you — but I’m not. Do you know, I like you much better than your books, 
Mr. Halstead. 

Hausreap — (with irony). Wve never doubted you were a woman of taste, 
Mrs. Aldcroft. 

Karen — (with | a smile). There. Now we're quits. Kay has been here. 

Hasreap — ! 

Karen — And gone again. 

Hatsreap — What! (Bursting forth.) Gone back to that stupid husband of 
hers! Good God, if she has! It’s the most dastardly thing I ever heard of — 

Karen — (breaks in quickly). Haven't you rather singular ideas of right 
and wrong, Mr. Halstead? 

Harstrap — No! I have the ideas of my time. The normal, conventional 
ideas of my time. So have you, I think! I don’t believe you’d call it straight 
if a woman arranged to leave her husband —to go to a man able to appreciate 
her, and then, at the last moment—with her baggage at his rooms, steamer 
tickets bought, everything— simply funked it! My God—if that isn’t moral 
cowardice — lack of sportsmanship — I'd like to know what is! 

Karen — Why you amazing person! 

Hausteap — Where is Kay? 

Karen —I don’t know. 

Hatsteap — She mustn’t be allowed to make a terrible mistake — spoil her 
whole life like this! What did she come for?, Why did you let her go? 

Karen — (trying for dignity). My daughter is a free agent, Mr. Halstead. 
dae wee men ever learn to mind their own business — and let women attend 
to theirs! 

Hatsteav — (impatiently). Yes— that’s all very well, of course! But I’m 
not discussing all that! I don’t give a damn— Beg pardon, Mrs. Aldcroft, but 
really — ! How do you suppose this sort of thing is going to make me look? 
It’s certain to get out. This sort of thing always does. And here am I with the 
steamer tickets and a taxi ordered for twelve-ten and all Kay’s stuff piled up in 
my rooms and — 

Karen — Oh! — Then if Mr. Aldcroft should force his way into your rooms 
somehow, he’d be sure to discover — 

Ha.steap — What are you talking about? 
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Karen — (with dignity). My husband left for your place just before you 
arrived. 

Haxsreap — (angrily). Ah!—that’s it! Well, let me assure you that Mr. 
Alderoft will not force his way into my rooms. Furthermore, under the circum- 
stances, you had better advise your husband to keep very quiet about all 
this — very quiet indeed. Kay’s treated me damnably — and I’m not a very for- 
giving person, you understand. I’ve a certain reputation, I think, and I’m in no 
mood to be badgered — or made ridiculous. 

Karen — (a step toward him). Why—vyou insufferable person! You're 
thinking only of yourself! 

Haxsteap — Naturally — Aren’t you — ? Good night. 


He turns to the door, but before he can pass through, 
the outer door slams and Wicky Faber enters. For a 
second the two men stare at each other, Halstead a little 
apprehensive, Wicky calmly contemptuous even if he is 
a bit excited. He would like to know from Karen what 
Halstead is doing there, but when Karen hesitates before 
answering him, Halstead coolly takes it upon himself 
to explain. 

“T’ll tell you in three words, Mr. Faber,” says he. 
“Your wife grew tired of you — thought she could use 
me as a convenient way station— found she couldn’t 
—and is probably at this moment on her way back to 
New Haven again. I advise you to join her —and 
comfort her. Good-night — Good-night to you both!” 

Wicky makes no move to follow, and has no words to 
protest, which angers Karen. Is he so spineless? Doesn’t 
he even want to chastise this would-be despoiler of his 
home? No wonder Kay left him! Women hate cowards! 

““ What they really hate, Mother Kay, is civilization,” 
the young philosopher answers her. “ But don’t try to 
understand that remark. It’s too deep for you.” 


Karen —I never realized before what a contemptible weakling you are. 

Wicxy — (breaks in quietly, but firmly). 1 wouldn’t say things like that 
if I were you, Mother Kay. You'll regret them later. 

Karen — Oh —I don’t understand you at all! 

Wicky — No. But it doesn’t surprise me. Understanding things isn’t your 
strongest point, Mother Kay. You’re an utterly instinctive creature, you know. 
Most women are — Why, look at poor Mother. Father Kay called her up just 
now before leaving here to go to Halstead’s rooms. 

Karen — He called Dora up, did he? 

Wicxy — Yes, and now Mother’s rushed off to join him, afraid Father Kay 
will get hurt, I guess. 

Karen — (with contempt). Oh, if you think you can excuse yourself by — 

Wicxy — (interrupting her as before). But why should the one halfway 
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reasonable being in this ridiculous family try to excuse himself? (Karen starts 
to speak.) Now don’t interrupt me—I’m going to say my say and have done 
with it. When I first came tonight and told you Kay had left me — what hap- 
pened? You and Dad — instinctively — took Kay’s part. Why? Because of your 
modern ideas? Nonsense! Because, for years probably, you’ve both been want- 
ing to kick over the traces yourselves. As for Mother—and Father Kay — 
they instinctively leagued together too. 

Karen — (impulsively). Yes. They did — didn’t they? 

Wicxy — Why — it’s obyious— it’s pathetic. So far as your instinctive 
emotions go, you’re all married to the wrong persons — whether you’re aware of 
it or not. Any good Freudian would tell you to change partners — and be happy. 
Well — but I’m not a good Freudian, you see. If you did change partners you 
wouldn’t be happy. Life isn’t built for personal happiness— you can’t get it 
at any price. Unless you’ve found God —which you haven’t — for a very good 
reason, And no more haye I — ! 


Fenwick Faber is back. He had found Grayling en- 
gaged in a poker game, so that clue is dead. Now, with 
Karen’s help, he understands why. But he can see no 
reason why he and she should go chasing after Wallace 
and Dora, as she suggests. Surely the gathering at Hal- 
stead’s rooms promises to be quite complete without 
them. But he agrees to go just the same, when Karen 
becomes a little peremptory about it. 

Wicky watches them through the door with a rueful 
shake of his head. “ Poor Dad — poor — everybody 
” he sighs. 

“He reaches absent-mindedly for a drink, goes to 
tabouret for a match for his pipe and his hand en- 
counters Kay’s handkerchief. He takes it up — the scent 
is wafted to him and changes instantly his whole lacka- 
daisical manner. He reads the initials, then suddenly 
dashes off through Karen’s bedroom.” 

“Kay!” he calls, wildly; “ Kay!” 

But there is no answer and he stands in the center 
of the room “ with his old air of utterly weary discourage- 
ment; but there is a subtle difference in him —a pro- 
founder note of wretchedness. Kay’s handkerchief is 
still crumpled in his hand. He returns to the same chair. 
Finally, with) a sudden passionaté movement, he buries 
his face in the handkerchief, murmuring brokenly, ‘ My 
darling — my darling ——’” 





The curtain falls 
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ACT II 


The scene changes to Clyde Halstead’s bachelor quar- 
ters in Central Park South. “The large comfortable 
living room is the workshop of a popular, affluent novel- 
ist, but at the moment it is a trifle mussed up with a 
steamer trunk, a suit case and a hand bag.” 

Barney Degan, Halstead’s man, “a quiet young Irish- 
American with a pronounced limp—his personal souvenir 
from the late war,” is engaged in painting out the initials 
on the steamer trunk, when the ringing of the phone bell 
interrupts him. 

There is a visitor below stairs. She is to be sent 
up, Degan instructs. But no one else is to be admitted. 
“We're not at home to a livin’ other soul tonight, under- 
stand? No matter what they say,” he instructs the 
guardian below. 

The visitor is Kay Faber. “ Ordinarily a vivid, color- 
ful, restless being, she drifts into the room like a wraith. 
She is white, still, repressed.” Nor is Degan entirely 
successful in trying to make her feel at ease. 


Decan — Now don’t you worry, Miss. He called me up, see —and I’m wise 
to everything. It'll all go through now as smooth as silk —now you make your- 
self at home — and I’ll be finishing this job, if it’s the same to you 

Kay — (smiles faintly). Clyde told me heaps about you, Barney Degan — last 
summer, you know. He was always wishing you were with him —to take charge 
of our picnics, and all that. 

Decan — (at work on trunk). Well, he made me take the vacation. I didn’t 
want to. It only got me into trouble, and I didn’t need any more of it, Miss, 
believe me. 

Kay — Vacations are rather dangerous, aren’t they? 

Decan — Terrible! Specially with the girls like they are nowadays. Gee — 
what my old mother’d think, if she was livin’ — ! 

Kay — (unexpectedly; with passion). 1 know. She’d be right, too, Barney 
Degan. There’s no excuse for us—any of us—that I can see. Don’t you just 
hate life? Doesn’t it disgust you? Of course it does! 

Drcan — (flabbergasted). Well— now—Miss—when you take a_ guy’s 
breath away like that 

Kay — Don’t pay any attention to me. It doesn’t matter. Go on with your 
work. (Drifts from him toward the window, wraith-like once more.) What did 
Clyde say when he phoned you? 

Decan — He — (hesitates, then gets to his feet). Mr. Halstead wanted to 
know if you’d arrived yet. 

Kay — Didn’t that surprise you? 

Dacan — Well, I didn’t let on, Miss. I could tell Mr. Halstead was kind of 
upset. So I says no, the lady ain’t here yet; and he says all right, if she gets 
there before’ I do make her comfy, see — but 1 won’t be long myself. 
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Kay — (tonelessly). I ran away from him, Barney. I couldn’t eat the 
dinner — he knew how to order—so I slipped off to the dressing room while 
he was paying the bill—and then I ran— and ran— (Gets cigarette, lights it.) 
and ran. I’ye been running away from things so long now —it’s a habit I 
suppose. I keep running away and running away—but now I’m not going 
to try any more. You see, the trouble is—I can’t run away from myself. 
There’s only one way of doing that— (Drops head on table.) Oh God, why 
did you mention your mother, Barney Degan, why did you—-why did you? 

Drecan — What is it, Miss? What is it? 

Kay — Don’t pay any attention to my nonsense. I —I’m just having a fit of 
nerves 

She cannot eat the food he suggests she needs, nor 
is she interested in amusing herself at the piano in the 
library. But she does get a little comfort from his 
quaint philosophy of life. A guy can’t let anything get 
him, Barney has decided. Out of the war a lot of guys 
brought nothing but an overwhelming sense of disgust 
with the whole bag o’ tricks. What was there to life, 
anyway? What was the use o’ livin’? 

“But, pshaw, Miss —a guy can’t go on like that — 
not unless he’s plumb dippy,” he adds. “It ain’t 
natural. Something turns up sooner or later, see? A 
girl — or a ball game or something — and kind of gets 
you thinking of something else. That’s the real dope, 
Miss — thinking of something else—see? (With a 
grin.) Why, it’s like you right now! You was sort of 
all in. But the minute you started thinking of me ’stead 
of yerself — you begins feelin’ better straight off. Ain’t 
that right, Miss? Sure it is! But all the same I’m 
going to get you just a little drop of something, eh Fass 

Kay doesn’t want anything in the way of artificial 
stimulants. Neither, she repeats, is she in a mood for 
music. She probably will be ready for ragtime soon, 
however. She’s not going to let life beat her — of that 
much she’s certain. 

Again the phone bell interrupts and Kay picks it up 
before Degan can reach the stand. It is, she thinks, sure 
to be Clyde Halstead. But it is her father instead — 
and he has recognized her voice before Degan can get the 
phone away from her. 

A few moments later, despite Degan’s efforts to stop 
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him, Wallace Aldcroft walks into the room. His manner, 
however, is more anxious than belligerent. He has come 
to take his daughter away, or at least to listen to her 
explanation of why she is there, and he has no intention 
of leaving at anyone’s request until this mission has 
been accomplished. 

Kay, taking charge of the situation with exceptional 
calmness, succeeds in sending Degan from the room. 
Then she turns to her father. 


Kay —If you’ll sit down with me, Daddy — and —and try not to feel I’m 
a soul on the brink of destruction —I’ll talk to you. But — straight talk, dear- 
est — between a grown woman and a man she respects and loves! — Oh, don’t 
you understand —if it can’t be that way it simply can’t be at all? 

Watiace — (gravely, after a pause). Very well, Kay, straight talk. As you 
say, you’ve sneaked away from your husband to give yourself to another man. 
That’s a rotten thing to have done —and a cruel thing as you chose to manage 
it. Without frankness — with no word of explanation left—cruel. I don’t 
recognize you in it, Kay —I can’t believe it of you yet — even here — in these 
rooms, my daughter— (A spasm of pain crosses his face; his hands drop from 
her apne I simply can’t endure the thought of it ! (He turns from 
her. 

Kay -— (after a long pause; tonelessly). Rotten — cruel —yes. You're right, 
Daddy. I won’t try to defend myself. But I can’t turn back. 

Wariace — (wheeling round to her eagerly). Nonsense! Of course you can! 
Why, good heavens, sweetheart, if you’re sorry already for what you’ve done 

Kay — (with passion). Uave you never done anything you hated? — but you 
had to go through with it — just because you were made that way — or pushed 
that way? 

Wattace — (struck by the phrase, and searching Kay’s face). Pushed that 
way? I don’t quite— (Breaks off, then speaks more gently.) Exactly what did 
you mean by — “‘ Pushed that way — ?”’ 

Kay — (who is thinking of her mother). Oh — everything — nothing! Things 
in me that — but I can’t explain to you, Daddy. I won’t. 

Wattace— Not to me? Not to your father? Well, I can understand that, 
perhaps — But to your mother? 

Kay — (with sudden, impulsive violence). No, no, no! I don’t want to see 
her, Daddy — ever again! 

Wattace— You don’t want to see your mother —again? (Kay shakes her 
head, and turns from him to hide her emotion.) Kay, there’s something more in 
all this —there’s something behind your words that I don’t — get hold of 

Kay — (turns to him). You neyer will, Daddy— not from me. 











Again, when her mother’s name is brought into the 
conversation, Kay refuses to explain her meaning, even 
though her father is determinedly persistent. “Good 
heavens, Father, isn’t it all plain enough?” she cries. 
“Tve left Wicky and come to Clyde Halstead. I’m not 
sorry — I’m not ashamed — and I shall stay with him.” 
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Wariace —I see. Because you love him so deeply that nothing else — not 
even your hating the whole thing — weighs in the balance—JIs that it? (Kay 
doesn’t answer.) Is that the truth of it, my dear? 

Kay — Yés, yes, of course — of course it is! — Daddy, won’t you please go 
now? It’s no use, you see—I can’t change —I’m only doing what I must do — 
what it’s my right to do as a free human being —and if Clyde comes while 
you’re here you'll only quarrel, make a scene! It would be so — disgraceful, 
Daddy. But it wouldn’t do any good —not a bit of good—to anybody! 


The phone rings and Wallace, reaching it first, 
listens in. Halstead is talking to Degan on the exten- 
sion phone in the other room. The conversation over, 
Wallace quietly hangs up the receiver and orders a taxi 
for Kay. He will wait and meet Halstead, but his daugh- 
ter, he tells Degan, will return to her home. 

Kay, however, has no intention of doing anything of 
the kind, and when Degan starts moving her steamer 
trunk toward the elevator, she demands an explanation. 
Her father furnishes it. ‘* Halstead’s at his club,’ he 
explains. “He never wants to see you again. Says 
when you left him at dinner that ended it so far as he’s 
concerned. He won’t return until you and your things 
are gone. The man is to let him know.” 

Kay is stunned but not overcome by this turn of affairs. 
She soon recovers from a momentary weakness, and there 
is a note of relief in her voice as she says: “It serves 
me right. I suppose I ought to die of shame — or some- 
thing — but I’m not going to — you'll see, Daddy ——” 

She is on her way to the taxi when Dora Faber bursts 
into the room. She has come to see that no harm comes 
to Wallace. 

Dora —I couldn’t help it, Wally. I was so afraid, afraid something might 
happen — (Breaks off lamely, turns to Kay putting out hands.) Oh, my dear — 
if we can all be — just as we used to —to be 

Kay — As we used to be — oh! That’s almost — funny — Mother Dora! 

Watiace — Wait, please, Dora —let me tell you what I know. When Kay 
left home this morning she meant to elope with Clyde Halstead. There’s no 
doubt of that. Her trunk and bags were sent here. But it was arranged between 
them to meet first at dinner — at some public restaurant. I don’t know why — but 
when Kay did meet Halstead she found she couldn’t go through with it. (To 
Kay.) Am I right, sweetheart? (Kay does not answer.) Yes. At any rate, 
she slipped off from him somehow — vanished; and there is no doubt she meant 
never to see him again — (checks an attempted interruption from Dora) for she 


came straight home to her mother. 
Kay — Oh, Daddy — then Mother told you — confessed —— ? 
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Dora — Confessed? Karen did? What does she mean, Wally? 

Waiace — What do you mean, dear — confess what, Kay? You know, Dora, 
how upset and overwrought Karen has been all day over a letter she received 
from Kay this morning — well — it’s not surprising that when Wicky burst in on 
her this evening with the news that Kay had disappeared, her nerves gave way 
and she went all to pieces, fainted. Luckily, Fen who happened to be there, was 
just in time to catch her and save her from a nasty fall, and sent Wicky immedi- 
ately for me. Wicky had barely left the room, so Fen explained, when Kay 
suddenly appeared and almost as suddenly turned and fled. When I arrived 
Karen was just coming to. Now, dear, what is all this mystery about confessing — 

Kay — Oh, Daddy — Thank God. What a fool — how could I have thought — 

Watiace — Thought what, Kay? 

Kay — Why, when I saw mother in Daddy Faber’s arms, oh 

Watiace — Kay — Kay 

Kay — Oh, what a fool! (Kisses him.) Forgive me, Daddy — (Reaches for 
her coat and hat.) 

Watiace — Where are you going? 

Kay —I’m going home to my mother. 

Decan — The taxi is waiting. (He is very sullen.) Shall I take the bags 
down, sir? 

Watiace — Yes, take them — if you will, please. You’d better go with her, 
Dora. I must see Halstead before I leave. 

Dora — And I must see you before I leave, Wally. 

Kay — I’m going on alone, Mother Dora. 

Wattace — Now 

Kay — Now don’t make a useless fuss, Daddy, I’m not a school girl and I’ve 
got to be alone. (To Dora.) Is Wicky with you tonight? 

Dora — Yes, dear. But I’ll bring him to you after you’ve seen your mother — 
shall I? 

Kay — Please. But don’t deceive yourself, Mother Dora. I’m not going back 
to him ever. I left him because I had to. Only — Daddy’s right. It was rotten 
to sneak away. I should have had the courage to tell him. And now, when it’s 
so much harder — well — now I must tell him. Then — perhaps— some day — 
I can hold up my head again. Now don’t argue with me, Daddy. I tell you I’m 
going. 











Left by themselves, Dora and Wallace, a little reluc- 
tantly, face their own problem. There is a boundless 
sympathy and complete understanding between them, but 
each knows that, whatever may happen to the others, 
they, at least, must go on doing what to them is the right 
thing. 


Wattace —... But think of Kay, almost driven back into Halstead’s arms 
by the shock of seeing her own mother ! My God, Dora, what is there in 
the world but being fathers and mothers to keep people decent — make them do 
what’s right — by all of us— instead of grabbing at everything they want the 
moment they want it! 

Dora — (quietly, sadly). We would have been so happy together, Wally. 

Wattace — (deeply moved). Dora! (He takes her hand.) Are we all wrong 
about this thing? Are we just conventional fools, sacrificing ourselves to no 
purpose? Suppose Karen and Fen, in spite of everything, do run off together — ? 

Dora — It won’t make any difference to us, Wally. We'll stick it out om the 
old line, whatever happens. You see, my dear, we just happen — both of us — 
to be made that way 

WatLace — Yes — yes — that’s it, I suppose. What is the newfangled lingo 
for being decent — ? 
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Dora — (smiling up at him, withdraws hand gently). Inhibited, Wally. We’re 
inhibited 

Watrace — Yes. 

Dora —Only— we mustn’t try to be up-to-date, Wally. It doesn’t become 
us. Let’s put it the simple, old-fashioned way, my dear. Let’s say we believe 
in being good 

Warrace — Well, yes—confound it—- We do—there you are! 

Dora — Ah—! (With a sigh, as her hand slips slowly from his shoulder.) 
There you are! —— 








They do not hear Halstead when he enters and a little 
insolently apologizes for the interruption. 

Aldcroft is in fighting mood immediately. He is of a 
mind to chastise the “contemptible hound” who has 
stolen his daughter, but he is restrained by Dora. 

Halstead is rather amused at the older man’s over- 
confidence in his physical powers — and though he smarts 
under the epithet applied, he is willing to overlook it — 
for business reasons. 


Hausteap — Why not — ? Since I mean you to publish my next novel — pay 
me an advance of twenty thousand on it—and advertise it as you’ve never 
advertised a novel before. If I can’t thrash you one way, I can another — and 
I intend to do it. 

: Wateaes = Revert aa ona Is the man mad or does he think for a moment 
that i-—-% 

HaxsteaD — Do you want it known that your daughter threw herself at my 
head — sent her trunk to my rooms— came here uninvited —and was ejected 
by my valet, at my request? —-No; you don’t. Neither do I care to have it 
known, as it happens. Our interests are identical. And nothing will do more to 
prevent malicious gossip than your bringing out my next novel. ‘‘ Contemptible 
hound ”’ isn’t a pretty phrase, Mr. Aldcroft. I don’t forget such things easily — 
You see, Mrs. Faber, I am really being generosity itself. 

Wattace — Come, Dora. I apologize for my part in this disgraceful scene. 

Hausteap — (insolently). You agree, then, of course — ? 

Watace — Neyer. (Quietly.) And let me tell you, if you spread lies about 
my daughter you will be held responsible. I’m not in the habit of yielding to 
— blackmail. 

Haxsteap — What did you say? Blackmail. By — ! 


(His right fist shoots out to Wallace’s jaw; Wallace collapses heavily onto 
the sofa. Dora, with a cry, throws herself down on her knees beside Wallace and 
takes his head on her shoulders, murmuring broken expressions of love and pity.) 


All of which is highly diverting to Halstead. The 
discovery of this new entanglement is positively touch- 
ing. ‘“ What a revelation!” he almost shouts in his joy. 
“ Dear me, dear me — the secret wickedness of this wicked 
world!” 

The next minute the door bell rings and the voices 
of Fenwick Faber and Karen Aldcroft are heard in the 
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hall. Neither Dora nor the now recovered but still 
wobbly Wallace feels up to facing the others just now. 
They leave quickly by an inner hall, and the discovery 
of their flight adds considerably to Halstead’s continued 
enjoyment of the situation. His manner irritates Karen 
excessively. If she were a man she would thrash the 
novelist for his insolence, and Faber’s refusal to do so 
at her suggestion reveals clearly to her from which of his 
parents Wicky Faber inherits his cowardice. 

Halstead continues his cheerful review of the situa- 
tion, subtly insinuating his conviction that Mr. Aldcroft 
and Dora Faber are quite satisfied with the new family 
arrangements. At which Faber flares up threateningly, 
though he permits Halstead to leave the room with an 
ironical smile of triumph on his face. Which again 
serves to arouse the more excitable Mrs. Aldcroft. 


Karen —... If you were a man you'd go in there and thrash him within an 
inch of his life —try to, anyway! 

Fenwick — Be quiet, I tell you. Hasn’t there been ‘scandal enough? For 
Kay’s sake at least. 

Karen — Oh, you hypocrite. Wally’s the only real man among you! Oh! — 
how I could ever have supposed that I loved you — ! 

Fenwick — (in an agony). Oh—come now—as for there being anything 
serious in that little flare-up between us tonight, I’d be the last man to 

Karen — (breaking in with contempt). Yes. The very last. I can see that 
—now. (With a bitter little smile.) And so — everything’s serene again, isn’t it? 

Fenwick — (fervently). I hope so. I hope so. 

Karen —I thought you would. Kay’s saved! I’M saved! YOU’RE saved! 
He! —it’s like the end of a comedy! Forgiveness all round — kiss your partners 
— quick curtain. I’m going. (Starts for hall.) 

Fenwick — (following her). Wait! I’m coming with you. 

Karen — (scornfully and with rising emotion). Oh, no. We’ye made our 
renunciation, Fen— our noble renunciation. Don’t spoil the picture! — And 
besides — I’m sick of the sight of you! But no doubt you feel — exactly the 
same way about me — (Starting off again.) 

Fenwick — (flaring up). Well, yes—if you will have it! You’ve opened 
my eyes tonight. You—  you’re a dangerous woman! 

Karen — (a step toward him). Yes, I am. Most women are, you’ll find out. 
Even Dora 

Fenwick — How dare you — Dora’s an angel! 

Karen — Exactly. So is Wally! That’s why we mustn’t throw them together 
any longer — ! 

Fenwick — Karen! You don’t mean to say you—really think Dora and 
Wally — care for each other — ? 

Karen — (with an hysterical touch of laughter). Of course they do. Don’t 
we hei care for each other? Aren’t we the four oldest and best friends in the 
world? 

Fenwick — (crushed). Dora and Wally!— Good God—how can you joke 
about it! — You’re heartless! 
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Karen — (suddenly breaking into tears). Ym not—I’m not! If you only 
knew how I hate myself — you — everybody! Everybody but—but Wally and 
Kay. (Then she flings up her head again and dashes the tears from her eyes.) 
Oh — you go back to your wife, Fen—JI’m going home. (She turns and hurries 
off through the hall.) 

Fenwick — (stands for a moment perfectly silent staring off after Karen; 
then his hand goes to his head and he mutters). Dora and Wally 

(The bedroom door opens. Halstead re-enters, still with his insolent smile.) 

Haxsteap — Oh — Still here, Mr. Faber— ? Have you anything further to 
say to me— ? If not 

Fenwick — (in a sudden frenzy of rage). Yes. Wve a lot to say, you 
home-wrecker! You’re a cad —a bully —a sneak—and a damn bad novelist! 
(He dashes down his hat.) Now come on—! (He starts to take off his coat, 
springs at Halstead and grapples with him.) 








The curtain falls 


ACT III 


Back in the Aldcroft living room Wicky is waiting. 
“He has been drinking his father-in-law’s cognac, which 
has merely intensified his over-wrought nervousness.” At 
the ringing of the phone bell, or the slamming of the 
front door, he starts excitedly. 

He hears Kay’s voice in the hall; hears her ask for her 
mother; hears the butler tell her that Karen is not at 
home. He waits a little expectantly for her to enter the 
room, but the slamming door tells of her continuing 
her search elsewhere, and he sinks, a little weakly, into 
the chair. A moment later he is called to the phone in 
the next room. 

Wallace and Dora are back from Halstead’s, Wallace 
with a scraped chin where Halstead’s fist had landed. 
Dora is all sympathy for him, and tender in her ministra- 
tions. They know, these two, that although their experi- 
ences of the last few hours have brought them closer 
together than they ever have stood before, the new friend- 
ship must end there, and this fact makes even these 
flustered moments together precious. 

Wicky startles them from a threatened embrace when 
he returns excitedly from the phone. The phone mes- 
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sage had been from the elder Faber, and was a call for 
help. In Halstead’s room, when Faber and the novelist 
had grappled, they fell heavily to the floor. Halstead’s 
head struck something and Faber fears that he is dead. 

“T’m afraid it’s serious,” Wicky reports. “ He’s all 
to pieces, Mother. He wants you with him before he 
notifies the police.” 

Immediately Mrs. Faber’s anxiety is all for her own 
husband rather than her friend’s, and she and Wicky 
rush hurriedly away to the Halstead apartment... . 

Kay is back. She has been to the Fabers’s; she has not 
found her mother there and she is worried. Her father 
tries to reassure her, but it is not easy, particularly as 
he has some difficulty explaining his own recent adven- 
tures — including the patch of court plaster Dora Faber 
has put on his chin. Kay is a little too keen to be taken 
in by his too elaborate explanations. 


Kay — You know very well what I mean, don’t you? You’ye lied to me 
twice tonight, you’re lying to me now. Eyery squirm of your body tells me so. 
There’s no use, Daddy, fate’s against you. Oh, I might have known there at 
Clyde’s while you were telling me— but it was just that I wanted so to 
believe you. 

Waurace — Because of your mother — Kay, you mustn’t misjudge your mother 
—no, nor YOURSELF — nor Fen either. We were just four old friends, I teli 
you—until Wicky came. (Helplessly.) It isn’t anybody’s fault. Only — you 
mustn’t blame your mother — and idealize ME. 

Kay — Daddy, when I know how big you are now — how fine 

WALiace — (with a groan). Me— ! Good God, I’m nothing. Your father’s 
a very ordinary man — VERY ORDINARY. You think that it’s been any different 
with your mother and Fen, than with US — Dora and me? 

Kay — (incredulously). Daddy! YOU—and Mother Dora? (Searching his 
face.) You care for each other — THAT way? Oh no — no. 

Watitace —I don’t wonder you can’t believe it. I can’t. It isn’t real. We 
were four old friends — we had been dining together tonight — four old friends — 
It’s impossible to understand the human heart, Kay —It’s as if there were hidden 
forces — great black reservoirs of hidden forces— There they lie in us, quiet, 
deep and —terrible — until some shock comes— and they well up and trans- 
form us — change everything. 

i lO pant Daddy — Oh, what have I DONE to all of you? What have I 
one? 

Watiace — No, no— you mustn’t blame yourself. No one seems to be to 
blame. Come, come, I’m talking nonsense, Kay. The thing to do is to get hold 
of oneself — and — find out what one ought to do. Well, the thing’s out of 
our haads now — for better or worse. Karen’s had her way again. She’s gone 
through with it — left us. 

Kay — Yes — and for your sake, Daddy — yours and Mother Dora’s —I think 
I’m glad. 

Wattace — No, no, Kay — you’re not. There’s no gladness in all this — not 
for any of us, The whole thing is — dreadful. 
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Wallace: It’s impossible to understand the human heart, Kay. It’s 
as if there were hidden forces — great black reservoirs of hidden forces. 
. . . There they live in us, quiet, deep and terrible— until some 
shock comes and they well up and transform us — change everything. 


(Henry Miller and Ruth Chatterton) 
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Kay — Yes — dreadful — (Passionately.) But I’m hanged if I see why. I 
don’t see why it isn’t the best thing for all of you. I don’t see why you should 
all sacrifice yourselves to — idiotic, old-fashioned, used-up ideas. After all, 
Mother and J — we’re two of a kind, Daddy. Why should J have been shocked 
by seeing her — Perhaps she’s right. Perhaps she’s the only one of us who is 
right — who sees things straight and — isn’t a coward— But oh, Daddy, it’s 
killing me. I am a coward. I can’t bear Mother to be like that. (And suddenly 
she flings herself into her father’s arms and clings to him, weeping.) Daddy, 
daddy, promise me not to change. I’m selfish — I’m frightened —I want some- 
thing to hang on to — something bigger than — Oh, Daddy, I can’t help it! I 
don’t want you to be happy. Not if it means losing you —as you are. I want 
to feel you back of me — standing fast. 

Watiacs — (deeply moved). Standing fast— Ah, my dear little girl, you 
must help me then. We must help each other. Your father’s a very ordinary 
man 





In the doorway Karen suddenly appears. She stops 
short at the sight of them. She is not just sure what 
her reception is to be. But a second later she is fast in 
her daughter’s arms. 


Karen — My darling—my precious! I’ve been so afraid for you— If 
anything had happened to you — because of me 

Kay — But nothing has, Mother. 

Karen — Oh — I’ve been driving about the streets — giving first one address 
and then another — like a crazy thing. The taxi driver must have thought I 
was mad. Perhaps I was — Wally, you, you and Kay were the only people in 
the world I wanted to see—and I didn’t dare come back here—to my own 
house — for fear I might see you. 

Kay — Come, come, Mother. This isn’t a bit like you. 

Watiace — Not a bit, Karen. 

Karen — Isn’t it? No, I suppose not — (With @ wan smile.) for I’ve nothing 
to say for myself — nothing. I’m ashamed to look either of you in the face 

Watiace — (above Karen’s chair). Nonsense, my dear. We've been badly 
shaken tonight — you and Kay and I—jin the same leaky boat; human nature. 
It’s a dangerous craft for every mother’s son and daughter of us— for you can’t 
catch a man, or a woman either, who isn’t three-quarters at least an instinctive 
fool. When the unexpected happens, we don’t use our heads— we lose ’em. 
Kay lost hers, you lost yours —I lost mine. Well, but now, thank God, we’ve 
found them again— and we’re going to pull together again. There’s to be no 
shame between us— none. The dream is ended. 








There is some doubt in Kay’s mind. She is a little 
afraid that she and her mother are “two of a kind,” and 
that neither is worthy of so sweeping and complete a 
forgiveness. But so it stands, by her father’s decree. And 
now she has her own problem to solve with Wicky. . . . 

Young Faber is back from Halstead’s, and what he has 
seen there convinces him that life, their part in it at 
least, is a good deal of a farce. “You left Dad with 
Halstead,” he explains to Karen, “‘ Well, Dad tackled 
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him. Halstead fell and struck his head on something. 
Dad thought he had killed him. Halstead was just 
coming round when Mother and I reached his rooms. 
Now Halstead’s on his way to Sicily— Dad’s all 
to pieces at home—and Mother’s comforting him. 
(With a harsh laugh.) 1 told you it was a farce.” 

Kay and Wicky, left alone, are naturally given to 
considerable self-accusation. Kay frankly confesses 
what she conceives to have been her deliberate guilt. 
“T treated you horribly — by sneaking off without a 
word — horribly. It makes me ashamed. There! I 
—TId tell you that —if it killed me—It has almost 
killed me—And you, Wicky—Oh, how tired you 
look! I’ve never seen you look so ——” 

But Wicky will have none of her pity. He loves her 
— he is crazy with longing for her. And yet he is glad 
she has left him because he feels now that they do not 
belong together. “— I’ve seen through it all tonight, 
I tell you — life — you and me — the whole show. And 


there’s nothing in it — nothing to believe in — nothing 
to trust — nothing — nothing — nothing!” 


Kay — Nothing — yes —I know that feeling — It came to me tonight when 
I saw my mother—in Daddy Faber’s arms. (Breaks off —then goes toward 
Wicky.) Ob, I am grateful—to Clyde. It’s thanks to him that I’m growing 
up at last — coming of age. And it wasn’t his fault— any of it—I only used 
him — to strike at you. 

Wicxy — (looking up slowly). Then— you didn’t love him, Kay? 

Kay — Not even enough to—keep me from hating you. Oh, I tried to 
think I loved him. Perhaps I even did —a little — once —I don’t know. . But 
I do know all this couldn’t have happened if I were anything but a sensual, 
self-worshipping little beast. No, let me tell you—It didn’t begin last summer 
— it was long before that—when you took me, after-our honeymoon, to — to 
settle down, and your year’s work began and caught you up in it, and —and 
everything flattened out suddenly 

Wicxy — (puzzled). Flattened out —? 

Kay — Yes; it did—for me. Because I’m no good, I suppose. Oh — it’s 
clear enough to me now. I hated — settling down— all the details of trying 
to make a home—I hated them. Well—I simply didn’t want to be your 
wife at all, don’t you see? I’d never thought of marriage as—as anything but 
a wild love affair— in good standing. Marriage was just a sort of convenience 
— our passion was all that was real to me. Yes—and I wanted it to be every- 
thing to you. I wanted to make it that— and keep it that. And, of course — 
I couldn’t. But what else could you have expected of me? What else was 
I fitted for? I’ve never done a single thing in my life but have a good time and 
be pretty and clever and let others adore and fiatter me — 

Wicxy — Nonsense. Only stupid women are like that. You—— 
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Kay — But I was stupid. And mother—for all the brilliant effect she 
makes — has been stupid in the same way, always. Her ideas, as she calls 
them — all her chatter about freedom, self-expression — all the stuff I’ve gabbled 
after her like a damned little parrot — oh, what are they? Just so many demands 
on Daddy, her friends — everybody — for their exclusive attention and admiration. 
— Oh, Wicky, what’s the matter with us nowadays? Why can’t we be simpler, 
somehow — decenter? Why do we grab — grab — grab? Why are we so afraid 
of being bored? 

Wicxy — I’ve told you that. It’s because we’ve both no faith in life — life 
itself. It doesn’t mean anything. Why should I have taken it for granted that 
making a home for me, looking after my comfort, was all you needed from life? 
You say marriage meant nothing to you. It meant nothing to me. I had you — 
and I had my work. You had only the intervals — after my work was done. 
That isn’t marriage, Kay. I should have brought you into my life — into 
every part of it —or helped you to find a life of your own — You have brains, 
Kay. And God knows light housekeeping isn’t a career. 

Kay — Unless — unless there are — children 
Pu ae a —(his face lighting suddenly). Ah, but then, of course, it isn’t 
ight. 

Kay — Wicky, why have you never talked like this to me. If you only 





had 





Wicxy — Is it too late? (He puts out his hands to her.) It’s all meaning- 
less now — without you. 

Kay — And — with me? 

Wicxy — You see, I need you, Kay — need you —to help me find a meaning. 

Kay — Ah— (She puts her hands in his.) That’s why J ran and ran and 
ran —till I ran home— (She is in his arms, clinging close to him as the 
curtain falls.) 


Now, in the epilogue, the four old friends are again 
coming into the living room at the Aldcrofts’s in much the 
same formation and mood that they entered a year before 
— at the play’s opening. 

Dora and Karen are again chatting together cheerily, 
the men affably joining in whenever the conversation 
turns to subjects on which they feel they are privileged 
to express an opinion or at which they can rail with 
impunity. 

On one subject, however, they are all agreed: there is 
a real thrill in being a grandparent. Wallace Aldcroft 
even goes so far as to try to epigram the situation, as it 
were. 

“Tt isn’t being fathers and mothers that counts,” says 
he, a bit fatuously, “ it’s being Grand.” 

And when no one throws anything at him he con- 
tinues joyously: “I say it’s a perfectly marvelous thing 
that we four old friends should be happy grandparents. 
Now don’t be so damned superior, Stand up, every one 
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of you! (They all rise, laughingly.) Here’s to Fenwick 
Faber, 3d. Bless him! (They drink the toast.) And 
“God bless us, every one.’” 

They forgive him his Dickens and soon they are 
getting settled for their regular evening of bridge. But 
before they start there are certain plans to arrange. If 
Karen is going up to New Haven the next day, why can’t 
she stop for Dora that they may ride up together? She 
can — and will. 

And if Grandather Wallace is motoring up Sunday 
morning, why can’t they all motor up with him — and 
stop in Stamford to call on old Bill Smith 

They are all talking at once, as old friends will, but 
quietly and naturally, as few do, as the curtain falls, 





THE END 


“ SUN-UP ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By Luta VoLLMER 


IN May, 1923, just before the 1922-1923 volume of 
“‘ The Best Plays ” was closed up and sent to the printer, 
there was produced at the Provincetown Playhouse in 
Macdougal Street, Greenwich Village, New York, a 
comedy drama called “ Sun-Up.” 

The author, Lula Vollmer, was at that time a box 
office executive for the Theater Guild, but otherwise 
unknown to the theater. She had arrived in New York 
in 1918 from Atlanta. Born and reared in the lowlands 
of North Carolina, spending many summers with her 
father in the lumber camps of the mountains, she was 
greatly interested in the reported attitude of the illiterate 
mountain folk toward the World War and the American 
draft that was at that time being organized. Seeing in 
them a theme for a play she wrote “Sun-Up” in two 
weeks — and waited five years for a production. 

The play was an immediate but inconsequential hit. 
It was the end of the season. The Provincetown Theater 
is obscurely placed and generally accepted as a home of 
experimental drama, and the author was unknown. But -: 
it clung on, attracting small but paying crowds all during 
the hot weather. When the new season was started in 
September “ Sun-Up” was still there. 

Moved to another small theater, the Lenox Hill, also 
obscurely located in Seventy-eighth Street, it continued 
for another ten weeks. In view of this show of strength 
Lee Shubert took an interest in the play and it was 
moved to the Princess Theater which, though small, is 
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well located in the theater district. And at the Princess 
““Sun-Up” ran the season out. We feel that on this 
record alone the play is entitled to inclusion in any 
year book of American drama. 

In the mountains of west North Carolina, near Ashe- 
ville, the Widow Cagle has lived for the better part of 
sixty years. She is, as Miss Vollmer sees her, “a frail, 
but wiry type of woman ” and “ a very positive character, 
but the tenderness in her nature shows in spite of her 
efforts to conceal it.” 

The time of the opening act is a noonday in June, 1917, 
and the scene the living room of the Cagle cabin, a 
sparsely and typically furnished room. “ The furniture 
consists of a bed in the corner between the doors. A’ 
rough table, covered with oil cloth, is in the center of 
the room. A bench is beside the table. There are three 
small, straight-back chais, an old cupboard, and an old 
trunk. Cooking utensils are near the fireplace. A gun 
hangs over the door.” 

There have been rumors of a war, but they have not 
reached the Widow Cagle’s ears. Or if they have she 
has promptly dismissed them as being unimportant. 
Somebody may “be a-feudin’” somewhar, and likely 
as not it’s the Yankees agin’, but, as she sees it, “ Thar 
ain’t no reason fer war, unless us poor folks fight the 
rich uns for the way they air bleedin’ us to death with 
the prices for meat and bread. I tell ye, Pap Todd, 
we uns ought to rise up and fight the rich leeches, but 
we won't. Poor folks ain’t got guts ’nough. ‘That’s 
whut makes ’em poor.” 

At the moment, as she tells her neighbor, Todd 
— Pap being “old and wiry with a personality of the 
‘hound dog’ type” — at the moment she is more con- 
cerned about an offer of $800 she has had for her place. 
Some city feller is thinking of buying it, but she ain’t 
selling out just to “’blege no rich man.” 

But, on the other hand, she is not altogether satisfied 
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with what her son Rufe gets from the place. He’s a good 
boy and a good farmer, “ but if he’d raise more corn and 
fear the law less, he’d be more of a man like his pap.” 
Moonshinin’, she insists, ain’t a bad business if a man’s 
got nerve enough to stand behind a gun and shoot. 

There has been some talk, too, of Rufe marrying Emmy 
Todd, and the Widow Cagle isn’t opposing the match. 
Whatever she may think of Pap Todd, she admits 
“Emmy’s maw wuz good stock.” 

Rufe Cagle is back from town. He finds Emmy alone 
in the cabin. Sheriff Weeks has come to look over the 
boundary lines of the Cagle property in case the Widow 
Cagle should decide she is willing to sell, and they have 
gone to examine them. Rufe is young and good-looking. 
“A positive character also. Gentle and kind in manner, 
of a build to suggest great physical strength.” Rufe is 
in love with Emmy, and, having grown up with her, has 
never considered marrying anyone else. She is of a 
mind to tease him this day, however, both because he 
suddenly has become anxious for her answer, wanting 
to marry her right away, and also because the Sheriff, 
an older man but still in his thirties, has also been after 
her. Nor does all Rufe’s pleading induce her to come 
to a decision. She will tell him, she says, when she meets 
him at the pasture gate at sundown — and not before. 

The Widow and Sheriff Weeks are back, but there has 
been no decision about a sale. The fact that it’s war 
time and prices are likely to drop doesn’t worry the 
_ Widow Cagle in the least — until she hears that Rufe 
may have to go. Leastways he will have to register his 
name and address, so the government can send for him 
if it needs him. 


Mrs. Cacte— What does Rufe or Bud owe the Guv’ment? The Guv’ment 
kept Bud’s daddy in jail for twenty year because he tried to make an honest 
living outen the corn he planted and raised. What did the Guy’ment do to 
Rufe’s pap? Shot him dead. Shot him in the back while he wuz a-protectin’ 
his own property. Fight? Well, I reckon if either one of them boys fight, 
hit will be their own fight, and agin, not fer the Guy’ment. 

Rure— (coming forward). Mom, ye air right as far as ye go. What yo 
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say is true, but Pap Todd, and my pap too, wuz a doin’ what the Government 
told them not to do. They wuz breakin’ the law. 

Mrs. Cacte — Whut right has the Guv’ment to tell us mountain folks whut 
to do or whut not to do? Air we beholdin’ to them? Air they doin’ anything 
fer us but runnin’ up the prices of bread and meat till hit’s all we kin do to 
keep body and soul together? 

Rure— Well, Mom, that ain’t the Government’s fault. 

Topp — They treated me purty well while I wuz in jail. 

Mrs. Cacte— Who kin ye lay the fault to then? 

Rure—It is because we don’t know much. We need l’arnin’, We air 
ignorant. 

SuerirF — That’s what the mountain folks need — l’arning. 

Mrs. Cacte— ’Pears like the little ye both got ain’t doin’ ye much good, 
’cept to make plum fools outen both of ye. 

Rure — (laughing). Neither one of us is got ’nough to run us crazy, Mom. 

Topp — Emmy’s eddicated purty well. Cain’t tell much *bout Bud. He won’t 
talk. He kin write some. 

Mrs. Cacte — Well, if l’arnin’ air whut we need air the Guv’ment givin’ us 
schools? 

Suerrirr — Yes’um, and I reckon we would have more schools if our folks 
would patronize them. Last school we had in the village, the teacher said she 
had to quit because the children wouldn’t come. I guess them that did come 
didn’t Varn nothin’. 

Mrs. Cacre — Well, I reckon it wuz because the most of ’em wuz a hungry. 
Ye kin fill a young un’s brain all ye want to, but hit’s a-goin’ to run out if 
thar’s a hole in his stomach. 

Suerirr — You cain’t say it’s up to the government to feed ’em all, can 
you, Mis’ Cagle? 

Mrs. Cacire — No, but it kin let em alone when they try to make money the 
only way they know how — blockadin’. 

' Suenirr — That’s why I say they need l’arnin’, Learn how to do somethin’ 
else. 

Mrs. Cacte —I ain’t never bin agin l’arnin’. I didn’t have none, and Rufe’s © 
pap couldn’t read, but I allus wanted Rufe to l’arn as much as he could. 

Rure — Yes ye did, Mom. Ye done all ye could. I kin recollect once when 
school wuz a-goin’ on five miles down the road, I wuz too little to walk it. 
(Turns to others.) In the mornings Mom used to tote me most of the way. 
Then when I started home a’ter it wuz over, Mom would leave her work in the 
cornfield, meet me, and tote me the rest of the way home. 

Mrs. Cacte — But I wouldn’t a had ye l’arn nothin’ if I’d a knowed it wuz 
actal to turn ye into a law lover, and make yer fergit the laws of yo’ own 
olks. 

Rure —I ain’t fergot, Mom. I never will. But that little bit o’ J’arnin’ 
taught me to respect somethin’ a little higher then my own way of wantin’ 
ter do things. I’m a-goin’ ter l’arn more, some day. 

Mrs. Cacre—I want ye to l’arn books then, not foolishness. 

Rure — Well, Mom, ain’t whut I knowed made the best farmer on the 
mountains? Don’t I make ye a good livin’? 

Mrs. Cacte—I ain’t complainin’. I don’t keer how much l’arnin’ ye git if 
vs ag turn skeered puppy, and lick the boots of them lawmongers like Jim 

eeks. 

Suerirr — Now Mis’ Cagle. 

Rurg—I ain’t, Mom, but ye would want me to do whut I thought wuz 
right, even if it wuz to go to war, wouldn’t ye? 

Mrs. Cacte— In this Guv’ment feud? — No — if yer want to fight, son, get 
Zeb Turner, the man that shot your pap. 


A barnyard commotion takes the family outside again. 
Only the Sheriff and Emmy are left. He counts the 
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circumstance lucky, but Emmy is not so sure. She is 
somewhat less certain when the Sheriff takes advantage 
of the moment to propose. He is, he allows, a good man 
and true, and as between him and Rufe 





Suerwr— Well, the difference between me and Rufe — Rufe’s a good boy 
—but the difference is this. Rufe ain’t got nothin’ but a farm. I got a little 
farm, and an office besides. Rufe ain’t never made nothin’ of hisself, and 
I’m kinder looked up to, and respected. 

Emmy — Yes 

SuerirF —I calculate I could be worse lookin’, couldn’t 1? (Emmy looks 
him over.) 

Emmy — Yes, a little. 

Surrtrr — I’ve told you that I love yer, and I figure there’s a little love 
in your heart for somebody, ain’t there? 

Emmy —I reckon so. 

Suenirr — Well, is it fer me? 

Emmy —I ain’t sayin’ jest yet. 

Suerirr — Well, seein’ us together, I’m willing to take my chances with Rufe. 
Y’ll let you choose between me and him. But I’ll say this much in my favor. 
As conditions air, Rufe has got to go to war. I ain’t. You stand more chances 
of being Widow Cagle than you do of being Widow Weeks. 





The news that Rufe will have to go to war is rather 
unsettling to Emmy. She might have suspected it, but 
she was never sure until the Sheriff explains. Rufe is 
young and the government can make him go. But the 
Sheriff is — well, not so young, and an officer of the 
law besides. He won’t have to go unless he wants to. 
These admissions help Emmy to her decision. When 
the folks come back from the yard she immediately 
singles Rufe out. 

“ Rufe,” says she, still a little in teasing mood, “I can’t 
come to the pasture tonight.” 


Roure — (as his countenance falls). How come ye cain’t, Emmy? 

(The Sheriff grins.) 

Emmy —I want to give ye my a&swer now, Rufe. 

Sueriwrr — That’s right, Emmy. 

Emmy — Air ye willin’, Rufe? 

Rure — As ye say, Emmy. 

Emmy — Then, Rufe, I’ll marry ye. 

Rure — (clasping her in his arms). 1 knew ye would, Emmy. 

SuerirF — Why Miss Emmy! 

Topp — Air yer proposin’ to Rufe, Emmy? 

Mrs. Cacte— Set down, Pap Todd. (To Rufe.) Well, son, if ye air a-goin’ 
ter marry Emmy, I reckon ye’ll git over the notion of registerin’ to fight in 
this here Guy’ment feud of Jim Weeks! 

Rure — No, Mom, cause I done registered this mornin’. 


The curtain falls 
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ACT II 


The scene is the same. Three months have elapsed. 
It is early September and Rufe Cagle and his mother are 
sort of straightening things up about the Cagle place 
preparatory to Rufe’s joining his regiment. 

He has, he tells her, arranged for Bud Todd to look 
after the crops, and paid him with the money he was 
saving for his schooling. The Widow Cagle is not in 
favor of any such generosity and she did not want Rufe 
to spend his savin’s thataway. But Rufe explains that 
he won’t need the money in France because he will be 
paid wages by the government. 

Mrs. Cagle is inclined to doubt the statement, and she 
is not at all sure where France is. Rufe doesn’t know 
either, but Pap Todd has told him it is about forty 
miles the other side of Asheville. Which, the old lady 
insists, is “ going a mighty long way to fight.” 

This leave-taking is awkward for both of them. There 
is much explaining to be done, but neither finds it easy 
to do. It is the first time they have been separated since 
Rufe’s pap was killed. 


Mrs. Cacte— Yo’ pap wuz a fine man, Rufe. 

Rure—I know he wuz. That reminds me o’ somethin’ I wanted to say to 
ye, Mom. Sometimes I’ve felt that you thought I wuzn’t like my pay — that I 
wuz one of them skeered kind because I wouldn’t make moonshine. 

Mrs. Cacre —No, I never thought ye was a-skeered, but I thought ye wuz 
kind o’ foolish not to make money the easy way. Heap easier ter inake moon- 
shine then hit is to make a crop. 

Rure — Well, Mom, it’s like this. I ain’t feered o’ nothin’. Ye ought ter 
know that, but I don’t believe in moonshine, It’s bad stuff. I dwn’t drink it, 
myself, and I don’t want to sell it to nobody. Look at old man Todd, he made 
it, and he drank it too. Bud told me jest ’tother day that he knowed he would 
have more sense if the ole man hadn’t been such a drunkard. Jest look whut 
corn juice has made outen that old man. 

Mrs. Cacte— Well, if corn-juice hadn’t done it, killin’, or somethin’ else 
would have. He wuz jest naturally born without any backbone. 

Rure—No, I reckon he ain’t got much. Ye ain’t a-mindin’ me marryin’ 
Emmy, air ye, Mom? 

Mrs. Cacts— No, Emmy cain’t help who her paw wuz. She’s a good gal, 
and so wuz her maw. 

Rure— I’ve done ask Emmy to live here with ye, Mom, so’s: ye won’t be 
all by yo’self. 

Mrs. Cacte— Well, the gal will be company, and she’s welcome, but I 
calculate we’ll have the old man and Bud most of the time. 

Rure— No, I done told Bud to eat at home, and let his Pap do the cookin’. 
I told him plain I wuz a-payin’ him fer his work without eats. Bud ain’t no 
fool, if he is a little queer. } 
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The thought of Rufe’s getting married is also a little 
disturbing. The Widow Cagle can’t just understand 
how it is he has growed up so quick, seein’ it was only 
yesterday that he was a-playin’ around with mud pies. 
But she is philosophical about it. “I reckon if ye air 
old enough to fight ye air old enough to git married,” 
she tells him. But she can’t quite understand how a 
man just getting married can want to leave home. He 
ought to stay with his wife. 

Rure — Mom, I hate to go off and leave ye feelin’ like that ‘bout my goin’. 
I wish ye could see it like I do, If ye cain’t now, maybe ye will some day. 

Mrs. Cacte — Yo’ pap wuz a brave man. 

Rure — Mom, it’s because I’m pap’s son that I want to go. He died for whut 
he thought wuz right. Why, Mom, way back fifty years ago even ole Pap Todd 
had a chance to fight the Yankees. Now, Mom, it’s fer ye, and the ole women 
like ye, that I want to go. They say they air goin’ to make us slaves this time. 
We air almost slaves now, bein’ so poor, but it could be worse, Mom. Ye know 
I kin shoot like hell. Nobody kin handle an old gun any better than I kin. 
Ain’t ye willin’ to trust me, Mom? Ain’t ye willin’ fer me to go? 

Mrs. Cacte— Ye air yo’ own man, Son, I ain’t one to hold ye back if 
ye air sot on goin’. But don’t ye let "em make ye go, or scare ye into goin’! 

Rure— I’m goin’ of my own free will. 

Mrs. Cacte — Then it ain’t fer me to say no more. 


Soon Bud’s over to announce the coming of Pap and 
Emmy with the preacher. And to bring Rufe a pistol. 
The neighbors have always looked upon Bud as a little 
weak minded, but he has his moments of sane reasoning. 
Something might go wrong with Rufe’s rifle — it might 
kick or something — and then, he figures, the pistol 
would come in mighty handy. But Rufe knows his 
rifle. And he wants Bud to keep the revolver to take 
care of Mom and Emmy. 

The preacher is a typical mountaineer, tall and rangy, 
and he brings to the Cagle home such gossip as he has 
picked up on the way. He chaws his tobacco in place 
of smoking, seeing he’s forgot his pipe, and he and the 
Widow Cagle, visit and ruminate on the sinfulness of war 
and the probabilities of Rufe’s getting shot. But there 
isn’t much time to visit. Rufe is going to camp at sun- 
down and he feels like it will be just as well if they get 
the wedding over with, 
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“ All right,” agrees the preacher, “ Rufus, you and the 
bride stand here.” He places them at the top of the table. 
Mrs. Cagle and Pap Todd calmly continue their smoking 
at the other side of the room. Bud looks on with great 
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interest. “I reckon you both air willin’. 


Rure — I reckon. 

PreacHer — You, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy —lI reckon. (Sheriff appears at door.) 

PreacuerR — Reckon none of the rest of you’s got any objections? (Mrs. 
Cagle shakes her head, no.) 

Topp — Reckon me and Bud ain’t got nothin’ agin it. 

Suernirr — I’ve got a lot agin it, but I reckon it ain’t no use. 

Mrs. Cacrte— Too late, Jim Weeks. 

PreAcHER — *Lo, Jim. 

Suerirr — Go on, preacher, I’m agin it, but I’ll hold my peace. 

Preacner — Now join hands. (They do so awkwardly.) Rufe Cagle, before 
God and the law, do you take this woman, Emmy Todd, to be your wedded wife? 

Rure — Yes sir. 

Preacuer — Emmy Todd, do you take this man, Rufe Cagle, before God and 
the law to be your wedded husband? 

Emmy — Yes sir. 

PreacuER — Do you both promise to love and help each other until death 
parts you? 

Rure — Yes, sir. 

Emmy — Yes, sir. 

PREACHER — Then, in the name of God and the law, I now call you man 
and wife. 

Topp — Amen! 

Mrs. Cacie — Sorry Preacher that cain’t marry two folks without pullin’ in 
the law. 

Surrirr — Law’s law, Miss Cagle. 


Pap Todd misses something. In his day they always 
celebrated when the “ young uns got hitched.” But the 
best he can stir up is an invitation to supper with the 
Widow Cagle, who was “ calculatin’ to feed ’em” all the 
time — providing they stay sober. 

Rufe can’t stay. He must be in camp by sundown. 

Their good-byes to him are typical. The preacher 
offers to pray for him. Pap Todd undertakes to instruct 
him in the art of dodging Yankee bullets. Let him 
always be sure to stand sideways so they’ll have to hit 
him the narrow way. Bud agrees to come to his aid 
if he sends word back the Yanks are getting too much 
for him. 

Now they are all gone — all but Emmy. 
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Rure — Come here, little un, and give me a kiss while we air by ourselves. 

Emmy — (quickly throwing her arms about him. He holds her in a close 
embrace). O, Rufe, cain’t yer stay? Why do ye have to go? Why do ye have 
to leave me? 

Rure— Don’t, little woman, ye most break my heart, I don’t want ter 
leave ye. 

Emmy — Then why do ye go? 

RurzeE—I have to go, Emmy. That is, I’d be ashamed not to go. 

Emmy — Cain’t ye wait a week, Rufe? Maybe the war will be over then. 

Rure— No, Emmy, I cain’t. Don’t tell Mom, but I’m whut they call 
drafted. They have called my name and I’ve got to be there tomorrow, 
some time. 

Emmy —In France? 

Rure —I reckon. 

Emmy — Then they air a-forcin ye to go. 

Rure— No, I don’t have to go. I could stay and hide right here on my 
place, and they never would find me, but I’d be ashamed to face ye and Mom 
if I stayed, Emmy. 

Emmy — But why, Rufe? 

Rure—I cain’t explain it, I don’t exactly know, I ain’t got no education, 
yet, and I couldn’t understand all the soldiers I talked to told me. But hit’s 
somethin’ like this, honey. This here country is ourn, cause God let us be born 
here. (Mrs. Cagle stands in doorway. Rufe and Emmy do not see her.) It’s 
fed us, and kinder brung us up. We love it, don’t we, Emmy? 

Emmy — Yes, Rufe, but —— 

Rure — Yes we do, I do, Emmy, I love every rock, and every tree, and every 
hill ’round here. (Points.) Out thar on that hill my Pap died fer whut he 
thought was right. He’s at rest down thar in the yalley near to your maw. Some 
day Mom will lie there, and you, and maybe—me. Hit’s ours, Emmy. We 
don’t own all the land, but hit’s ours jest the same, to love and enjoy ‘cause 
God A’mighty give it to us. There’s lot o’ folks, Emmy, that’s got a home 
somew’ers else that wants ours too. I got to go help defend my hills, and my 
Sie and my wimen folks, ain’t I, honey? (Mrs. Cagle goes back into the other 
room. 

Emmy —I didn’t know all that. Yes, Rufe, ye air a man, and ye got to 
fight fer what’s right. Ye go, and I’ll be a-waitin’ fer you, and a-lovin’ ye. 
And if ye don’t come back 

Rure — I reckon I will, honey. 

Emmy —I reckon ye will, but if ye don’t, I’ll know ye died like yo’ Pap. 
Ill be proud of ye. Jest seems like I cain’t stand it, but I kin, ’cause other 
women have stood it, and I reckon ye ain’t no more to me than other women’s 
husbands air to them, 





Mother and son are still inarticulate when it comes time 
for the last word. For long, silent moments Mrs. Cagle 
sits moodily at the table smoking her pipe while Rufe 
busies himself with the collection of his pack. Occasion- 
ally a short observation, made poignant by its very 
irrelevancy, breaks the silence. 

Now Rufe stands, his pack over his arm, his gun in 
his hand, ready to go. 

Rure — Bud will be over and milk for ye, Mom. 


Mrs. Cacre— All right, son. 
Rure — (after a painful pause). Well, reckon I'll have to be goin’. 
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Mrs. Cacre— (smoking calmly on). Take keer o’ yeself, 
Rure — Ye do the same, Mom. 

Mrs. Cacre— Ye kin write. Emmy kin read the letters. 

Rure—I’ll write. (There is another pause.) Well— goodbye, Mom, 
Mrs. Cacte — (putting out her hand). Goodbye, son. 

Emmy — Ain’t ye goin’ to kiss him, Mom? 

Mrs. Cacte— (without emotion). What’s the use o’ sech foolishness? 
Rure — All right, Mom, God bless ye. (Tears himself away.) 

Mrs. Cacte—lIf ye fight, son, shoot to KILL. 

Rurre — (going off followed by Emmy). I will, Mom. Goodbye. 

Mrs. Cacre — Take keer 0’ yo’self. 


Rufe and Emmy go off together. For a moment or 
two Mrs. Cagle calmly smokes on. Then she rises and 
follows to where she can watch Rufe as he goes down 
the path. The shadows deepen. She appears to strain 
her eyes as if to catch a last look at him. Then, she 
goes slowly back to the doorway. The hoe Rufe left 
leaning against the house attracts her attention. She 
lifts the hoe up tenderly, as if it were a living thing, 
and moves her hand over the handle as if to caress it. 
She puts the hoe inside the cabin door. She sits down 
in the doorway and goes on with her smoking. Darkness 
comes as the curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is February and there is a blinding snowstorm howl- 
ing past the Widow Cagle’s cabin. It is midnight and the 
room is but dimly lighted by the lantern on the table and 
fitful flashes from the fire on the hearth. 

Mrs. Cagle sits by the fire smoking her pipe. In her 
hand she holds a yellow envelope and her restlessness is 
apparent. Frequently she glances anxiously toward the 
door. Now she walks to the table and studies intently the 
address on the envelope. Then she hangs the lantern on 
the nail by the side of the window and opens the wooden 
shutter that its beams may shine across the trackless snow 
outside. ' 

She is back at the fire, smoking, when suddenly above 
the whistling of the storm a man’s voice is heard halloo- 
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ing. Thinking it is Bud Todd, the Widow Cagle unbars 
the door ‘and « opens it. She is about to close it again 
when she sees the man outside is a stranger. With a 
hoarse plea to be let in he stumbles past her. He is “a 
young man from civilization. He is bare-headed and 
without an overcoat. His coat and trousers are much too 
large for him. His shoes are tan and well fitted.” 

The Stranger, it appears, has lost his way in the storm 
and is half starved. He has come a long way, he says, 
and Mrs. Cagle thinks perhaps he may have come from 
France. But he hasn’t. He is from down Asheville way 
and he is going Well, he is going too far for him 
to make it that ‘night and he would like to buy board and 
lodging if she will take him in. 

The Widow Cagle “don’t keep no boarders,” but she 
reckons the Stranger is welcome to as good as she has to 
offer — if he is honest, which she thinks he is. He can 
have Rufe’s room, she tells him, and half of Emmy’s 
supper — Emmy being expected any minute. Which 
gives her the idea that perhaps the Stranger can read her 
letter for her. 

He is willing to try — until she hands the letter to him 
and he has a hasty glance at its contents. Then he is 
quick to admit that he can’t read — not that particular 
letter. Which does not surprise the Widow Cagle. Lots 
of people can’t read letters. But Emmy can — and 
Emmy’s Rufe’s wife. 





Srrancer — How long has your son been gone? 

Mrs. Cacre— Since last September. Hit’s kinder lonesome since he left. 
I’m glad ye come. 

Srrancer — Thank you. Was your son drafted? 

Mrs. Cacrte — He registered — that whut ye mean? 

Srrancer — Well, yes, and then afterwards they called him — made him go. 

Mrs. Cacuz — No, he went of his own free will. 
‘ re heel (with something like bitterness). I suppose you’re yery proud 
of him 

Mrs. Cactus — He’s a good boy, Rufe is. 

Srrancer — Yes, of course, but I suppose you’re yery proud of him be- 
cause he joined the army of his own free will. 

Mrs. Cacre—No, I think he’d a showed more sense if he had a_ stayed 
home and gathered his crop. 

Strancer — Then you were opposed to his going? I mean you weren’t willing 
for him to go? 
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Mrs. Cacte— Well, he wuz sot on goin’. Seemed to think he oughter. I 
didn’t say nothin’ to keep him from doin’ whut he thought wus right. In 
spite of whut the Guv’ment done to his pap, Rufe figured he oughter help ’em 
out agin’ the Yankees. 

Srrancer — (with surprise). The Yankees 

Mrs. Cacte— Yes. Who he’s a-fightin’. 

Srrancer — (laughing good naturedly). Oh, I see. 

Mrs. Cacie — Did ye register? 

STRANGER — Yes. 

Mrs. Cacre— Air ye figurin’ on goin’? 

Srrancer — There’s no way out of it. 

Mrs. Cacte —If ye air a man thar is. If ye stay at home they cain’t do 
no more than shoot ye. That’s whut theyll do to ye out thar. I’d ruther die 
at home than somew’eres out thar in the mud. 

Srrancer — You mustn’t talk that way. If you were heard saying that, they 
might — shoot you. 7 

Mrs. Cacte— Let ’em shoot. The law killed my man. Hit’s got my boy 
out thar somew’eres. Shootin’ me wouldn’t matter. (There is a pause.) Have 
ye got a maw livin’? 

Srrancer — Yes, and she’s getting old too. I’m her only son. I’m on my 
way to see her now —if nothing happens 


2? 








But something does happen. Jim Weeks, the sheriff, 
and another man named Bob happen. They come sud- 
denly up to the cabin and, after a short discussion, re- 
quest entrance. The Stranger is immediately excited. 
Hoarsely he begs Mrs. Cagle not to let the men in. 
They’re after him. He knows that. And he has got to 
get home 

She holds the Sheriff off until she hears the Stranger’s 
plea that he has done nothing wrong — nothing really 
wrong — and that he wants to get home to see his mother. 
Which is enough to fix her decision. Sending him into 
the other room to hide in Emmy’s bed, she calmly takes 
up the gun that has been standing by the side of her own 
bed and opens the door. 

The Sheriff and Bob are looking for a deserter from 
one of the army camps, they tell her, and they have 
tracked him as far as the cabin. Which doesn’t surprise 
her. The tracks they’ve seen were probably made by 
Bud’s big feet — and if there ain’t none showin’ that he 
also went the other way it’s probably because Bud went 
the back way. 

“Tf ye had a little more common sense and less law I’d 
respect ye more, Sheriff,” she says. “ Tain’t nobody in 
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the house but me and Emmy. Emmy is in bed asleep. 
Ye kin search all ye want to so’s ye don’t wake Emmy. 
She’s bin a-settin’ up with old Pap Todd. He’s bin 
mighty low.” 

They search the bedroom and find nothing. And they 
search the loft. They are just about to go when suddenly 
the door opens and Emmy bursts innocently into the 
room. The Sheriff, who has been amiably fixing the fire, 
starts up with an exclamation of pleasant surprise. Mrs. 
Cagle, noticeably confused but still equal to the situation, 
merely grips her gun a little tighter. 

Surnmr— Well, Ill be doggone! Howdy, Miss Emmy. 

Emmy — Howdy, Sheriff. Mis’ Cagle, Bud said 

Mrs. Cacte—I don’t keer whut Bud said. Whut ye mean by foolin’ me 
like that? Trottin’ off in the storm when I thought ye wuz in thar a-sleepin’. 

Emmy — Why, Mis’ Cagle 

Mrs. Cacte— Up to some o’ yo’ tricks again. Puttin’ things in yo’ bed to 
make me believe it’s ye. 

Suerirr — (striding toward the back door). Yes, Miss Emmy, whut did you 


put in your bed? Let’s pull it out and see. 
Emmy — Why, Mis’ Cagle 











Mrs. Cagle shakes her head at Emmy, who seems to 
realize that something is expected of her. With her gun 
in her hand, Mrs. Cagle follows the Sheriff to the door. 


Mrs. Cacte— ’Pears to me like ye air mighty much at home, Jim Weeks. 

Serr‘ — (from inside of back room). Let’s see who else makes himself 
at home. (Mrs. Cagle steps to one side of the door, and is about to lift her 
gun when the Sheriff appears in the doorway holding up a big feather bolster 
He laughs.) Well, Miss Emmy, that’s one on me, unless 

Bos — (Coming down ladder). Nothin’ alive up thar but rats. 

Suenirr — Well, look whut was in bed, Bob. Better come and look under 
the bed again. 

Bos — All right. (Pause. The Sheriff goes to the fire.) 

Surrirr — How’s your paw, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy — He’s gettin’ better tonight. 

Bos — (entering). Nothin’ under thar except these here pertaters. (He 
slips the potatoes he holds into his pocket.) 

Suerirr — All right. Well, that bolster, Miss Emmy, is a pretty good joke 
on me and Mis’ Cagle both. 

Emmy — Yes 

Suerrirr — I’m powerful sorry, Mis’ Cagle, that I had to ’pear to doubt 
your word. It wus one of them things that has to be done now and then. 

Mrs. Cacte— Well, I hope ye air satisfied. And now if ye be through 
searchin’, I reckon ye kin go. I ain’t got nothin’ agin ye, Jim Weeks, but 
I ain’t powerful fond of yo’ job. When ye come and ain’t representin’ the law, 
ye’re welcome. When ye air, ye ain’t. 

Saeriwr — (going to door, followed by Bob). All right, Mis’ Cagle. If I 
didn’t know you so well, I’d shore think you wuz a moonshinin’. 
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Mrs. Cacte —I would be if it warn’t so cold that the mash would freeze. 
Suerirr — (laughs as he goes out door). Good night, Mis’ Cagle. Good 
night, Miss Emmy. 


Mrs. Cagle doesn’t feel altogether secure even after the 
Sheriff has left, and she can’t quite understand what 
has become of the “ furriner.” He must have crawled 
through the “ winder hole,” she decides, for all he did 
not look that small. 

Emmy is finishing her supper and getting ready to 
read Rufe’s letter when the Stranger reappears. He had 
been hiding, he tells them, back of the potato pile, and 
he is mighty grateful for their protection. He has begun 
to feel that he has been wrong from the first about the 
army. He should have offered his services, as Rufe did, 
and not waited to be drafted. But he was afraid — 
afraid of being shot. That is some better than being just 
plain afraid, Mrs. Cagle insists. 

The Stranger doubts that. If he had been a man, and 
done less whining around when he was called, both his 
mother and the girl who threw him over would have had 
more respect for him. And now that he is being hunted 
as a deserter as well, his loss of respect for himself is 
even lower than it was. Yet he had only wanted to get 
home long enough to reassure his mother that he would 
be all right. 

Mrs. Cagle is glad Rufe wa’n’t afraid to go, and wan't 
fo’ced to go. But she still resents the gov’ment’s action 
in calling him. Wars are foolish things, caused by men 
“always seein’ some terrible thing ahead.” ‘“‘ My maw 
told me about that other war,” she reports; “ but I kin 
remember it. Always they wuz a-skeerin’ ’em, and 
a-tellin’ °em about the Yankees a-comin’. They did come 
to some places, but she never seed one. She wuzn’t 
afeered then, and I ain’t askeered of no Yankee now.” 

The Stranger tries to explain to her that it is not the 
Yankees they are fighting now, but she insists they will 
always be Yankees to her. And as for the Yank and the 
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Mrs. Cagle: I ain’t got nothin’ agin ye, Jim Weeks, but I ain’t 
powerful fond 0” yo’ job. When ye come and ain’t representin’ the law 
ye’re welcome. When ye air ye ain’t. 


(Lucille La Verne and France Bendtsen) 
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Rebel fighting on the same side — that’s quite too much 
for anyone to believe. 


Mrs. Cacrtr — Ye mean they air fightin’ on the same side, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Yes, side by side. 

Mrs. Cacte — Who air they fightin’, Stranger? 

Srrancer — The Germans. 

Mrs. CacteE—I reckon they’ve come ‘long since my time. I never heard 
of ’em. Whut’s it over, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Well, for one thing, to protect our country. 

Emmy — That’s what Rufe said, Mis’ Cagle. He knowed. 

Mrs. Cactz— Yes, I heared him, but I didn’t think the boy knowed so 
much. I heared him say this country belonged to us case God A’mighty let us 
be born here. He said this land had brung us up, and nursed us — kinder 
pretty speech for a boy like mine, ain’t it, Stranger? 

Srrancer — Yes. He is right. 

Mrs. Cacte — (taking envelope from bosom and handing it to Emmy). Read 
his letter, Emmy. Rufe could always write nice letters. I reckon ye won't 
mind hearing it, Stranger? 

Srrancer — (with some uneasiness). No. 

Emmy — (looking at the letter). Why, Mis’ Cagle, your name is printed. 
(Emmy goes to the lantern and looks at the envelope closely. Mrs. Cagle 
follows and looks over her shoulder.) 

Mrs. Cacte — Read the inside, Emmy. 

Emmy — (cries out). °’Tain’t from Rufe, Mom. ’Tain’t from him. 

Mrs. Cacre— (fiercely). Who’s it from? 

Emmy —I cain’t read it. I cain’t read it. 

Mrs. Cacte— (takes the letter from the girl and stares at it). Great God, 
why didn’t I larn to read? (Hands letter back to Emmy.) Spell it out, 
Emmy. Maybe the Stranger kin help ye. He kin read a little. 

Emmy — (sobs as she takes the letter. The Stranger starts forward as if 
to take the letter, but stops). I so afeered —— 

Strancer —I’ll help you. 

Emmy — (spells out a letter or two and then speaks the name). M—R—S. 
L— That’s yo’ name. Mis’ Liza Cagle. We r-e-g-r-e-t 

Strancer — That means — are sorry. 

Mrs. Cacre — (repeats). We air sorry 

Emmy — To i-n-f-o-r-m —— 

Srrancer — That means —to tell ——- 

Mrs. Cacte— We air sorry to tell 

Emmy — You — thet — your—son, Rufe Cagle, died 

Mrs. Cacte— (speaks before the Stranger. She stands erect, and rigid, 
but does not evidence any great emotion otherwise). DIED 

Emmy — (sobbing). O, Mom, Mom 

Srrancer — (taking the telegram from her hand and reading). February 
fifth, in action. That means he died — fighting. 

Mrs. Cacte— (very calmly, but with deep emotion). It means my boy is 
dead. It means the law’s got my boy same as his pap. 























The curtain falls to denote a lapse of time. 


It is early morning, the next day. Mrs. Cagle is 
already astir. Breakfast is cooking on the hearth. 
Through the window the first streaks of dawn can be 
seen. Emmy is still asleep on the bed in the corner. 

Mrs. Cagle wakens her — wakens her from a peaceful 
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dream about Rufe living and at home, to the realization 
that he is dead and is never to come back again. Dreams, 
admits Mrs. Cagle, are mighty comfortin’, sometimes — 
but the wakin’ up 

Rufe’s mother has not done much sleeping the night 
through. Or much dreaming, either. But she has been 
doing a lot of thinking — thinking of Rufe when he was 
little, when he used to be “ a-sleepin’ thar in the bed and 
me a-settin’ up with him sick. I jest kept a-waitin’ fer 
him to cry out so’s I could take him up in my lap. I kin 
remember when he used to stump his toe, or hurt hisself, 
I’d feel the pain as much as him. And jest like he wuz 
little agin, somew’eres in here (clutches her breast) I kin 
feel the hurt of a bullet. Jest like when he wuz little, 
and had hurt hisself.” 

They call the Stranger. It’s getting near sun-up and 
time for him to be on his way. He has made up his 
' mind during the night that he is going back to camp and 
face them before they can catch him and bring him back. 
They put him up a snack that he may have something to 
eat on the way, and he is just about to leave them when 
there is a heavy knocking at the door and he is obliged to 
hide again. 

Sheriff Weeks is back. And he is not to be fooled 
again. He knows now his man is there and he sees by the 
table things that he has had his breakfast. 

Mrs. Cagle makes no pretense at subterfuge now. She 
is frank to tell the Sheriff that the Stranger was there the 
night before and that he is there now. 





Suerirr—I kinder thought so. Well, I’m mighty sorry to disobleege you, 
or your company, Mis’ Cagle, but law is law. : 

Mrs. Cacte— Don’t ye know no other word but law, Jim Weeks? Why 
don’t ye put yo’ law to some use? If ye want to fight why don’t ye go fight 
like Rufe? Ain’t you fitten to use yo’ law again nothin’ but wimen, and 
men folks whut’s without guns? 

Suerirr — Now, Mis’ Cagle, all this talk ain’t going to soften my heart to 
let this here deserter go 

Mrs. Cacte—I ain’t tryin’ to soften yo’ heart. Ye air goin’ to let the 
stranger go anyway. He ain’t no deserter. He ain’t nothin’ more than a boy. 
He wuz homesick, and he is a-goin’ back to war this mornin’. 

Surrirr — But Mis’ Cagle, I’m obleeged to 
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Mrs. Cacre — Ye ain’t a-goin’ to tech him, Jim Weeks. 

Surrirr — Well, now, Mis’ Cagle, me and your son had some differences, 
of course, but .after all I ain’t got nothin’ agin Rufe. 

Mrs. Cacte — Whut’s Rufe got to do with it? 

Suerirr— Well, there ain’t no use of you denyin’ that Rufe’s run away, 
and come home. 

Mrs. Cacte— (looks at him in amazement; Emmy bursts into tears. Mrs. 
Cagle speaks very quietly). Rufe? No, Sheriff, Rufe ain’t come home. 


Mrs. Cagle throws a shawl over her head and goes into 
the yard, and the Sheriff does not find it easy to comfort 
Emily after she tells him of Rufe’s death. And it is still 
more embarrassing for him to explain why it is he is 
there, ready to arrest a man he thought was Rufe, when 
he has been protesting his friendship for the family. 

Mrs. Cagle is back with Bud Todd. The boy is hard 
hit by the news of Rufe’s death. He can’t believe it, 
seeing that he had brought the letter from Rufe the day 
before. But if it’s true then he (Bud) must go to war 
to avenge his friend. 


Bup — Rufe’s kilt, Mis’ Cagle. I got to go. Sheriff, will ye take keer my 
wimen folks? 

Mrs. Cacre— Ye don’t know whut ye talkin’ ’bout, Bud. This ain’t no 
feud whar ye have a chance. Hit air murder, and the law air back of hit. 

Suerirr — Mis’ Cagle’s got it wrong, Bud, but thar aint no use 0’ yo’ goin’ 
tell they call ye. 

Mrs. Cacre — They won’t call Bud. 

SuerirrF —I’m mighty sorry “bout Rufe, Mis’ Cagle, and I’m powerful sorry 
to force the law at a time like this, but I’m obleeged to take this here 
deserter to headquarters. 

Mrs. Cacre — Sheriff, the law ain’t never took nobody outen my house. 

Surairr — Then ye admit that this deserter is hid here? 

Mrs. Cactze — Yes, he’s hid in the back room. 

Suenwr— (starts toward the back room door and then stops. After a 
moment’s pause, he turns back). All right, Mis’ Cagle. Outen respect to you 
in yo’ trouble I’ll jest wait outside for him. My deputies wuz to be here at 
sun-up. We’ll surround the house. Thar ain’t no use of him tryin’ to git away. 
If he’s a man he’ll come out and give hisself up. 

Mrs. Cacte—A man ain’t givin’ hisself up to the law. 

SueEnwr — (becoming irritated). Now, Mis’ Cagle. I’m a-hatin’ to say these 
things to you, when you’re in trouble, but last night you harbored a deserter. 
That’s the same as givin’ aid to the enemy. Fer that thing I kin throw ye into 
jail today. I ain’t a-wantin’ to do hit, but Ill have to if you interfere any 
further with the law. 

Mrs. CacLte— I?ve been a-breakin’ the law fer nigh on to sixty years, and 
I ain’t afeered to break it agin. 

Suenirrr — Well, I warn ye. If you make another move to help this deserter 
git away I’]l arrest ye, Mis’ Cagle, and take ye to prison. (He goes toward the 
door, and then stops.) Vl wait outside, Mis’ Cagle. 


They call the Stranger. He has overheard what has 
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been said and he is determined to give himself up. He 
will not hide behind Mrs. Cagle any longer. 

But he gets no support from the old lady in this re- 
solve. The deputies are coming. Very well, let them 
come. There are three of them and Jim Weeks is putting 
them around the house. So are there four inside the 
cabin, if the Stranger can shoot, argues Mrs. Cagle. 

“‘ What chance have we against the law?” parries the 
Stranger. “If we open fire on these officers it will mean 
that all of us will be tried on a more serious charge. I 
alone am guilty. Let me take the consequences.” 

It is his idea that he had better run for it. He'll take 
a chance of their getting him in the back, and thinks he 
can make the woods 

Jim Weeks is again at the door, asking for a parley. 
Mrs. Cagle stands, gun in hand, daring him to enter. If 
he has any talkin’ to do he can do it through the door. 
But when he convinces her that he has news that is of 
interest to her, and that he is not up to any tricks, she 
sends the Stranger back into the bedroom and tells Emmy 
to open the door. Sheriff Weeks glances a little ner- 
vously at Mrs. Cagle’s gun as he enters. 





Surriwrr— No use for gun play, Mis’ Cagle. I ain’t after touchin’ ye. 
(He comes close to her and speaks in a low voice.) My deputies have jest 
come, and they brung me the name of this here deserter. (He takes out a 
paper.) Hit mought be interestin’ for ye to know who it is ye air riskin” yo’ 
own liberty to hide. 

Mrs. Cacte —In my house, Jim Weeks, we ask no man his name. 

Surrmr—In this case, it mought have been better if yer had. (He reads 
from paper.) This is a warrant for the arrest of Zeb Turner, Jr. 

Mrs. Cacte— Zeb Turner? (Pause. She shakes her head.) No, ye air 
wrong, Sheriff. Zeb Turner air old. The stranger ain’t more than a boy. 

SuerirF — Yes, Mis’ Cagle, but this is Zeb Turner, Junior. That means — 
son of — Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacir— (rigid with emotion). Ye mean this boy air—the son — of 
my man’s murderer? 

Surrirr — Yes — this deserter — the same. 

Mrs. Cacte — The son of Zeb Turner —- 

Suerirr — Now, I’ll leave it to yo’ judgment, Mis’ Cagle, if ye hadn’t 
better jest turn him out to me. 

Mrs. Cacix — (looking at back door, and then studying the Sheriff closely). 
Air ye—lyin’ to me, Jim Weeks? 

Surrirr — No, and if ye don’t believe me, let Miss Emmy read this —— 

Mrs, Cacir — Read it, Emmy. 

Suenirr — (pointing). Riyht here, Miss. Emmy. 

Emmy — (spelling out words). Z-e-b, Zeb — T-u-r-n-e-, —— 
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Surrirr — That spells Turner. (Taking the warrant from her.) Ain’. that 
right, Miss Emmy? 

Emmy — Yes, sir. 

Suerirr — Now, Mis’ Cagle, if ye air satisfied, I reckon I can take my 


prisoner. : : : i 
Mrs. Cacre — (after a moment’s hesitation). No, Sheriff, ye kin wait outside. 
Suzrirr — All right, as ye say. If ye need me, jest call. (Satisfied with 

his triumph he goes out smiling.) 


Mrs. Cagle stands staring at the bedroom door. 
Gradually over her hard old face there is spread a look 
of unalterable hatred lined with sneering triumph. When 
Emmy, frightened, would interfere she pushes her 
roughly aside. “I fed him ”? she mumbles to her- 
self. “And I hid him. I wuz about to shoot to save 
him. The son of the man who killed Rufe’s pap!” 

“ Rufe’s dead!” wails Bud Todd from a corner. 

“Rufe’s dead — and one of his murderers air in thar,” 
Mrs. Cagle answers. “ Come out, Stranger!” 

He comes, somewhat relieved to know the Sheriff’s 
gone, but feeling the tenseness of the scene into which he 
has stepped. 





Mrs. Cacte— Yo’ name, Stranger? 

Srrancer — My name is Zeb Turner, 

Mrs. Cactse— And yo’ pap’s name? Wuz hit Zeb Turner, too? 

Srrancer — Yes, Zeb Turner. 

Mrs. Cacte — Wuz he a revenuer? 

Strancer — Yes, one of the bravest that ever crossed the mountains. You 
don’t know him, do you? 

Mrs. CacLe — Know him? Well, Stranger, Zeb Turner killed my son’s pap. 

Srrancer — Great God! 

Mrs. Cacre — Shot him in the back while he wuz protectin’ his own property. 

Srrancer — God Almighty! 

Mrs, Cactus — And I’ve protected ye —— 

Strancer —I didn’t know, Mrs. Cagle, I —— 

Mrs. Cacte — Hid ye in my own house — ye, the son of my man’s murderer. 

Srrancer—I didn’t know. Besides, you’ve got to remember, it was law. 

Mrs. Cacte— Law! Law! Allus that word, law. Well, Stranger, the feud 
has a law, and it air a life fer a life. 

Srrancer —I would not have come here and accepted your hospitality for 
the world if I had known. I understand how you feel. Call the Sheriff and give 
me up. 

Mrs. Cacte— Give ye up? No, Stranger, ye air mine tg deal with. 

Emmy — Mom! 

Srrancer — Mrs. Cagle, for your own sake, turn me over to the Sheriff. 
I'll get what’s coming to me. 

Mrs. Cacte—TIf ye’ye got a gun, Stranger, use hit. The feud will give ye 
a chance the law won’t. ‘ 

Srrancer —I have no gun, 

Mrs. Cache— Thar’s Bud’s. I’ll give ye time to reach hit. 

Srrancer — Why I can’t fight you, Mrs. Cagle. 
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Mrs. Cacte—I’m givin’ ye a chance. 

Strancer —I can’t take it. 

Mrs. Cacte — Then ye better run 

Srrancer — Mrs. Cagle, think what you are about to do. They will take 
your life for this. (The Stranger shows his fear of her.) 

Mrs. Cacite — My life! What does that matter? They’ve took every life 
that belonged to me. My pap’s—— my man’s—my son’s— my little son’s life, 
they took hit, them that hide behind a thing called law 

Strancer — But Mrs. Cagle, you don’t understand 

Mrs. Cacte—I understand that. ye air a son of the law, and that ye air 
in the power of the feud. 

Srrancer — (pleadingly). Have mercy, Mrs. Cagle 

Mrs. Cacte— I’m offerin’ ye a chance fer yo’ life, but if ye air too much 
of a coward to take hit, Ill 

Emmy — (throwing herself between Mrs. Cagle and the Stranger). Mom, 
ye shan’t kill him, ye shan’t. 

Mrs. Cacte — Git away, Emmy. 

Emmy — Mom, he’s goin’ out thar to shoot the dogs that killed Rufe 

Mrs. Cacre —I ain’t a-believin’ him. 

Emmy — Him and Rufe was a-fightin’ on the same side 

Mrs. Cacte— Out of the way, Emmy. 

Emmy — Mom, he can’t help whut his pap done. 

Mrs. Cactr — He’s a son of the law. Air ye fergettin’ whut the law done 
to yo’ pap? 

Emmy — My pap was a-breakin’ the law. 

Mrs. Cacte — Air ye fergettin’ that the law killed Rufe? 

Emmy —No, Mom, I ain’t a-fergittin’ ever. But hit warn’t the law, Mom, 
hit wuz hate —hate like this thing in yo’ heart toward him — (pointing toward 
the Stranger) fer somethin’ he’s got nothing to do with. It’s hate, Mom, Rufe 
told me the day he went off — (She breaks into hysterical sobs.) Rufe 
told me —— 

Srrancer — (stepping from behind Emmy). Wait a moment, Mrs. Cagle, 
and then you can shoot. I’m all that you say. I’m a coward, a deserter, a 
son of the law, and afraid. I’m not fit to live, but I want to tell you that 
she is right. Hate is the thing that makes feuds and wars. I had nothing to 
do with the killing of your husband —I had no say about this war, but it has 
got me, trapped me. (He speaks hysterically.) I’m through, Mrs. Cagle, — 
shoot. 


“Rufe’s dead!” again wails Bud. Suddenly Mrs. 
Cagle lowers her gun. The expression of bitter hatred 
gradually fades from her eyes, and something resembling 
a smile takes its place. She stares into space, and listens, 
listens 

“ Hit’s music,” she mumbles. 

“It’s the wind on the snow,” ventures Emmy. 

“Hush! It’s him Can’t ye hear him?” 

From afar off there is the sound of a quick, martial air. 
But only Mrs. Cagle can hear. 

“Yes, son ” she mutters, bending her old head 
closer to her vision. “ Whut is it, son? Yes — yes 
(To the others.) Cain’t ye hear him speakin’?” 
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They cannot hear. 

“Say hit again, son, so’s I kin tell ’em. As long as 
thar air hate —thar will be —feuds. As long as thar 
air women — thar will be — sons. I ain’t no more — to 
you — than other sons’ mothers — air to them Yes, 
son — whut else? Take keer of — yo’self — yes, son 
—and Emmy. Whut else, son reed 

She strains to hear more, but there is no more. The 
music fades away, and as she turns to the others her gun 
slips to the floor. The spirit of her exaltation is still 
upon her. She takes their denials calmly. Maybe the 
dead can’t come back, as Emmy says. If so she reckons 
her love went on — out yonder — and reached him. 

Anyway, now she knows what to do. “I reckon ye 
better go, boy,” she says to young Turner, and Emmy is 
posted at the window to watch the deputies and see 
when the way is clear. 

Turner is reluctant to leave them, but Mrs. Cagle’s new 
faith reassures him. “I ain’t afeered,”’ she says, “ and 
thar ain’t no danger unless ye air afeered.” 

Now there’s a chance and he makes a run for it. From 
the window Emmy watches him eagerly. She sees Jim 
Weeks turn, as if he saw him, and then turn back. Now 
the boy has reached a clump of trees and is safe from 
capture, and there is great rejoicing in Emmy’s heart. 
Presently Jim Weeks comes again to the door and knocks. 








Mrs. Cacte— Bud, see who that is that can’t open the door fer hisself. 
The Stranger’s gone, Sheriff. 

Surrmwr— You let him go? 

Mrs. Cacte— He air a mother’s son, Sheriff, 

SuHerirr — Well, I warned ye, Mis’ Cagle. 

Mrs. Cacte— I’m ready to go to jail. 

Suenirr — All right, come along. 

Emmy —No, no, Sheriff, please 

Mrs. Cacte — Ye kin stay at yo’ pap’s, Emmy. Ye kin sell the place. Jim 
Weeks will buy hit 
4 aos the place? But, Mom, whut would ye do when ye come 
ack ? 

Mrs. Cacte—TI reckon these here hills that borned me, and nursed me 
kin take keer of me fer a little while. 

Emmy — Sheriff, ain’t ye rememberin’ yo’ own ma? Ain’t thar no love in 
yo" heart that can make ye see why Mom done this? 
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Suermrr— Duty, Miss Emmy, is a hard thing, but thar must be some of us 


to carry hit out. 

Mrs. Cacte— (wrapping herself in a large shawl). Emmy, ye kin move 
my things down to yo’ pap’s— (She goes to the door where Rufe’s hoe stands 
and caresses the handle.) And—don’t ye fergit— Rufe’s hoe—Emmy. I’m 


ready, Sheriff. 
Suenirr — (looking at her, he shakes his head, and lowers it as if ashamed. 


As he goes out, he says somewhat brokenly) Well, not now — Mis’ Cagle, not 


— now. 
Emmy —O Mom! 
Mrs. Cacte— Ye go ahead, Emmy, and get yo’ pap’s breakfast, and I'll 


dig the snow outen the yard. 
Emmy — (almost in tears). He ain’t a-comin’ back, Mom. 
Mrs. Cacte — Maybe not, Emmy. I ain’t afeered, nohow, and there ain’t no 


danger if yer ain’t afeercd. 
Emmy — Air ye all right, Mom? 
Mrs. Cacre — Yes, Emmy. 
Emmy —I’]l be back soon. And I reckon you better do the wash today. 
Mrs. Cacte — Yes, hit’s blowed up so fair hit won’t take the clothes no time 


to dry. 
Emmy —I won’t be long. Come, Bud. 


Mrs. Cagle, finished brushing the hearth, draws her 
shawl over her head again, and stopping at the door, 
fingers Rufe’s hoe. The music comes again — soft, and 
seemingly from far away. She listens, and hearing no 
voice, speaks. 

“T heered ye, Rufe. I never knowed nothin’ about 
lovin’ anybody but you till you showed me hit was 
lovin’ them all that counts. It was sundown when yer 
left me but hit’s sun-up now and I know God Almighty 
is a-takin’ care of you, son.” 


THE END 


“ CHICKEN FEED ” 
(“ Wacres For Wives”) 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By Guy Botton 


THERE was no outstanding success among the lighter 
domestic comedies produced last season. None, at least, 
comparable with the hit scored by “The First Year” 
three years ago, or with that of “Six Cylinder Love” 
the year following. 

In late September, 1923, John Golden produced a 
comedy written on a “ wages for wives” theme by Guy 
Bolton called “ Chicken Feed” which gave considerable 
promise, and did, in fact, continue for five months to 
exceptionally good business. It was then withdrawn 
temporarily because Lawrence Weber, a partner with Mr. 
Golden in the lease of the Little Theater, needed a home 
for “ Little Jessie James,” a musical comedy which was 
potentially the greater money maker of the two. 

“Chicken Feed” was not sent on tour in mid-season, 
but held for a fresh start in Chicago in August, 1924, 
where it is to be recast. I have included it in this volume 
because I believe it best represents its particular type 
of play, inspiring as much laughter as a farce without 
losing too completely its hold upon its theme, which is 
fundamentally both sound and serious. 

“ Chicken Feed” is concerned with the experience of 
a group of husbands, wives and sweethearts the year 
neighbor Nell Bailey organized a strike to determine the 
rights of wives to a proper share in the net income of 
the family. 

Nell is “ an honest-minded, practical, attractive girl of 
22.” She is engaged to marry Danny Kester, “ a good- 
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looking boy—very romantic and sentimental, about 
28,”’ and we meet them first the morning of the day set 
for the wedding. 

Danny, having inherited a few thousand dollars from 
his mother’s estate, has invested it in a portable cottage 
business. These are known to the trade as the “ Kester 
Cottage.” He has brought one on from the western 
manufactory and set it up both as a sample and a home. 
It is all furnished and ready for the wedding. The 
neighbors and friends helping with the final decorations 
of the house include the Logans, Hughie and Luella. 
Hughie, a young business man of the village, “is a 
tight wad, but not a bad sort,” and Luella, his wife, is a 
pleasant, sober-faced, dry-humored but observing and 
determined little woman, easily led but not easily held. 

Luella has had her troubles with Hughie. She has 
soon discovered that his pockets are lined with fishhooks, 
and she declares frankly “if the moths had to live on 
the dresses my husband buys me they’d starve to death.” 

Asking a husband for money, it has been Luella’s 
observation, is like dropping a nickel in a slot to hear: 
“‘ What do you want it for?” or “ What did you do with 
eal five dollars I gave you Monday?” And they’re all 
alike. 

Jim Bailey, Nell’s father, is certainly true to type. A 
“small town sport ” of fifty, he has always missed being 
a success by the narrowest of margins. The cards, he 
feels, have been stacked against him up till now, but he 
is still hopeful. Some day he is going to show ’em 

Danny runs in hoping there will be a chance to re- 
hearse the wedding march. Luella is to play it and 
Hughie is to act as best man. Getting married is mighty 
serious to Danny. But so is everything else. And he 
is terribly sensitive. 

Nell Bailey also dashes over. She had promised 
Danny she wouldn’t come until everything was ready — 
-but she just couldn’t wait, and here she is. It is all 
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much prettier than she expected and she is quite thrilled. 
But she is keen-eyed and a little critical, too. And 
Danny, accepting everything she says as a criticism of 
his taste, is alternately crushed and buoyed by her re- 
marks. Nor do Luella’s side comments help much. 


Lurttra — When are you going to put on your wedding dress, Nell? 

Nett — There’s lots of time. I don’t want to be sitting around in it. 
Who knows—I may need it again some day. 

Danny — Nell! 

Nett — (affectionately). There—there —it’s a shame to tease him! 

Luria — (rising). Well, I guess you two’d like to be alone. 

Nett — Yes, in the movies the girl always takes this time just before the 
wedding to ask the man about his past. 

Lurtta — You'll not get anything out of him now. The time to start askin’ 
questions is when a man’s just dozin’ off an’ his mind don’ work fast. I'll see 
if your mother wants anything in the village, Nell. 

Danny — You’re not going near the depot? 

Lurtta — Right by it. 

Danny —I wonder —I wonder if you’d ask old Tevis 

Luetya — Ask him what? 

Danny — He’s getting us a drawing room on the night train to Maine. Well, 
I want it on the side that gets the moonlight. 

Luetta — For pity’s sake! 

Danny —If I ask him that he’ll laugh — or — say something — you know. 

Luzrta —I can just imagine that old crab being asked to furnish moon- 
light for married couples! 

Danny —TI hate to have anyone laugh! You see, it—it seems kind of 
sacred to me. 

Nett — (patting his cheek). Dear old Danny. (To Luella.) He is sweet, 
you know. 

Lustta — So you’re really going off camping on your wedding trip? 

Nett — Yes. We’re going to sleep right out on the ground. Danny swears 
it isn’t cold once you’re inside your sleeping bag! 

LureLta — Sleeping with spiders and caterpillars crawlin’ over you all night 
don’t sound like much of a honeymoon to me. (She goes to the kitchen.) 

Netz — Oh, poor Danny! Don’t look hurt. I think it’s a wonderful idea 
for a honeymoon. Yes, and I think the Kester Kottage is a tremendous success! 

Danny — You’re a darling! (Going to sofa.) Look, here’s the sofa I’ve 
always talked about, where I can sit with your head against my shoulder and 
look in the fire and kiss your hair and —— 

Nett — How about the fireplace —does it draw well? I’d hate that nice 
inglenook to get all spoiled with smoke. 

Danny — (damped). I think it’s all right. 

Nett — Sweet old snicklefritz! I do believe his feelings are hurt again. 
Come right here to mother! (She puts her arms about him; he kisses her.) 

Danny — And you’re really going to marry me? 

Neetu — You try and stop me. 





Danny has but little time to expand under this new 
vote of confidence before Chester Logan interrupts him. 
Chester is “ the small town wit and ‘ wise cracker,’ but he 
jests with a sad face and mournful air.” He has been 
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pretty much in love with Nell for a long time, and he 
can’t quite understand yet how she happened to pick 
Danny Kester instead of him. Being a fairly good loser, 
however, Chester covers his disappointment by making 
sport of the institution of marriage. Not for him, this 
voluntary martyrdom. “I believe in looking at the 
wrecks along the seashore before I order myself a sailor 
suit. After all, freedom is rather nice. You can just 
come and go as you please. And a wife is so expensive 
—a terrible handicap for a young chap just starting out 
in life. Sure, I know: two can starve as cheap as 
one 7 

His banter worries Danny but it never touches Nell. 
She thinks it funny. And she had a lot rather take her 
chances with a serious little fellow with the keenness 
to recognize the chances of success in a portable house 
business, and the courage to put all his money into it, 
than she would with any joker on earth. She has faith in 
Danny — with herself to help him and to share all his 
troubles and worries 

“Qh,” exclaims the delighted bridegroom, “ oh, what 
a wonderful thing marriage is!” 

At which moment there is a crash of dishes in the 
kitchen, followed by the sound of the Father and Mother 
Bailey voices raised in anger. 

Chester, it appears, being the local agent of the insur- 
ance company in which Jim Bailey carries a policy, has 
come to collect the last premium. And Jim is furious 
when he discovers that, although he had given Mrs. 
Bailey the money, she had spent it on Nell’s wedding. 
How dare she do such a thing? It’s just plain stealing, 
that’s what it is! 

Mrs. Bailey is crushed and Nell is excited. And more 
excited a moment later when she learns that not only the 
last installment but the last four installments had not 
been paid. In addition to which Mr. Bailey has bor- 
rowed $1,500 cash on the policy. 
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Newt— (to her father). Is that true? You’ve used up fifteen hundred 
dollars of your endowment policy? 

Jim — Well, what if I have? 

Newt. — Why, Popper, that’s the only money you’ "ve ever saved for a rainy 
day. What in the world did you do with it? 

Jim — Never mind what I did with it. 

Newt — (indignantly). You think you had a perfect right to take all that 
money and yet you call Mother a thief for taking the little bit she did. 

Jim — The difference is — it was my money. 

Nett — No more than it was Mother’s. 

Jm—I’m the one who earned it! 

Nett— No more than Mother did! Hasn’t she worked for you and kept 
house for you? What do you think you’d have to pay for all she’s done for you 
for twenty-five years? Why, even at gervant’s wages you owe Mother thousands 
of dollars! 

Jim — Your mother isn’t a servant. 

Netz. — No, if she had been she would have been paid for all her hard 
work — that’s the difference, 

Mrs. Bauex— Don’t say any more, Nell. Not here before everybody. I 
was never more ashamed in my life! (She goes into the kitchen.) 

Nett — Poor Mother — she’s just worked and worked all these years — and 
what has she had? Nothing. 

Jim — She’s had me. 

Curster — That’s what Nell said! 

Neri — Chester, can’t you fix it so Popper won’t lose what’s left of that 
policy? You’re the insurance company’s lawyer. 

Cuzsrer — (doubtfully). 1 know, but —— 

Nett — Do try —for my sake. 

Cuester — All right, Nell. (Hughie enters.) 

Newt — Thanks, Chester. 

Hucure— You’d better go in to your mother, Nell. She seems pretty 
well upset. 

Nett —I should think she would be. I just hate to go away and leave 
her when she’s in trouble. 


Danny comes to the rescue. If Mr. Bailey can’t pay 
the $1,500, he will pay it, he tells Chester. But he is 
curious to know what has become of the money. It is 
Hughie Logan’s opinion that the old sport has gambled it 
away playing stud poker, but Jim resents the suggestion. 
He has, if they must know, invested it. And he stands a 
chance of being a rich man as a result —if he can only 
find a way to take advantage of his great opportunity. 

Finally Danny worms the admission out of him that 
he has bought $80,000 worth of the old trolley com- 
pany’s bonds for ten cents on the dollar. True, the com- 
pany’s busted. But its old power house still stands and 
Jim has a tip the new electric light company is thinking 
of buying it. If it does buy it Jim will have a fortune 
— providing, of course, he can hold on to his bonds. 
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The investment is a great joke to Hughie. But it isn’t 
to Danny, and he is willing to help his future father-in- 
law out. He has $7,000, and he needs it to finance his 
own business — but he’s willing to take a chance. He 
will let Jim have the needed $6,500. And Jim is 
‘delighted. 

“Do you mean it?” he shouts. “Give me your hand! 
Danny, I’m proud of you! Listen, I want to tell you the 
truth. I didn’t approve of you at first — thought Nell 
was making a mistake — but I was wrong! I apologize! 
(Embracing him.) Welcome — welcome into the Bailey 
family. Could you let me have the money now?” 

But there is more trouble brewing in the next room. 
And now it is brought out. Nell and her mother, their 
faces long and sober, return to announce that they have 
had a serious talk about the lost money and father’s 
handling of it. And Nell has decided that her father and 
mother must come to an understanding concerning the 
disposition of the family income before she will feel con- 
tent to get married. 

“ Before I leave home today,” she says to her surprised 
father, “we want you to promise that every Saturday 
after you’ve paid your weekly expenses whatever’s left 
you'll divide equally with Mother.” 

“Do you think I’m crazy?” demands her father, 


angrily. 


Nett — (going to him). You've never been fair with Mother about money. 
You’ve had everything; your poker games — your cigars — your holiday fishing 
trips! Twice in the past five years you’ve gone to Atlantic City for the Redmen’s 
Convention — but you didn’t take Mother! 

Jim —I’m the Redman — not your mother! 

Nett — Yes, you’ve been everything. You were always out at some lodge 
meeting, or snake dance, or something, while Mother sat around home, watching 
the stove in case you wanted some supper when you came in. 

Jim — Do you hear that, Hughie? Really, what’s the use of a fellow trying 
to be unselfish? 

Mrs. Bartey — But your father’s always been called the livest wire in 
Johnsburg. 

Nett — Well, I think it’s your turn to be a live wire. (Hughie laughs.) 
And that’s why I’m asking you to pay her a definite salary instead of making 
her come to you like a beggar for every penny she gets. 

Hucuiz — Most wives have to ask their husbands for money, and I’ve 
noticed they don’t stutter much. 
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Nett — (going to Hughie). There isn’t a wife in the world who wouldn’t 
sooner have less money to spend if only she knew it was her own and she 
could do what she liked with it without answering those everlasting questions: 
“* What do you want it for?’’ and *‘ What did you do with the last I gave you?” 

Jim —I tell you women aren’t to be trusted with the handling of money. 

Nett — (fighting back — Luella enters). And if we aren’t, why aren’t we? 
It’s because you men never let us have a share in the responsibility of saving. 
You dare us to try and get money out of you. You make us dig for it —and 
then you haye the nerve to call us “‘ gold diggers.’’ 

Luetta — What is all this? 

Hucure— (rises quickly, grabs Luella by the hand and rushes her to the 
door). Say, come on out of here — this is private. 

Nett — No, Luella, you stay. (Hughie and Luella pause.) Ym just saying 
that I think every wife has a right to part of what her husband makes. 

Lurtta — Sure she has. 

Jim — Just for taking care of a home? 

Nett — Yes, and for keeping her husband amused and seeing that things 
are smooth and pleasant. For watching over his health and his children’s 
health, and nursing him and for trying to get him the things he likes to eat 
for — over—a thousand meals a year! 

Jim — (laughing). Housework! Women make a lot of fuss about it but it 
isn’t anything really. 

Mrs. Bamwrey — It isn’t anything? 

Luetta — It’s the old story —a husband’s a relative and it don’t pay to 
work for relatives. 

Nett — (coming to Jim). Won’t you—won’t you admit that Mother is 
entitled to part of what you get? 

‘Jam —I will not. 

Nett — And you won’t agree to divide with her? 

Jim —No. (He turns his back on her.) 

Nett — Well then, we’ll have to do it, Mother. Let him shift for himself 
for awhile! 

Mrs. Battey — Oh, Nell, no —I can’t do it. 

Nett — This is your last chance, Mother. If you’re ever going to take a 
stand, it’s got to be now. 

Jim — (pulling Nell around by the shoulders). Look here, Nell —what do 
you think you’re doing? 

Mrs. Bartey — Don’t you start scolding Nell! 

Jim — What? 

Mrs. Bartey — She’s right in everything she says. She knows how I’ve 
worked and worked for you, and you don’t appreciate it. You say it’s nothing! 

Jim — And I meant what I said! 

Mrs. Battery — Well, if it’s nothing, I might just as well stop doing it. 

Jim — (shocked for a minute —Nell pats her mother on the back). Do 
you really mean to say that after twenty-five years of peaceful married life 
you’d let Nell come along and upset everything with her crazy ideas? 

Nett — They’re not crazy. If you want to make silly investments and 
waste half the money you ought to save, that’s your business. But the other 
half belongs to mother, and I’m going to help her stand up for her rights. 

Hucnie— Well, I’m surprised at you! Making trouble like this between 
your parents. 

Luetta — She isn’t making trouble— the trouble’s there. She’s trying to 
cure it. 

Hucuiz — Luella, don’t you dare to mix up in this. 

Luetta — Don’t you dare to dare me! 

Hucnre — Oh; maybe you’re going to walk out and leave me! 

Luetta — Maybe I am! Lord knows, Jim Bailey can’t be any closer with 
his wife than you are with me. 

Jim — (going to Nell). This is a fine thing you’ye started. 

Nett — Well, now that I have started it, I mean to see it through. 

Hucx1 —I don’t know what Danny will do, but if you were my wife —~ 
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Lurtta — What would you do? I’m your wife, so I’d like to know. 

Hucure — Why, I wouldn’t give you any money at all as long as you didn’t 
appreciate it. 

Luetia — (indignantly). Yes, I know you. You think that’s the way to 
keep a woman pleasant — waiting around hoping you’ll throw her some of your 


chicken feed! 
Hucure — If you ain’t satisfied with what you get and want to start actin’ 


up, just go ahead. 

Jim — What’s the use of arguin’? Come into the kitchen, Hughie, we'll 
have a little drink of apricot brandy to celebrate my return to bachelor life, 

Nett — (breaking in). Then that’s the understanding, Popper — everything 
is over between you and Mother until you come to your senses. 

Jim — All right. Let her go. There’s nothing she does I can’t learn to 
do in a day. Who are all the best cooks? Men! 

Hucurm — Gosh, think of the card parties you can have! Stay out as late 
as you like! 

Jim — You bet! And I never knew a strike yet when you couldn’t find a 
few strike breakers! 


Mrs. Bailey is dissolved in tears and of a mind to 
weaken, but Nell is firm. Rather than give in, rather 
than see her mother unfairly treated, she and Danny will 
give up their honeymoon and stay right there. 

But Danny is not so enthusiastic. He has counted a 
good deal on his honeymoon. The first thing he says to 
Luella now, as he comes bursting into the room, is to 
inquire about the moonlit drawing room she was to 
engage for him. It’s all right, she tells him, looking 
questioningly at Nell, it’s all right—if he still wants it. 

Want it? Danny’s crazy about it. “ Why, it’s just 
things like that which lift marriage up and keep it from 
being commonplace and matter-of-fact. That’s the 
trouble with most marriages, Mrs. Logan. Folks don’t 
start right. But Nell and I— we aren’t going to be like 
that; right from the start we’re going to make our mar- 
riage a romance — a beautiful adventure!” 

“ Anybody that can think like that about marriage 
seems a shame they can’t stay single,” laconically 
observes Luella. 

And then Nell breaks the news to him. They are not 
going on their honeymoon. They are going to stay right 
there — and help mother, and explains why. Mother 
wanted Popper to give her half of what he earned like 
wages, and he refused. 
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Danny — Where did she ever get such a horrible idea? 

Nett — Why, she got it from me! 

Danny — From you? 

Nett —I certainly never thought that you wouldn’t agree with me about 
that. 

Danny —I know exactly how your father feels — The greatest fun in the 
world for a man is giving his wife money! 

Nett —It is? Well, you just tell that to Popper. 

Danny — Listen — in the olden days a man used to go out to kill some- 
thing that he could bring home to his mate,—he can’t do that nowadays but 
he can bring a present to surprise her with—and instead of that you want 
everything cut and dried. He can’t bring anything home to lay at her feet 
because it isn’t his — it’s hers already. She earned it by being his wife! 

Nett — Danny, how would you like it if you had a boss and he said — 
*““Look here, Danny, I won’t pay you a regular salary. I’ll just give you 
presents when I feel like it. It makes me feel so nice and generous and I 
like to hear you thank me. And in case you need something just tell me and 
I'll see if I think you ought to have it.’”” What man would ever stand that? 

Danny —It isn’t the same thing. 

Nett — It’s exactly the same thing. 

Danny — Well, dear, what is it you want me to do? 

Nett —I want you to help me about this trouble with Papa and Mother. 

Danny — How? 

Nett — You see, Danny, we can’t go to Maine. 

Danny — (repeating). We can’t go to 

Nett — (breaking in). Don’t you understand I’ve got to stay here with 
Mother? You and Mother and I can all move in here today — won’t everybody 
in town be surprised? 

Danny — You and Mother and I—do you really mean to say that you’d 
let a silly little quarrel of your mother’s interfere 

Nett — It isn’t silly or little! It’s a lot bigger than where we spend our 
honeymoon. Oh, I know how you’ve set your heart on this trip, but won’t you 
do this for me? 

Danny — It isn’t for you! It’s just this idea of money that your father 
and mother ought to settle between them. It’s for that that you want to take 
all the romance and beauty out of our wedding. 

Nett — Oh! So romance and beauty depend on the place we go to! Very 
well, then, if you’ve got your heart so set on this romantic honeymoon of 
yours, we’ll just have to postpone the wedding until we can go! 

Danny — (going to her). What? You’re only saying that to try and force 
me to give in! 

Nett — (half-crying). No, I’m not. I mean it! 

Danny —If you really love me you'll prove it by going to Maine with me 
this afternoon. : 

Netz —I can’t, Danny — I’ve given Mother my word. 

Danny — (turning away). I see! (He turns back to her sharply.) Your 
mother ought to be ashamed of herself to suggest such a thing! 

Nett — Don’t you dare say a word against my mother. She didn’t suggest 
it. I suggested it and if you don’t like it you don’t need to marry me. 

Danny — You don’t love me. 

Nett — Yes, I do. 

Danny — Then I won’t let you make our marriage into the kind of thing 
you’re trying to. 

Nett — You won’t let me! You talk as if this trip meant more to you than 
I do! Very well then, since we can’t go we’d better break off our engagement 
until you come to your senses! 

Danny — You wouldn’t dare! 

Nett — (getting her hat). Oh, wouldn’t I? 

Danny — Where are you going? 

Nett — To the church to tell Dr. Harper. 

Danny — (catching her roughly). Nell, you don’t know what you're doing, 
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Nett — Yes, I do. (She is about to leave when Luella enters.) 

Luetta — Nell! I’ve just made up my mind. You don’t need to stay with 
your mother —I will. I’m going to quit Hughie! 

Nett — You are? But you’re too late to help me, Luella. I’m on my 
way up to see Dr. Harper. I’m going to postpone the wedding. 

Lurtta — You don’t mean it, Nell! 

Nett — There’s nothing else to do. (She hurries out of the door, crying.) 

Lurrra — Danny! I can’t believe it! 

Danny — She doesn’t love me! 

Luretta — Yes, she does. 

Danny — No — she doesn’t —and I love her so much! 

(Mr. Tevis enters. He wears the shabby make-up of a station-agent — 
spectacled — a man nearing sixty.) 

Tevis —It’s all right, Mrs. Logan, I done what you asked me. I’ve got ’em 
a drawing room with moonlight as far as Albany! After that they'll either 
have to go to sleep or else move over to the other side of the train! 


The curtain falls 


ACT II 


Two weeks later Hughie Logan enters the living room 
of his own cottage late in the afternoon. The morning 
paper and the morning milk are still at the door, and 
the room suggests a late party the night before. 

The center table is strewn with cards and poker chips. 
There are empty beer bottles scattered about, and the 
place has a stale and dejected look. 

Hughie, however, has become somewhat accustomed to 
the new routine. He pours a saucer of milk for the cat 
and sits down comfortably with a bottle of beer and a 
cigar to glance through the paper before he takes up the 
serious work of getting his own dinner. He can throw 
his cigar ashes wherever he likes and the thought is 
pleasing. 

A knock at the door disturbs him, however, and he is at 
some pains to straighten up the room before admitting 
guests. The caller is only Mr. Tevis, the station agent. 
Naturally curious, Tevis is eager to know just what is 
happening. He knows Hughie has been lying about 
Luella’s having been called away to take care of her sick 
sister, He knows Jim Bailey’s wife disappeared the same 
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day, and he knows Nell Bailey has broken her engage- 
ment to Danny Kester. Furthermore, he is reliably in- 
formed that all three women are boardin’ at Gene 
Powell’s farm not five miles away. 

“ Everybody’s wonderin’ just why Luella left you,” 
reports Mr. Tevis. ‘“‘ There was some pretty lively bettin’ 
about it up at prayer meetin’ last night. Some favored 
another woman — and some favored poker and drink. 
Gene Powell says it’s because you wouldn’t give her half 
your wages.” 

Hucuie — Well, s’pose it were — would you give your wife half your wages? 

Trevis — Should say I would! 


Hucure — You would? 
Trevis — Sure! My wife takes all mine. 


The real Tevis errand, it appears, was to bring Hughie 
a telegram from Judge MacLean. The Judge is the 
moneyed man of the village and for some time he and 
Hughie have been working together on real estate deals. 
Now there is some suggestion of a partnership and the 
Judge has wired that he would like to come over, stay to 
dinner and talk over details. 

The plan suits Hughie, and he is eager to please the 
Judge. But who is to get the dinner? Dinner means a 

-lot to a man talking business. He is much more 
approachable full of food. But Hughie’s only chance 
of having anything cooked for the Judge is to get Jim 
Bailey to cook it. He is away in search of Bailey when 
Luella appears, followed a moment later by Nell Bailey. 

They were to have met at the drugstore and ride back 
to the Powell farm together. But, missing Luella, and 
suspecting she might be weakening, Nell has followed 
her to the Logan cottage and finds her sneaking stealthily 
and a little unhappily through the disordered rooms. 

She is aching to clean the place up, and homesick clear 
through, but she won’t admit it. “I only came in to get 
a warm nightgown and a hot water bottle!” she insists. 
But Nell seriously doubts that these husband substitutes 
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are all that interest Luella. Both girls, if the truth were 
told, are pretty well discouraged. 

They have both been looking for jobs in the village, 
and neither has found one. 


Lurtta — Trouble is we haven’t tried for the only job we’re any good at. 

Nett — Housekeeping! (Luella nods.) 1 don’t know anyone who needs a 
housekeeper — do you? 

Lurtta — Hughie does. Go and look at that kitchen. 

Nett — (amused). Well, there’s an idea! I might come here and work for 
Hughie. He wouldn’t pay you but he’d have to pay me! 

Luretra — But he’d never want me back if you came here and did eyery- 
thing for him! 

Nett —I shouldn’t do everything. You used to rub his back every night 
with Omega Oil. I certainly shouldn’t do that. 

Luetta — Well, we’ve got to do something. I’ve only got two dollars. 

Nett — You’re rich! Mother and I have hardly got car fare. 

Luetta — (resignedly). Well, if we have to give in 

Netz — Give in! I wouldn’t dream of giving in. Just think how they’d 
crow over us. I wish I had something I could pawn—I couldn’t pawn my 
engagement ring 

Luetta — (looking at her ring). I know I couldn’t pawn mine. Hughie 
didn’t believe in spendin’ money on jewelry! So you didn’t send back your 
engagement ring? 

Nett —I wouldn’t know where to send it. 

Lurtta — Isn’t Danny at the bungalow? 

Neru — How do I know? I haven’t heard a word from him since — since 
that day. 

Lurtta — Where do you think he is? 

Nett — Maybe he went off on his old wedding trip by himself! 

Lurtta — I’ve heard of men going on wedding trips without their wives, but 

. I’ve neyer heard of them going by themselves. 

Netz — Oh, you can trust Danny. He’s different from other men. 

Luetta — If you can trust him he’s different. I know of two kinds of 
husbands. One that’s true while you’re watching him and one that isn’t even 
that. 

Nett — (protesting). Luella! 

LurLita — You’d like to have Danny back, wouldn’t you? 

Neti — (walking away). No. (Turns.) What? 

Lurtta—I said you’d like to have him back! You don’t have to be 
ashamed to admit it. I know I’d like to have Hughie back. 

Nett — Why, surely you don’t think 

Luetta — I’ll tell you what I do think. I think we ought to have thought 
a whole lot more about this before we went into it! (Sniffs.) Do you get 
that smell of stale tobacco? 

Nett — Yes. It’s terrible. 

Luetita — It makes me so homesick! 

Nett — It’s only natural that we’d miss them. We train our minds to think 
of the things they’re interested in— we train our memories so we can find 
their books and papers and collar buttons 
" Luretta —I feel like a piece of toast after the poached egg’s been lifted 
off of it. 

Nett — Well, maybe they’re every bit as lonely and dissatisfied as we are! 

Luetta — Lonely? Don’t make me laugh. Look at those poker chips — and 
those bottles — that’s some cf Joe Snyder’s home-brew. Oh, they’ve been havin’ 
a wild time, all right — kicked the boards right out of their stalls. (She walks 
slowly about, scuffing the carpet and searching intently for something.) 
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Nett — What in the world are you looking for? 

Lurtza — Hairpins—-I don’t see any. Now that the girls are taking to 
wearing their hair bobbed, a wife’s lost one more protection! 

Nett — Never mind, Luella, it’ll be all right if we can only — Good Lord, 
there’s Hughie’s car! He must have forgotten something. 


They manage to sneak out without Hughie’s seeing 
them. Jim Bailey, having arrived with his arms filled 
with canned goods, goes busily about getting the expected 
Judge MacLean a meal. Jim has had a drink or two, 
which serves to make him a bit garrulous and to stimu- 
late his natural sense of independence. He is, he insists, 
having a fine time enjoying his freedom. Does what he 
darned pleases when he pleases. In addition to which 
blessing he is still certain that he is about to become one 
of the town’s richest men. The idea fills Hughie with 
mirth, and Hughie’s mirth so disgusts Jim that he is 
about to quit his job as cook when there is another knock 
at the door. It may be the Judge. But it isn’t. It’s 
Luella. And Hughie’s joy at seeing her is most pro- 
nounced. 

She has not come to stay, however, as he had hoped. 
She has come, she says, in response to his note asking her 
to sign a check. He wants to be ready to make a pay- 
ment on the partnership he hopes Judge MacLean is go- 
ing to offer him. But Hughie is ever so hopeful she may 
stay. He dismisses Jim Bailey a little curtly on the 
strength of these hopes. But Luella is already moving 
slowly toward the door. 

Hucuize — Oh, Lou, you’re not going? 

LueLta — As soon as I get some of my music. 

Hucuie — Now that you’re here, won’t you stay? 

Luritta — Do you want me to? 

Hucur — Want you to? I should say I do! Why, Leu, I was almost on 
the point of going after you when you rang the doorbell! 

Lurtra — You wanted me back as much as that? 

pee Peon than that, dear—I needed you! Needed you somethin’ 
awiul, 

Lurtta — (softly). Hughie! (Goes into his arms.) 

Hucuie — Guess who’s coming to dinner tonight? 

Lurtta — Company ? 

Hucwiz — Judge MacLean. 

Luerta —Is he back? 


Hucure — Yes, and I want you to cook him a good dinner. You’ll have 
to hurry, dear, because I’ve got —~ 
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Lurtta — (drawing back from him). So that’s what you needed me for—a 
dinner! 

Hucnre — But, Lou —— 

Luetra — I’m nothing but a cook to you! (She opens the door and calls.) 
Nell — oh, Nell! (Pause — Nell enters — stops—then goes to Hughie.) Now 
go ahead and have your business talk with Hughie. 

Neti — Business? 

Luetta — About that idea of vyours. Judge MacLean is coming here to 
dinner and I’m going back to Powell’s Farm. 

Hucum — But, Luella, you came to stay — you know you did! 

Luritta—I came to get my ‘‘ Ave Maria’? and ‘‘ Love Lies Dying ’’ — 
and if I want anything more I'll send for it. 

Hucuie — (angrily). Now, you listen to me—— 

Lurtra—1 did! Good-night! 


Nell offers her services as housekeeper. Hughie is a 
little surprised but grateful — until she names $30 a 
week as the salary she expects. He balks at that — but 
what can he do— with Judge MacLean on the way? 
Nothing! So the bargain is made and Nell starts the 
dinner. 

The Judge’s visit proves more important than antici- 
pated. Not only is he ready to take the Logan $20,000 
savings and declare Hughie a partner in the business, but 
he seems particularly anxious to buy into Danny Kester’s 
portable cottage enterprise. So anxious, in fact, that 
when he inadvertently admits that Danny has a good 
thing, and Nell overhears him, Hughie has to think quick 
for an excuse to get Nell out of the house, so she will 
hear no more. 

It is agreed between the new partners that now is the 
time to approach Kester. Danny appears to have lost 
interest in his cottage business, they agree, and he has all 
his working capital tied up in the power plant scheme, 
which, the Judge insists, is not going through. 

Jim Bailey, a little more tight than he was before, 
comes back to finish up the dinner he had started for the 
Judge. When Nell walks in on him he is much inclined 
to suspect the quality of the home brew he has been 
sampling, and his demands of Hughie for an explanation 
naturally arouse Judge MacLean’s suspicions. 
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Jupcr — (rising). Has your wife left you, Hughie? 

Hucurz — Oh, it’s nothing. Just a little domestic argument —his wife is 
in it—and his daughter 

Jim —It wasn’t Hughie’s fault, Judge. It was just a matter of money. 
And I’ve got a scheme to end it. If Nell thought Danny was in trouble 
she’d go back to him like a shot. And then our wives would come back to us. 

Hucure — (disgusted). Oh, shut up. 

Jim — (moving his chair close to the Judge). Vl tell it to you, Judge. 
I wanted Danny to tell Nell he’s flat broke—that the power house investment 
had gone wrong— but he won’t do it—said he couldn’t found his happiness 
on a lie. 

Jupcz — But it happens that it isn’t a lie! 

Jim — What do you mean? 

Jupce —I mean it’s true. I happen “to know that the committee decided 
not to buy the old power house! 

Jim — You mean —they’re going to build a new power house? 

Jupce — That’s it exactly. 

Jim — (hopelessly). That’s the way it’s been all my life — whenever I 
bet on ’em, they start runnin’ backwards. (Nell enters.) 

Nett — What time do you want dinner, Mr. Logan? 

Hucure — (to Nell). Just a minute. 

Jupce — (tc Hughie). Is his money in this investment? 

Hucute — Yes, 

Jupce —I thought you said it was young Kester’s. 

Nett — What does he mean? Has anything happened to Danny? 

Hucure — It looks as if he’d lost all his money. 

Nett — Lost it? How? 

Hucuim — Your father got him into a speculation and it went wrong. 

Nett — (to Jim.) Oh, Popper! 

Jim —I’m broke — busted! Haven’t got so much as a thin dime! 

(Neil turns and goes to desk, pulling off her apron.) 

Hucuiz — Nell, where are you going? 

Nett — To Danny! 

Jupce — Let me get this straight — (To Jim.) This young woman is your 
daughter 

Nett — Yes, and I’m going to be Danny Kester’s wife. (Exits.) 

Hucurz — There goes the cook! 

Jim — She’s gone to him! I said she would! And that’s what I’m going to 
do. I’m going to my wife and tell her she can have half of all I’ve got! 








The curtain falls 


The scene changes to the living room of Danny Kes- 
ter’s cottage. “The place looks even more forlorn than 
Hughie’s living room. The decorations of rambler roses 
and laurel are still up. They are quite dead. Garlands 
have parted and are hanging in strips; there are some 
blueprints scattered about and a collar with a tie threaded 
through it, socks and pair of trousers are thrown over 
the back of the lounge which is now facing the room, 
made up with blankets, sheet and pillow.” 
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Danny is home, having supper. At least Danny is 
eating canned beans, drinking cold coffee and patiently 
munching what appears to be dry bread. Life is not 
meaning much to Danny these days. Even when Oscar, 
his office boy, rushes in full of enthusiasm and a report 
that the manager of a near-by hotel has been inquiring 
about the Kester Cottage with the idea of ordering twelve 
of them, Danny is not greatly stirred. With all his cash 
tied up he could not finance the deal now, even if it were 
to go through. But Oscar manages to get him to agree 
to at least talk with the prospective purchaser. 

They are gone when Nell arrives. She knocks timidly 
first, and then tries the living room windows. Finding 
one open she-promptly sneaks in. Her arms are filled 
with groceries. Slowly and a little tearfully she surveys 
the wreck of her hopes, and there is a catch in her throat 
as she comes upon the pathetic remains of Danny’s sup- 
per. Then she starts in to clean up. 

When Chester Logan calls she lets him in through the 
window and promptly utilizes him as a furniture mover. 
Chester would, if Nell would let him, take advantage of 
the situation to further his own suit. He does get as far 
as a definite proposition. “ Fifty per cent of the surplus 
income and no questions asked.” That’s Chester’s idea. 
“ Pictures three times a week — semiannual trip to New 
York — man of the house to help with the dishes on the 
cook’s night out.” 

But Nell has other plans. She expects to marry Danny 
the next day. “ Danny’s in trouble,” she explains. “ He’s 
lost all his money and he’s going to have a hard fight to 
keep his head above water. I’m going to keep this bunga- 
low looking so attractive that everyone will want one. 
And I’m going to try to cheer Danny up so he’ll have the 
courage to go on fighting!” 

Chester can’t quite understand why she wants to take 
such an awful chance with Danny and poverty, and he is 
sure she is all wrong in thinking Judge MacLean is try- 
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ing in any way to cheat Danny, but he has to make the 
best of the situation. Nell is not without some little 
regret that she is forced to so completely disappoint him. 
“There'll always be a chair here for you, Chester,” she 
promises, sympathetically. But he is not to be cheered. 
“I can imagine how comfortable it will be if Danny 
picks it out,” he grumbles as he leaves. 

Now there is a noise at the door, followed by the sound 
of a key in the lock. Nell hurriedly disappears into the 
kitchen. Danny has come back. The sight of the place, 
the aroma of fresh coffee in the air, the sight of the fire 
in the fireplace completely dumfound him. A second 
later he hears Nell blithely singing in the kitchen. He is 
staring a bit wildly at the door as she comes cheerily in 
with a plate of celery. 


Nett —I didn’t hear you come in. Just sit down here and put on your 
dressing gown, dear. There’s your pipe and evening paper. I’ve got something 
you like, I think. I found it in one of mother’s preserving jars. (Starts back 
to kitchen.) That stove is just the quickest thing I ever saw. (E£xits.) 


Danny goes to the sofa in a kind of daze. He takes off 
his coat, picks up the dressing gown. Nell enters with 
soup tureen and takes it to the table. 


Danny — And you said once that life wasn’t a fairy story! 

Nett — Come over here and eat this while it’s hot. Where have you been 
—out seeing somebody —hmmm? (She serves him — spreads napkin for him.) 

Danny —I went to see a man—but he wasn’t home. Oh, Neil, it’s too 
wonderful to be true! 

Nett — Does the place seem different? 

Danny — As different as misery and happiness. (She is in his arms.) 
I’ve been so lonely! 

Nett — I'll let you into a secret —I’ve been lonely, too. 

Danny — And we aren’t going to quarrel any more? 

Nett — (freeing herself gaily). Oh, I won’t promise that! But I'll marry 
you —if you don’t mind taking a chance. 

Danny — When? 

Next —I thought maybe tomorrow if you haven’t any previous date. 

Danny — Nell! 

Nett — Sit down — eat that! 

Danny — You /know that little bag you brought over here all packed for 
the train. (She nods.) I can’t tell you how often I’ve opened it and taken 
out the soft, fluffy pink robe and the two little slippers 

Nett — Have you, dear? (Starts to cry.) 

Danny — Oh, darling, what’s the matter? Please don’t cry, dear. 

Nett — Can’t you let me enjoy myself my own way? 

Danny — (taking his handkerchief out and dabbing her eyes). And when 
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I wasn’t lonely I was jealous. I knew Chester would have looked you up wher- 
ever you were. I'd think of him seeing you — (Uses handkerchief vigorously.) 
Nett — Please, dear, don’t punch me in the eye —I’m not Chester. 

Danny — And now suddenly everything’s changed — (Pause.) 

Nett — Danny 

Danny — Yes, dear? 

Netz — There’s something I’ve got to tell you. It’s rather bad news. That 
investment Father made you put all your money in — it’s no good. 

Danny — The power house deal? 

Nett — It’s awful to realize that you lost all your money through my 
father — but don’t be discouraged, Danny. 

Danny — Did you hear this from your father or Hughie? 

Nett — From both of them. You may have a struggle at first 

Danny — Nell, I can’t pretend with you. I haven’t lost my money. This 
was your father’s idea. He thought it would make you come back and then 
your mother would have to come back to him. 

Neti — (rising slowly). Thank you for telling me. (Pauses irresolutely.) 
What time is it? 

Danny — Quarter to eight. 

Neitz —I mustn’t miss the car. (Goes for her hat.) 

Danny — There’s another one at nine. 

Nett — But I’ve got to-see Mother before Papa does. 

Danny — Nell, why did you come here tonight? Was it just because you 
heard this story? 

Nett — Why did you suppose it was? Did you think I couldn’t stay away 
any longer and came to beg you to take me back? 

Danny — And you said you’d marry me tomorrow just out of pity? 

Nett — When I said that I didn’t know they lied to me—and I thought 
you needed me. ; 

Danny — So you’re going to break your word to me again! 

Nett — But things are just as they were. I can’t desert Mother and Luella. 








Danny breaks into wild laughter that is near to sob- 
bing and buries his face in his arms. Nor does knocking 
at the door, followed by the entrance of Judge MacLean 
and his new partner, Hughie Logan, stop him. He 
manages to control himself, however, long enough to hear 
the judge’s proposition. The judge has come to confirm 
the report that the power house deal is off and that the 
investors in the bonds have lost their money. Danny at 
first accepts it as a part of the same story Jim Bailey told 
Nell to get her to come back, and sneers at it. Later he 
is convinced it is true. When the judge intimates that he 
and Hughie are willing to help him meet the strain his 
losses will put upon the Kester Cottage business by buy- 
ing a half interest in it, Danny offers to sell the whole 
thing to them. Nor will he listen to Nell, pleading with 
him not to let them trick him, 
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Nett — Danny — Danny, listen to me. They want to get your business away 
because they know it’s worth a fortune. (Danny turns abruptly away from her.) 

Jupce — Really, young lady —— R 

Neti — (turning on the Judge). Yes, you do. I heard what you said 
about the Kester patents to Hughie tonight. You can talk of friendship all you 
like, but you’ve come here to get the best of Danny because you think he’s 
helpless. 

Danny —I don’t care why you’ve come—and I don’t care whether you 
get the best of me or not. All I want is to sell out this business right now and 
forget it. 

Nett — Oh, Danny, please 
} Danny — And I want to get away and forget this place, too, (He removes 
his dressing gown and puts on his coat.) 

Netz — Won’t you listen to me — you always said I was going to be your 
partner! t 

Danny — No —we don’t think alike. Marriage means one thing to you — 
to me it means something quite different. You’re a practical girl with practical 
ideas about partnership and family incomes, and all that. And I’m just a 
romantic fool. We’d never be happy together because we don’t agree. (He 
crosses to Hughie who gives him a check.) 1 suppose you want a receipt. 

Hucuie — It’s all on the back of the check. 

Danny — ‘“‘ In full for all ownership rights and patents to the Kester Portable 
Kottage.”’ 

Nett — Don’t take it, Danny 

Danny —I’ll send an order to Oscar to give you all the plans and papers 
and what to do with my things. I’m going to the depot. 

Hucui — You’re not going tonight? 

Danny — (going for his hat). I don’t want to hang round just to hear 
people saying what a poor dub I am. 

ELL — They don’t! 

Danny — Oh, yes, they do. And I don’t blame them... I am a dub. 
Other men’s wives leave them after a year or two and it’s a tragedy. Mine 
left me on my wedding day and it’s a joke. Oh, yes, I’m a dub all right. But 
I’m going somewhere where everybody I meet on the street doesn’t know it. 

Neti — Danny! 

Danny — Good-bye. 








He is out the door before she can try further to stop 
him and she sinks wearily into a chair. Even Hughie 
is unhappy at seeing Danny quit like that, but the judge 
is greatly pleased. Luella tries to comfort Nell. What- 
ever it is, Danny’ll get over it, she predicts. 


Nett — No, he won’t. I’ve hurt him too much. (She is sobbing.) This 
was to have been our home, Luella. All the thought Danny put in it was for 
me—and now it all belongs to that — (suddenly she breaks off). Luella! 
Luella! I’ve got an idea! You can save it for him! 

Luetta —I can! 

Netz — His whole business, if you would —— 

Luerta —I’ll do anything I can. 

Nett — You’ve often told me you didn’t like the judge and you wished 
Hughie weren’t with him. 

Luetia — Yes,' I know, but 

Nett — He’d probably get the best of Hughie before he was through. 
Oh, Lou, here’s our chance! 

Lurrra—TI’ll do anything I can, but Hughie’ll never listen to me. 

Nell — You will? 

Lurtta — Yes, anything. But Hughie’ll never listen to me. 
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Nett — Oh, if we 

Hucuiz — (entering, followed by the judge). We didn’t ask him what he 
wanted done with his furniture. 

Jupce — We must move it out of here right away and turn this place into 
an office. 

Nett — Judge MacLean, you’ll let Mr. Kester’s furniture alone! 

Jupce —I don’t want his furniture — you can have it if you like —only it 
can’t stay here. 

Nett — It won’t be taken out of here if I can help it. 

Jupvce — Well, you can’t help it. 

Nett — I’m going to try. And you’re not going to cheat Danny Kester out 
of his business. I won’t let you, Judge MacLean. 

Jupce — What do you think you’re going to do? 

Neti —I’m going to help Luella run this business. She owns it — not you! 
It was bought with her check and the receipt on the back will be hers, too. 

Hucuiz — But, Nell, every penny in that account is my money! 

Nett —I know. You think Luella ought to be satisfied all her life with 
your little handfuls of chicken feed—and you claim all this money belongs to 
you! Well, you’re wrong. It isn’t yours! It’s her back pay for working and 
cooking and slaving for you for eight years! That’s what it is! 





The curtain falls 


ACT III 


It is two months later. The living room of Danny’s 
cottage has again been transformed. It is now the main 
office of the “ Kester Kosy Kottage Kompany,” of which 
Nell Bailey and Luella Logan are the directing heads. 
There is a gate and a wooden rail at the entrance, the 
bookshelves are filled with samples of materials and 
collections of blueprints. A table supports a model cot- 
tage in miniature, and there are desk and typewriter for 
the office secretary. 

Around the wall there are advertising posters and win- 
dow cards. “The Kester Kottage Takes Half the Care — 
Gives Twice the Joy,” reads one. “ Buy a Kester Kottage 
and You'll Have Enough Left Over to Buy an Automo- 
bile” is another. 

It is a bustling place. Oscar, the boy, is as active as 
office boys always are (in plays), and Miss Johnson, the 
secretary, is apparently much more interested in the mail 
than she is in her side curls. As for Luella Logan, she 
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is so busy she has completely lost a day. What has be- 
come of Wednesday? 

Still, there is trouble brewing. At Towanda, where the 
company is building ten cottages, the workmen are 
threatening to strike. Not a gentlemanly thing to do, 
Miss Johnson insists, but there it is. 

Chester Logan, who has been retained as the com- 
pany’s attorney, gives Luella a moment’s cheer by in- 
sisting that even should there be a strike she and Nell 
would not have to pay a forfeit, inasmuch as he had 
inserted in the contract the usual strike clause relieving 
them of responsibility in such a contingency. Luella is 
really worried. She does not want to lose Hughie’s 
twenty thousand dollars, even if she does feel that she 
has a right to use it. She is, she admits to Chester, 
afraid of money. “I should say I am,” says she; “ why, 
I never had over twenty dollars at any one time before — 
but Hughie was always sittin’ there harder to get a nickel 
out of than a weighing machine. I didn’t worry about 
his losing our money — I never realized what a nice, safe 
feeling it gave you to have a tight wad for a husband.” 

Now Hughie himself appears. He has been standing 
outside all the time, it appears, waiting for Chester. He 
was a little timid about coming in without an invitation. 
But Luella wants to talk with him on business. 

Hucure — Well, here I am. 

Luetra — Will you sit down? 

Hucuie — No! thanks. 


Luetta — Are you sore at me? 

BELGE Wy, shouldn’t I be? First you desert me and then you rob 
me! 
Luretra — That money was in the bank in my name, and your own brother 
says you can’t get it back unless I choose to give it to you! 

Hucuir — (after a long pause). Well— I didn’t say I could! 

Luerta — Well, then perhaps we can make an agreement about it. 

Hucuie — Agreement? 

Luztta — There was over twenty thousand dollars in that account — twenty 
thousand! It’s all/I can do to say it! 

Hucuiz— Do you realize how much that money would make if invested 
with Judge MacLean? 

Lurrra — Oh, Nell and I are going to pay you interest. 

Hucuize— What rate? 

Lurtta — Oh, we’ll do the right thing by you — just leave it to us. 

Hucuiz — You don’t intend to pay back the money? 
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Lurtta — We can’t. 

Hucurz— Not even the balance in the bank? 

Lurria — There isn’t much of anything left. 

Hucuiz — But Chester says the business is showing a wonderful profit. 

Luettra —It is not. We’re making a profit, but the Lord knows it don’t 
show! The more business we do the more money it costs to do it; if the 
business keeps on improving we'll be taking a taxi to the poor house. 

Hucure — And so you propose keeping my money? 

Lurtta — For the present. If business gets bad enough we’ll begin paying 
you back! 4 

Hucu1z— Why — why don’t you come home? (Luella looks at him 
astonished.) You struck to get half my money, didn’t you? 

Luetia — Yes. 

Hucur— Well, you’ve got it all. What’s keeping you away now? 

Lurtta —I didn’t know you wanted me to come back! 

Hucure — (suddenly giving in). Well, I do! Gosh, it’s awful there without 
you, Lou. 

Lurtta — (going to him). Poor old Hughie! (She stops—almost in his 
arms.) Wait a minute! Are you trying to get hold of me for my money? 


The Logan reconciliation is interrupted by the arrival 
of Jim Bailey —a crushed and humbled Jim Bailey. 
Things have not been going well for Jim. He has given 
up housekeeping and is going to boarding, and he has 
come now to leave some of his wife’s personal things he 
didn’t know what else to do with. He had some thought 
of asking his wife to come back to him, but after his bond 
deal went wrong he lost his job and all his courage and 
independence went with it. He admits as much to Hughie. 


Hucuiz — Say, what’s come over you? 

Jim —I just got wise to myself, and found out I’m a great, big, wonderful, 
zero! But as long as Annie was there I never knew it. Hughie, that’s the one 
thing about this wife business we didn’t reckon on. Pay ’em? Gee, you 
couldn’t give ’em too much for bein’ the one person in the world who really 
believes in you! 

Hucuie — (uncomfortably). Gosh, I never thought I’d hear Jim Bailey 
spoutin’ mush like that. 

Jim — ‘‘ Mush,” is it? Huh! Listen—I guess p’rhaps big, successful 
men don’t need their wives —I don’t know —but, God, how we poor dubs 
need ’em! You’re a nobody at the office—an’ you're afraid to ask for a 
raise for fear the boss will notice your name on the pay roll and fire 
you — but once you get home it’s different. There you’re the boss — and wifie’s 
there to take care everyone knows it. Maybe the kid asks some question about 
her school work—a question you couldn’t answer on a bet—but your wife 
says, ‘‘ Don’t bother father, he’s had a hard day at the office and he’s got a lot 
on his mind.’? Probably you’re only sitting there wonderin’ what chance the 
Yanks have got to win the pennant, but you look wise and you know that to 
the little gang around the reading lamp you’re somebody—and somehow or 
other, you begin to feel like a somebody! 


All the men are more or less depressed. Jim is 
beaten. Hughie admits that he is suffering from house- 
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maid’s knee and even Oscar is irritated excessively by the 
demands the sex can make on even a lowly errand boy. 
They are always wanting to know about something. 
“Gee,” explodes Oscar, “ but these dames make you 
sick! Automatic clothes washers, vacuum sweepers, 
sewin’ and darnin’ machines — all they need now is a 
machine to give the baby its bath and they’re fixed fine. 
Ask me, I think the world’d be a whole lot better off if 
there weren’t any women at all.” 

“If there weren’t any women,” Miss Johnson counters, 
“‘ who’d look after you and mend your clothes and e 

“Tf there weren’t any women | wouldn’t wear any 
clothes,” declares Oscar. 

There is a report that Danny Kester is in town, but Nell 
doesn’t know it. She is no sooner in the office than she is 
head over heels in the strike complication. Luella tells 
her of Chester’s strike clause assurance, but she can’t 
remember it and a moment later her worst fears are con- 
firmed. Chester has found the contract and there is no 
strike clause in it. Yet he is willing to swear it was there 
when he drew up the paper. If there should be a strike, 
and the Kottage Kompany did have to pay a forfeit, it 
would mean ruin. 

“T’d just die if I lost your money, Luella,” Nell ad- 
mits to her partner. 

“It'd be just my luck to live!” predicts Luella. 

But Nell is still for making a fight. She has started 
out to save the business for Danny and she is not going 
to give up until she is completely beaten. And she will 
not, even with Chester’s urging, agree to call in Judge 
‘MacLean and sell to him until she absolutely has to. 
She is more than a little convinced, anyway, that the 
Judge has had a hand in stirring up the workmen to 
strike. 

Nell is the only one who has any spirit left. Luella 
is cheerless and Mrs. Bailey, looking for her husband and 
learning that he has been there and gone, is unhappy 
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and blames her daughter for that. Nell is a headstrong 
girl, her mother charges. If it had not been for her they 
might all be happy now, and Danny wouldn’t be running 
around with painted-up women, drinking and everything, 
as it is reported he has been doing. 

Nell is pretty miserable and about ready to consider 
any proposition that will get them all out of their diff- 
culties when Judge MacLean calls. Chester has tele- 
phoned him and, of course, the Judge is only too eager 
to do anything he can. Nell sends him into the inner 
office that he may talk matters over with Chester and 
agree upon what shall be done. As she turns back into 
the room she sees Danny standing in the doorway, watch- 
ing her intently. 


\ 


Nett — Danny Kester! Why have you come? 

Danny — (hiding his emotion — speaking calmly). For my trunk. (Pause.) 
I had to come over from Binghamton on business today —I didn’t know a thing 
about you and Luella getting hold of this place until I saw your father. 

Nett — Were — were you surprised? 

Danny — More than surprised — cleverest trick I ever heard of. Beat the 
Judge at his own game — you’ve proved more than you started out to, Nell. 

Nett —I—JI don’t know what you mean. 

Danny — Not only that men can’t get along without women, but that 
women can easily get along without men. Just see what success you’vye made 
in almost no time at all. 

Nett — I’m not so sure about the success. 

Danny — You’re too modest. I’ve heard all about it. Fifteen cottages 
sold already. It is really wonderful! And this room — why, it’s a monument 
to your business ability. 

Neti — (uncertainly). Thank you. Do you know why I got Luella to hold 
on to this business? 

Danny — Why, it gave you a chance to show how clever you are! 

Netz — But I had to stop Judge MacLean from getting it. 

Danny — Did you? Why? 

Nett — Would you rather the Judge had it? 

Danny —I don’t care a rap who has it. (Goes to door.) 

Netz — But, Danny, suppose you could have it back! 

Danny — Have it back? I wouldn’t take it as a gift! 

Nett — (stunned). Oh! 

Danny — It’s all wrapped up in my mind with things I want to forget! 

Newt — (after a short pause). Me, you mean. (She crosses to the door — 
turns slowly and comes back to him.) Tll teil you one thing, Danny Kester. 
You’ve talked about being a fool, but you’ve never begun to be the fool 
that I am. I don’t want to show I’m clever at business ——I—I don’t care 
anything about that kind of success— but I loved you— and I saw you being 
cheated —and I thought it was because I’d hurt you—and I just couldn’t 
stand it—so I got Luella to hold on to it-—and I’ve been working as I 
never worked before to save it for you. But I’m through now! Through 
forever! Judge MacLean can have it and welcome —and no matter how much 
you hate it, I hate it a hundred million times more. 
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Danny is lost in astonishment as Nell sweeps by him 
and into the inner office to complete her part of the deal 
with Judge MacLean. But he recovers in time to extract 
considerable information from Luella. Among other 
things he learns of the threatened strike and the contract 
clause that has been left out. “ And in spite of all this 
Judge MacLean is willing to buy this business and assume 
your liabilities?” he demands. 

He is, Luella reports. Which sets Danny working on 
a new thought and in no time at all he has discovered that 
the contract with the strike clause left out was not 
copied on the same typewriter as that in which the clause 
was included. A minute later he is dashing across to the 
bank, leaving instructions with Luella not to do anything 
about selling the business until he gets back. 

She tells Chester the news when he comes to report 
cheerily that the deal is all fixed up — Nell is ready to 
sell for $22,000 if Luella is, and the Judge is prepared 
to sign on the dotted line as soon as they bring him a 
blank check. But there isn’t going to be any blank 
check for any sale, Luella informs him. Not, at least, 
until Hughie approves. Hughie has been sent for. 

Chester is a little peeved at this. “‘ First you say you’d 
like to sell,” he explodes; “then you walk in and say 
you won’t—then Nell walks in and says you will — 
then I come out and you say you won't. No wonder 
women get run over by dutomobiles.” 

They are still waiting for Hughie when Tevis, the 
station agent, rushes in excitedly, calling for Mrs. Bailey. 
He wants her to come and look at her husband. A 
moment later Jim Bailey himself appears, resembling 
nothing half so much as a circus horse ready for parade. 
He is wearing a,new shepherd’s plaid suit, a new straw 
hat with the gayest of bands and he carries, and twirls, a 
nifty cane. He has called to inquire, he would have 
them know, for Mrs? James Bailey, who stares at him 
wild eyed and a little tearful. The truth comes out when 
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Judge MacLean walks into the room and Jim catches 
sight of him. 


I1m — (crossing to Judge). » Hello! You’re the wise one that said my trolley 
bonds was no good, aren’t you? 

Jupce — They weren’t then — the committee changed their plans at the meet- 
ing last evening. 

Jim — Changed, eh? And none of you smart Alecks could figure it out! 
Ha! I never had a doubt in the world about it. 

Mrs. Bairey —Jim, you’re—vyou’re rich? 

Jrm— Rich! Ask the Judge! (Mrs. Bailey bursts out crying.) Hello — 
the dam’s busted! What is there to bawl at? 

Mrs Bamrey—lIf you’re rich, Jim, you won’t want me back, 

Jim — Oh, I see. Well, just because I got to the top of the heap I’m not 
the kind to throw the old girl overboard and take up with a doll-faced cutie! 
And you’re goin’ to get your share of the money — save it or blow it in, as you 
like. 

Mrs. Barey—Oh, I don’t care about that—I only want you. (Luella 
enters.) p 

Jur — ’Atta baby! That’s the way to have ’em trained! You know, Annie, 
that for Jim Bailey’s wife — you look — seedy! Come along with me and you 
can get yourself a new dress. 

Mrs, Barrer —Jim, do you mean it? 

Jim — Come on and see. 

Mrs. Bamry —I’ll get my hat. 

Jim — You don’t need a hat. I’ll buy you one. And you can walk down 
the street with me while I give the laugh to all these poor simps that have 
been calling me a failure! Imagine the nerve of them Me —a _ failure 
(He takes Mrs. Bailey’s arm.) Come on, old girl, let’s go. 


The Judge has brought the bill of sale with him for 
Luella’s signature. Nell has already signed and every- 
thing is agreed upon. Luella is still intent on waiting 
for Hughie, but the Judge assures her that Hughie knows 
all about it and, being a partner, is naturally in favor of 
the deal. She is about to sign when she looks up and 
catches sight of Danny coming through the door. 

Danny is loaded with information and money. He has 
also sold his bonds. He knows, for one thing, that the 
contract has been altered at some one’s suggestion, and 
he suspects the Judge. He knows the Judge owns most 
of the hotel company’s stock and he discovers, when 
Hughie arrives, that the contractor putting up the Kester 
cottages was to be paid to call the strike. That is a little 
too much even for Hughie to stomach and he very 
frankly tells the Judge so. 

Before they are through with him the Judge is ready 
to cry quits and do what he can to call off the strike. 
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He has no desire to face in court a charge of conspiracy. 
But he has one parting shot. He will have nothing 
further to do with Hughie as a partner. Which tickles 
Luella a lot. Now Hughie can take over her share of 
the business and go in partnership with Danny. “The 
only place I want to be boss is around home,” she 
confesses. 

When Nell comes from the inner office she is wearing 
her hat and carrying her pocketbook. She is ready to 
leave and tries to pass Danny without comment. But he 
stops her. 


Danny — Nell! Before we part again I feel that I’d like to straighten the 
record a little. I thought you’d made rather a mess of things interfering 
between your father and mother 

Nett — Don’t worry. As long as I live I’m never going to interfere or give 
one word of suggestion or advice to anybody. 

Danny — Wait! Everything you’ve done has turned out to be the gosh- 
darndest success! 

Nett — Is that some more of your sarcasm? 

Danny — Good Lord, don’t you see it yourself? Look at Luella and 
Hughie — they were just a humdrum married couple. Now they’ve suddenly 
blossomed out like a pair of honeymooners, and you taught your father some- 
thing he hadn’t learned in his whole married life. You’ve taught him how much 
your mother means to him and made him want to share everything with her 
and do his best to make her happy! (Nell looks astounded.) You should 
have seen their faces when I met them, arm-in-arm, parading down the 
street just now. 

Nett — (smiling with pleasure). Mother and Dad. (Realizes she is smiling 
— changes expression and turns away.) 

Danny — (fingering torn pocket). Yes— oh, they’ve made up fine. There 
are two pretty good bits of work, I should say. I’ve got a meeting of the 
bondholders at the Village Hall, and I don’t want to look ragged. 

Nett — (going up to bookcase for sewing basket). Then for heaven’s sake 
let me sew up that pocket. 

Danny — Oh, don’t bother. 

Nett — Stand around here to the light. (She begins to sew pocket.) 

Danny — And look at the business. I couldn’t have come within a mile of 
making this the success that you have. Ouch! 

Nett — Did I stick you? 

Danny — It’s all right. 

Nett — I’m sorry. 

Danny — And then—there’s me. When I leave today I’m going to take 
something away with me I’ll never forget. You’ve made me see at last what 
a damned fool I’ve been with all my romantic slush. From now on I’m going 
to be a sensible, practical—ouch! (He winces once more). You're sewing, 
not tattooing! (Nell laughs hysterically — Danny listens as if not believing his 
ears.) Nell, haye I really made you laugh? 

Nett — Of course you have. (Breaks off thread.) Oh, what is the matter 
with me? I’ye sewn the coat right through to the trousers! 

Danny — That’s all right. It'll keep me from getting my suits mixed. As 
long as you haven’t sewn them to the other things. (Pulls pocket.) No—you 
haven’t — why, you’re laughing again! (Nell’s shoulders are shaking —her head 
buried in her arm on back of chair.) No, you’re not — you're crying. Please 
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don’t do that. You make me feel exactly the way I don’t want to feel — if I’m 
to be sensible and practical -—— 

Nett — Oh, you and your “ practical’? — make me sick. 

Danny — (surprised). Why, don’t you want me to be practical? 

Nett — You know I don’t. You’re only talking that way to be contrary! 

Danny —I am not. 

Nett — You are so. Whatever I am you’re bound you’re going to be the 
opposite. 

Danny — You! Don’t tell me you’ve turned 
Nett — Romance! Real romance — is worth all the practical ideas in the 
world, . 

Danny — Good Lord, it’s hopeless! 

Nett — Oh, you’re just the most impossible man! Danny —I want to ask 
you something. 

Danny — All right — ask away. 

Nett — You want me to shout it, I suppose. (He crosses to her.) I want 
to whisper! 

(Danny bends down —her arm goes round his neck. Danny looks at her, 
surprised, and goes to the desk and picks up the telephone.) 

Danny — Main two-seyen — That’s right! 

Neti — Danny! 

Danny — Yes? 

Nett — Tell him it must be on the side that gets the moonlight! 





THE END 


“ TARNISH ” 
A Drama in Three Acts 
By GiLtBert EMERY 


THE season was practically two months old when Gil- 
bert Emery’s “ Tarnish ” was produced at the Belmont 
Theater, October 1, 1923. But there had been no striking 
success scored with the dramas presented ahead of it. It 
was therefore the more gratefully received by the profes- 
sional and semi-professional section of the playgoing 
public that hungers for a hit to talk about through the 
early season. 

“Tarnish” is another of those serious dramas of 
American family life and problems that serve well to 
distinguish the American theater. It achieves theatrical 
effectiveness without sacrifice of those fundamental 
truths of character lacking which the best of drama is 
but extravagant fiction told in dialogue. 

It begins in the living room of the Tevis flat in West 
One Hundred and Eighty-Ninth Street, New York. It is 
New Year’s Eve. The Tevises include Josephine Lee 
Tevis, the mother, born a Lee and eager her world should 
know it; Adolph Tevis, the father, a somewhat spineless 
gadabout, and Letitia Lee Tevis, the daughter, at once 
the strength and the hope of the family. 

“The room itself is typical of its kind, cheaply made 
and cheaply decorated,” writes Mr. Emery. “The paper 
on the walls is quiet in tone, but the electric light fixtures 
—a central chandelier and side brackets — are of a com- 
mon and vulgar pattern. This commonplace room gives 
evidence of being inhabited by people of good taste — 
‘for such, indeed, are the Tevises. ‘The pieces of furni- 
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ture, shabby and worn, still bear the stamp of refinement 
and former prosperity.” 

At the moment Mrs. Tevis is having tea. She is “a 
lady of some fifty-five years, very worn and thin and 
faded, yet with evidences still which suggest rather tragi- 
cally — or perhaps humorously — what she was: ‘ The 
beautiful Josephine Lee.’ Her expression is fretful, dis- 
satisfied, complaining, rather haughty; her face has deep 
lines of disappointment, disillusion, illness, combined 
with a kind of long-suffering triumphant virtue. For 
long ago she made up her mind, whatever happened, to 
be the impeccable wife and mother. Mrs. Tevis is at all 
events a lady, born and bred to the conventions of a good 
old New York society, and still clinging tenaciously to 
them. She is simply dressed in black.” 

Later Mrs. Tevis is joined, to her apparent but politely 
guarded disgust, by her upstairs neighbor, Mrs. Stutts. 
“ Mrs. Stutts’s attitude is that of the lesser to the greater, 
try as she will to maintain an equality and to remember 
that she ‘ is just as good as anybody else.’ She is, alas! 
past forty, inclined to plumpness; considerably ‘made 
up’; showily dressed in the extravagance of the latest 
mode; and with painfully ‘elegant’ manners. A com- 
mon, vulgar, good-natured creature.” 

It is Mrs. Stutts’s first call, and she has quite obviously 
accepted the New Year holiday as a fitting excuse to sat- 
isfy her neighborly curiosity. She is observing and full 
of gossip. She has had the “Lee family story ” from 
the society columns, she has met Mr. Tevis in the elevator 
and the halls and knows him for the sort who would, as 
her husband says, appreciate a nice bottle of port wine 
for New Year’s, and she has set Letitia down as being 
rather reserved and retiring. 

Being a “ bootlegger’s bride,” as the charge goes, Mrs. 
Stutts may be classed with the social liberals. She sees 
what she sees and knows what she knows, and from these 
observations evolves her own philosophy of life. Just 
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now she is considerably exercised over the things she has 
seen that afternoon. 


Mrs. Sturrs—. . . Well, I lunched with some lady friends at the Palace 
Hotel, and afterwards they would sit around in Peacock Alley 

Mrs. Trevis — In what? 

Mrs. Sturrs — Peacock Alley! Did you ever? Of course I think it’s just 
too common for words, but you do see some of the— Well! I think it’s 
awful, the way those women carry on. Girls that one day haven’t got more 
than one pair of —well, you know —to their names and the next you see ’em 
in sables. As I tell Ed — there’s two ways to get a fur coat, and one of ’em is 
to buy it. But Ed says some women are just like fruit cake; the more you keep 
?em, the better they are. 

Mrs. Trevis — (shuddering). Mrs. Stutts — Really! 

Mrs. Srurts— (in full swing). Why, if you'll believe me, there’s that 
manicure of mine who — well, how that girl manages to 

Mrs. Trvis— (passing the gingerbread in an attempt to divert her). Did 
you have a pleasant Christmas, Mrs. Stutts? 

Mrs. Srutrs — (taking more gingerbread). Lovely —just lovely! As I 
was saying, that manicure of mine — would you believe me if I told you she 
calls herself Ant’n’ette LeeNawr? French it is—for dark. Ay-ugh! And 
her name is Nettie Dark. Can you beat it ? 

Mrs. Tevis — (still trying to stem the tide). I don’t know what the world 
is coming to! Let me give you some tea, Mrs. Stutts. 

Mrs. Sturrs—No, thank you! That cup was lovely. Kinda saving up for 
my cocktail when Ed comes. Well, she’s a fast one, that Dark girl is 














Mrs. Healey, “a kindly, shrewd old Irish woman who 
rather reluctantly consents to give a few hours of her 
time daily to the heavier tasks of the Tevis household,” is 
in to take the tea things. Also to save some of the ginger- 
bread she has served for her favorite of the family, 
“Tishy,” the daughter, and to observe that inasmuch as 
she is to be home for the New Year’s holidays she would 
like her pay before she goes. 

The request greatly embarrasses Mrs. Tevis. She has 
no money. Letitia runs the family budget, and Letitia is 
not at home. So Mrs. Healey is forced to depart with a 
promise that is not altogether satisfying to her. 

A few moments later Letitia appears. “ She is a very 
pretty girl, quietly and simply dressed, of some twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age. Notwithstanding her 
great good looks she has an air of self-reliance, cap- 
ability, youthful dignity — for she bears a heavy burden 
of responsibility. She is the moving force of the family, 
the one on whom the others rely. Since childhood she 
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has had to face unpleasant facts, deal with unpleasant 
situations, adjust unpleasant conditions. Her natural 
buoyancy and keen sense of humor have kept her from 
any settled bitterness and pessimism; and a fastidious 
taste has kept her so far from absorbing any of the com- 
monness of the workers’ life she is a part of. She 
presents the figure of a charming, straightforward, clean- 
minded, cultured girl, yet one who is neither ignorant of, 
nor afraid of, nor a falsifier of the phases of human 
nature she comes in contact with.” 

Tishy, as she is called, is accompanied by a young 
man. His name is Emmet Carr. “He is a young man 
with plenty of charm and physical attractiveness; an 
he is intelligent, ambitious, proud —the pride which 
often results from a feeling of being inferior socially to 
those about one and the assurance that one is worth as 
much as the next person. He has two pretty distinct. 
sides — a common one and a fine, delicate one, the latter 
evoked by Tishy. His lack of sureness in the Tevis 
milieu gives him a rather taking shyness at times. He is 
some twenty-seven or twenty-eight years old — quietly 
dressed in a business suit.” 

They have evidently been romping a bit on their way 
home from the office in which they are both employed. 
And though it is plain to Carr that he is not particularly 
popular with Mrs. Tevis, his happiness at being with 
Tishy is of so much greater importance he is barely con- 
scious of that fact. 

Now Mrs. Stutts has taken her delayed departure, after 
adding further to the Tevis family unrest by reporting 
having seen Mr. Tevis “ with a certain little lady ” she 
could name but won’t. Mrs. Tevis has retired to her 
room, after vainly signalling to Tishy to get rid of Carr. 
And Carr and Tishy are hanging up a couple of New 
Year wreaths they have brought home with them. 


Carr — (facing Tishy with a droll little smile). You know, sometimes J 
almost think your mother doesn’t quite like me, 
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Tisny — (with affected solemnity). Sometimes I almost think she doesn’t. 

Carr — (sincerely). Vm sorry — awfully sorry. (They smile ruefully.) She 
thinks I’m not your sort. Well, I guess I’m not. 

Tisay — (seriously). Emmet, you mustn’t mind Mamma. Please don’t. 
She’s had a lot to lose —besides money. And she’s not well, not at all well. 
Me, I don’t like being poor a bit more than she does—I’m no early Christian. 
Only I You see, I was only ten when the bottom fell out of our high 
estate, and we fled to Europe and cheap pensions, and then fled back again 
because the war made even that impossible. So now I Oh, don’t let’s 
talk of it! (Taking the wreaths from him.) Where’ll we hang the rich, round 
wreaths? 

Carr — By George, you’re a plucky girl! 

Tisny — I’m not. But what you’ve got to do, you’ve got to do. That’s 
my little motto. 

Carr — (smiling). And if it hurts ? 

Tisuy — Then it hurts. What would be your feeling about one on each of 
these doors? Or would it be too Christmas-cardy? (She stands with a wreath 
at arm’s length before her, looking particularly charming.) 

Carr — (his eyes on her adoringly). Beautiful! I think it’s beautiful! Do 
you know something? I’ve never hung up a holiday wreath before in my life. 
Our family — we weren’t the holiday kind. These — with you—they’re my 
first. Funny, isn’t it? 

Tisuy — No, it isn’t funny. It’s rather — heartbreaking. 

Carr — And I’ve never had a present from any one in my family — six of 
us there are. My mother—she prays a good deal, but she never remembers. 

Tisuy — Oh! 

Carr — So, when you gave me this — (touching a blue silk handkerchief in 
his breast pocket) —the other day — made it yourself — well! 

Tisny — (lightly). It’s a shower and a blower both —that handkerchief. 
I couldn’t let you go on—could I, leaving little bunches of flowers on my 
desk, day after day, without making a ladylike return for the delicate attention? 

Carr — (with growing fervor). The first time I left a bunch of posies on 
your desk —do you remember? It was the day after I brought you those deeds 
to copy. And we talked — (a pause —their eyes meet). I talked and you 
answered. 

Tisny — (smiling reminiscently). Yes. We— we talked. 

Carr —I was afraid of you, a little. I am yet. I always will be. 

Tisuy — (pretending dismay). Emmet, you must be psycho-analyzed at 
once! 

Carr — The nicest thing about you is that you’re so nice, Tishy! When 
I saw you that first day in the office, I thought, ‘‘O Lord! If only I can get 
to know that girl! If she’ll only condescend to look at me, once a week even! 
And if she’ll say ‘ good morning,’ well ee 

Tisay — (smiling). How absurd you are, Emmet. 

Carr — You’d be absurd too if a lady-angel suddenly up and said, ‘‘ Hello ” 
to you. It’s a funny thing. You think you’re set; that you’ll just go on, 
plugging along in your that’s-good-enough way; and then you break your 
shoe string, or lose a filling out of your tooth, or —a girl says, “‘ good morning,”’ 
and everything is changed — forever. 

Tisuy — Maybe it just seems changed. 

Carr — No — changed — beautifully. 

Tishy —I don’t know. I don’t think I have much faith—my life has 
been too quicksandy. Sometimes I feel a hundred years old. 

Carr — (warmly). I tell you I know! About myself I know. Things are 
changed for me. 

Tispy —I don’t believe you can know. You think you’re singing grand 
opera, sublimely, at the top of your lungs; and the next thing you know you're 
bawling some horrible hand organ tune. It’s like that. It’s all in the way 
you’re made. 

Carr —I don’t believe that. I won’t believe it. Once a man realizes the 
thing that’s best inside him, he isn’t going back to the worst of himself again. 
Not — not unless his heart breaks. 
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Tisoy —I’m not sure. 

Carr— Some day you will be. I'll make you. Yes! Tishy, I can’t tell 
you what you are to me, But I know— inside me I know. I knew the first 
day! I’ve always known there was you in the world. I knew — sort of blindly 
—dumbly. Something was always wrong at home. I felt it as a kid. Wrong 
with us. Only I didn’t know what it was— how to get anything better. There’s 
my kid brother —I’ll tell you about him — only not tonight. I came down to 
Columbia — worked through the University —like a dog. It was like a dog. 
And I’ve dogged it through the Law School. And dogged it into Layton & 
Gray’s. And all the time I’d do things that didn’t seem so—so bad at the 
time. But afterwards I’d —be ashamed. Things 

Tisoy —I know. Things. Yes, I know all about that. 

Carr— You understand? Things— Oh, God, I don’t know! Most men 
have them, I suppose. 

Tisny — It’s —it’s a kind of — tarnish, isn’t it? 

Carr—Tarnish? You can clean tarnish, can’t you? Perhaps, if I hadn’t 
got to know you, I’d have gone on getting tarnished, and finally, at last, 
not minding, not knowing — only now—there’s you. And that’s the other 
side —the shiny side—that’s in me somehow. And so—you see — well, 
there’s you. Don’t laugh. 

Tispy — (deeply touched). Laugh? I’d sooner cry. Has it been all that? 
So much? Me, I mean? 

Carr — All that? 

Tisay — Now I’m a little afraid. But I’m — glad, Emmet. 





He tells her then, his enthusiasm mounting, of his 
chances for investing his $1,000 savings on the advice of 
the member of the firm most interested in him, and of his 
better chances of being taken into the firm itself later as 
a junior partner. She is happy for him, and quotes him 
a motto for. his guidance: “Good luck have thou with 
thine honor; ride on because of the word of truth; and 
thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things.” 

But she cannot rise to his enthusiasm over the firm 
member who has helped him. She has, as it happens, that 
day quit her job — for reasons she refuses to tell him. 
Tonight she would like to think she is “ sort of happy.” 
Another moment and they are laughing and singing 
again, “very youthfully and gayly.” 

Carr — (radiant). Tishy —let’s have a Happy New Year — together. 

Tisuy — (defensively). The drawback to that is, you must go— this 
minute, Table not even set. Allez! (Carr takes her in his arms and kisses 
her.) No, Emmet, no! (For an instant she lets herself go, her lips on his. 
Then she draws quietly away.) That much—that little much—I take for 
my New Year. To keep. To remember. 

Carr — Tishy Tevis—I’m in love with you—head over heels—I can’t 
see straight —I can’t think. You’re just like God to me—I want to worship 
you —I feel small and mean and big and tall all at the same time —I—I— 


I Are you in love with me? Are you? 
Tisuy — (with a smile). Oh—for a nickel—I could be. 
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Carr— You are! Oh, praise God, you are! 

Tisny — I’m not going to be! No, wait! I could have stopped your saying 
—what you’ye just said. I 
Carr — You couldn’t! 

Tisuy — (trying to conceal her emotion). Well, anyhow, I didn’t. It just 
suddenly seemed to me that I[—I—I couldn’t go on unless someone 

Carr — Who? 

Tisuy — Well, you, then—said I was a nice girl. Tomorrow I’m going 
to be brave and bold again. Only tonight — (wiping away a little tear). Oh, 
Emmet, say I’m a nice girl again! 

Carr — You’re — you’re — you're 

Tisny — (quickly — smilingly). It’s all right. You needn’t go on. I 
just wanted to be sure. And tomorrow it’s going to stop. 

Carr — Tomorrow it begins! 

Tisuy — (firmly). Stops. The posies—the wreaths — you — everything. 

Carr — Why do you say that? 

Tisuy — Because there isn’t any chance in the world for you and me. 
Because 

Carr — Go on. 

Tisny — My mother and—and my father —TI’ve got them. And they’ve got 
me — that’s all they have got. No, I can’t leave here. 

Carr — (quietly). I’m not asking that. 

Tispy — What are you asking? 

Carr—I’m asking you to let me love you. I’m asking you to love me. 
All the rest is simple — after that. 

Tisoy — Simple? Simple? I tell you it’s impossible. Us—us on your 
shoulders? That’s where we'd be. Oh, you don’t know what you’re talking 
about! 

Cannot know I want you — and I— Oh, Tishy, you do want me! Don’t 
you? 

Tisny — (trying to be resolute). An engagement between us— it would be 
absurd! Something to drag out and grow soiled and faded and — and hopeless 
—as time goes on. It would kill me to see you get bored and tired and mechan- 
ical— to see you giving up your chances, your beautiful chances, because you 
are tied. Oh, there are relations in this world between men and women that 
don’t tarnish—I’m big enough to see that — splendid, true relations — when 
a man really gives himself —and a woman gives herself— (As he attempts to 
speak.) No, no! Please! It’s just hopeless for us, you and me. 

Mrs. Tevis— (from her room). Tishy—hasn’t your father come in yet? 

Tisuy — No, not yet, dear. 
ieee isn’t it anything to you that I love you? (She is silent.) 
sn’t it? 

Tisuy — (feebly). The wreaths are pretty aren’t they? 

Carr — Answer me! Isn’t it — isn’t it? 

Tisuy — (in a@ scarcely audible voice). Ye-e-s (Carr puts his hands on 
her temples and turning her face up to his looks adoringly, reverently, into 
her eyes.) 

Carr — You’ye got me — and I — oh, I’ve got you! \ (Tishy releases herself; 
then drops with a sigh into his arms. After a pause.) I feel like the day I 
went te war. Tishy, all my life I’m going to love you and fight for you. 

















Again the querulous voice of Mrs. Tevis interrupts 
them, and with a half promise to meet him later Tishy 
hurries Emmét away. 

Mrs. Tevis doesn’t like Carr, and is emphatic in stating 
her objections. She has heard something from Mrs. 
Stutts of his rather common family. And the less they 
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have to do with people of that sort the better will she be 
pleased. Tishy’s own father should serve as a warning to 
her when it comes to that type of man. 

The paternal Tevis, it appears, is at the moment under 
suspicion. The major portion of the family income is 
$1,000 a year which comes from the estate of a deceased 
aunt. The half-yearly check for $500 came that morn- 
ing, and in a thoughtless moment Mrs. Tevis gave it to 
Mr. Tevis to have it cashed, that the accumulated bills 
might be paid. Mr. Tevis, departing gayly with the 
check, has not been heard from since. 

Tishy is frankly upset by this news, and greatly dis- 
appointed in her mother. Mrs. Tevis should have known 
better, after experiences they have gone through with her 
father and knowing, as she does, what he does with 
whatever money he is able to get hold of. And the 
bills! They are heavier than ever this time. Mrs. Tevis’s 
last operation hasn’t been paid for yet, nor the rent 

A moment later the discussed Tevis appears. “ He is 
secretly much agitated but makes a very debonair effort 
to appear at his ease. Tevis is sixty-five years old, or 
thereabouts — unhealthily fat, white-haired, with signs of 
long self-indulgences; puffy eyes, flabby skin, etc. He 
still betrays the evidences of the dandyism of his younger 
days — the too bright tie, the flower in the buttonhole, 
the clothes carefully brushed, clothes much worn and of 
a somewhat antiquated fashion. His manners are florid, 
his gestures courtly. His indulgences have undermined 
him physically, leaving him weak, nervous and fatuous. 
He presents the painfully undignified figure of an old 
man who has squandered almost everything of value in his 
character and is still ridiculously at the mercy of his un- 
governable, senile, sexual desires.” 





Trevis — My Lambkin! (He enters with an affectation of sprightliness.) Give 
your venerable parent a kiss! (He kisses Tishy. Mrs. Tevis follows.) Ah, ha! 
Wreaths! Wreaths! Makes our little love nest as cosy and bright as—as 
a little love nest. Eh, Mother? 

Mrs. Trvis — (inflexibly). Adolph! Where haye you been? 

(Tishy takes his hat, stick, muffler and coat.) 
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Trevis — (sitting). Been? 1? Oh, flané-ing. Here! There! Everywhere! 
Like a bird! Yes, like a bird! Like a bird! 

Tisuy — Did you have a nice walk, Daddy? 

Trevis — Delightful — delightful! Alluring shops— festive scenes — bright 
faces — “‘ eyes looked love to eyes that spake again’? — Espiéglerie! The New 
Year — always the New Year! Eh, mother? 

(Mrs. Tevis sniffs.) 

Tisuy — (disregarding the pantomime of Mrs. Tevis indicative of her con- 
viction that Tevis’s gayety bodes no good.) Well, you seem to have caught 
the spirit of the occasion beautifully. Did you go far? Did you meet anyone 
you knew? 

Trvis— Far? to the utmost ends of the earth! Meet anyone I knew? 
I met them all, knew them all, loved them all—the world, my brothers, my 
sisters. 

Mrs. Trevis— Don’t be a fool, Adolph! Did you go to the bank? 

Trevis — The bank? Stately pile— floors of silver, doors of gold — what 
joys, what sorrows there! The Bank, ah! 

Mrs. Trevis — Oh, mon Dieu! May I infer from your ridiculous conversation, 
that you did go to the bank? 

Trevis — (blandly). Josephine — you may. 

Mrs. Trevis — And you’ve got the money? 

Trvis— Got it? (Slapping his pockets elaborately.) Oceans — barrels — 
oodles of it! 

Mrs. Tevis— Thank God for that! Now give it to Tishy. 

Tisuy — (good-naturedly going over to him). Come along, Daddy. Pro- 
duce the guilty gold. And I’ll put it in the trusty dispatch box. 

Tzvis — Miseress! 


Tisny — ‘‘ Hands up! The money or ae 





The fact is, Tevis has not got the money. He puts 
them off as long as he can, and then makes a bold show 
of searching his pockets for it. But it is not to be found. 
He has been robbed! He must have been robbed! There 
is no other explanation. 

That explanation pleases him so well he begins to 
dramatize it. He remembers how it might have occurred. 
There was an accident —a taxi—a crushed child—a 
weeping mother. And while he was weeping over “ that 
bruised little body” some miscreant had taken his 
money. What, oh, what, is he to do? Let him die! Let 
him go that he may throw himself into the river. 

But Tishy is not to be fooled by this performance. 
After a little burst of tearful impatience with both her 
parents, during which she tries to make them realize the 
position they are in— with her own job gone — she 
takes her father in hand and, though she regards him 
“contemptuously, despairingly, struggling with her im- 
pulse to rush away forever from such scenes as these,” 
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* she speaks to him gently, which she knows is the only 


way to win him. 
Step by step she goes over with him his reported ex- 


periences of the day, and soon she has him so tangled in 
his own misstatements that she knows he is lying. Then 
she reminds him that he was seen that afternoon by Mrs. 
Stutts when he was walking with another woman, and she 
wants to know about that other woman. 


Tisuy — (quietly). Father — you’re lying! You’ve been lying all the time. 

Trevis — (in the last attempt). Tishy, if it were my dying word, I’d 
swear —— 

TisHy — Stop! Don’t go on! It—it isn’t any use. This isn’t the first 
time. (Wearily, without much hope.) What have you done with it? Answer 
me! What have you done with it? 

Trevis —I— Tishy, have pity on me. You don’t know. You don’t under- 
stand. You’re—you’re a young girl — you — 

Tisuy — (trying to master her repulsion). Father—you’ve given it to 
somebody. Is that it? Is it? 

Trevis — I —I—had to (Tishy gives a little cry.) 1I—Oh, I can’t 
talk to you about it! A man would understand, but you 

Tispy — You’ve given the money to — some woman — haven’t you? 

Trevis — Oh, Tevis — Tevis— why does God let you live? 

Tisoy — Who was it? 

Trevis— Oh! What does it matter who it was now? 

Tisny — It matters just this: you or I have got to try to get the money back 
— from her — the woman you were with today. 

Trevis — (sincerely). You—my daughter 
we starve, all of us—in the gutter! 

Tisuy — Then will you go? 

Trevis — (whimpering). I don’t know how she got it from me — Tishy, 
as God sees his poor little children, I didn’t mean to give it all to her — only 
a few dollars to help a poor young girl. But, but 

Tispy — (in the last appeal). Father, will you go to her? 

Trevis — Me? I—I—No! (His voice drops to a whisper.) Im afraid of 
her — afraid 
Tisuy — You must! 

Trevis —I can’t —I can’t 

Tisny — Then I’ve got to go! Who is she? Where is she? 

TrEvis — (moaning). Tishy! Don’t tell your mother — don’t tell her 

Tisny — Who is she? 

Trevis —I won’t tell! I won’t tell! 

Tisuy — (in desperation). Ive got to get it—T’ve got to get it! Can’t 
you understand? Oh, why don’t you help me—help me? Tell me —tell me! 
Daddy! Why don’t you help me? 

Trvis — Too late —too late 

(One hears Mrs. Stutts again at “‘ The Love Nest.’’) , 

Tisuy — I’ve got to find out. I’ve got to find out — somehow (Looking 
up.) Oh! That! (Jn anguish at the thought of further humiliation at Mrs. 
Stutt’s hands.) 

Trvis — (agonizedly; comprehending). My Baby! My Lamb! No! No! 

Mrs. Trevis — (running from her room). What is it? Oh, God, what is it 
now? Tishy! Where are you going? 

Cah daae (at the door, with a hard little laugh) 1? I’m going to call on 


“ bootlegger’s bride.’ 
The curtain falls 








! Go to her? No! Not if 
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ACT II 


A few hours later that evening Nettie Dark bustles 
into her dowdy apartment somewhere “in the Forties, 
near Sixth Avenue.” As an apartment it consists of “a 
small sitting room opening out of what is a bed room, 
or, one might say, an alcove, since the larger part of the 
back wall has been cut to form an arch, thus making the 
rear room almost entirely visible. This arch is curtained 
with cretonne of a very vivid new art pattern. The walls 
of the sitting room and bed room are covered with a 
rather muddy-colored, brown-yellow-green paper, usually 
referred to as ‘tapestry.’ The furniture is meretricious, 
vulgar, cheap and of different varieties — in short, any- 
thing that has happened to take Miss Dark’s lively fancy. 
Near the fireplace is a chaise longue on which is a red 
velvet cover. A plate of frosted cup cakes, two other 
plates, cigarettes in a holder, matches and ash tray, two 
large highball glasses, etc. The view one has of the 
bed room gives a sight of the bed set in the middle of the 
room, its head against the rear wall.” 

As Nettie enters “ one perceives that, while not pretty, 
nor beautiful, she has the ‘certain something’ which 
attracts —that is to say, attracts men. She is small, 
lithe, dark-haired, rather sallow of skin, but her eyes are 
brilliant and bold and expressive; and her face, a little 
dull and sullen in repose, lights up when she is in a good 
humor, with a curious youthful charm, heightened by a 
warm, sensuous smile. She looks what she is to men: 
companionable and dangerous. As she comes into the 
room, she is wearing a gray fur coat and a small bright 
turban. As soon as the packages are disposed of, she 
pulls off her hat and throws it into a chair. As she 
removes her coat she regards the much worn lining and 
whistles a single rueful note at its sorry state. Her dress 
is of plain black with a little white collar, and she has 
discarded all ornaments except one or two of the 
simplest, and a wrist watch. She goes to the table near 
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the fireplace, finds and lights a cigarette, then regards 
herself critically in the mirror, nodding disapproval at 
the effect. 

Being New Year’s Eve, Nettie would like to have a 
party. And it has occurred to her that if she can get 
hold of a certain old friend of hers she could organize 
one without much trouble. But she suspects if she were 
to call him herself he would not come. So she rings up 
her friend, Aggie, who lives in the apartment above her, 
and asks her to do the calling for her. 

Nerrie — Say, Ag—you want to do something for me? 

Accre — What — me? 

Nettie — Ay-ugh. 

Acciz — What do you want me to do? 


Nerriz — (abruptly). Ag— telephone to Emmet Carr for me, will you? 


Acciz — What — me? 

Netriz — Ay-ugh! Listen! I want to see him. I gotta. I want to see him 
tonight. 

Accre — But —— 

Netrtrrr—I know. But he won’t come for me. He won’t. I phoned to 
him twice before I came in tonight, and he threw me down—cold. You 
phone him for me, 

Accie — But if he — Lord, what'll I say? 

Nerrize — Tell him— Oh, tell him I’m in trouble —awful—that I need 
help or something —and that I don’t know you’re telephoning, see? And 
that you knew he was my best friend — you know the kind of song-and-dance. 
Will you? I’ve helped you out before now. Will you? 


Aggie’s technique is a little crude and she stammers 
considerably over the phone, but she manages finally to 
convince Emmet that his old friend’s condition is pre- 
carious and that the least he can do is to drop around and 
see her, if only for a minute. 

“ He’ll come,” she reports to Nettie; “hell come — 
for a minute. He’s going somewhere afterwards. God, 
I hate to lie like that.” 

Nor does Nettie’s happy gratitude cheer her _per- 
ceptibly. Fact is, Aggie is the one who is in serious 
trouble. Her man is sick upstairs — with pneumonia, 
she thinks— and the landlady has given them until 
Monday to raise the rent. She’s just gotta make a touch 
somewhere. There ain’t nothing else for her to do. She’s 
gotta stick to her man, 
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“Tt’s hell when you fall for ’em, isn’t it?” Nettie 
sympathizes. “Especially when they don’t fall back.” 

The problem of the loan is easily met, and when Aggie 
returns to her sick friend she carries with her one of 
Nettie’s hundred dollar bills. The sight of so much 
money has nearly floored her, and she fears the worst. 
But Nettie reassures her. 

“Oh, no, dearie! Don’t think it! I didn’t have to pay 
the ‘ awful price.’ He’s just a poor old boob that falls 
for the ‘ young-girl-in-trouble’ stuff if you cry a little 
and let him hold your hand under the table. He’s mush 
now, but I guess he was some little Bluebeard in his 
day. Ain’t it awful, though, to see these old birds lick 
their chops? Well, I borrowed some from him ‘on 
account.’ ” 

Nettie is happy fixing the room for Carr’s reception, 
adding a final touch when she extracts a half bottle of 
gin from back of the fire screen to go with the glasses 
on the table. She also lights the incense that the atmos- 
phere may be properly seductive. 

But when Emmet comes, mystified by the cheerfulness 
of her greeting and her feigned surprise at seeing him, he 
does not even notice the preparations in his honor and he 
hates the incense. Also, he would like to know exactly 
what help it is Nettie needs, as his time is somewhat 
pressing. 

But Nettie is not for having this happy reunion so 
quickly spoiled. Her invitation to him to make himself 
comfortable is not only earnest but insistent, and before 
he knows it she has taken his coat and hat and tossed 
them on her bed and has him seated in the best of the 
rockers, smoking his favorite brand of cigarettes and 
still wondering why she has sent for him. 

She is much more interested in learning what has 
happened to him the last several months, and what 
progress he is making at the office. She has heard from 
his boss — rather a “rapid baby” with the girls, this 
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boss — that he (Carr) is doing beautifully. This is not 
unpleasing news to Emmet, but he is still insistent on 
finding out what it is she wants of him, and she con- 
tinues dissembling. 


Nettrrz—. . . Well, old Sunshine, don’t bite my head off! Gosh, it’s 
nice to see you sitting there in Nettie’s little old rocker! I—JI’ye missed you, 
Metty. 

Carr — (hastily). Ay-ugh? Aggie said over the phone you were up 
against it, Nettie. What’s the difficulty? 

Nerriz — I'll tell you—in a minute, Oh, I’ve had an awful time! Honest, 
I never thought I’d 

Carr — (not unkindly). Better spit it right out. I’ve got to be on my way, 
you know. 

Nerrre — (wistfully). Where you going? To celebrate? 

Carr — (casually). No. I’ve got an engagement. 

Nettie — With the iceman, I suppose. 

Carr — (smiling). Ay-ugh. 

Nertre — (Ingratiatingly). ’"Member last New Year’s, Metty? 

(Carr nods embarrassedly. Nettie puts her hand on his knee.) 

Carr — (moving away). Say, Nettie — shoot out anything you want to tell 
me, and if I can be of any help, why 

Nertre — Wasn’t it fun? Out with the bunch raising Cain— and then 
coming home, by ourselves, just you and me, and—oh, we did have good 
times together, didn’t we? Playing around? (Jumping to her feet.) Oh, my 
good Lord! What will you think of me? What? And me “the grand 
little homemaker,’” as you used to say. I’ve never offered you a drink! 
Watch Little Sister while she (She runs to the table and begins to 
Prepare the drink.) 

Carr — (emphatically). I don’t want a drink, Nettie. I —— 

Nerriz — Oh, my Lord! I never heard such a dog! Don’t want a—— 

Carr—I don’t! Don’t fix it, not for me. 

Nerrie — Why, Emmet Carr! Do you stand there and say you won’t have 
a drink with me, Nettie, on New Year’s Eve? Pig! 

Carr — (yielding). Honestly, I— oh, well, if 

Nerriz — Oh, well, I guess so! Just as if I didn’t know how a certain 
rising young lawyer didn’t like his ‘‘ Tom Collins.” (As she works.) ’Member 
last year at this time when you looked at me with those old brown eyes 
of yours and said, ‘‘ Net, by God, I’m going to make ’em sit up in that 
office!’”? Do you? (As she pours the gin, making a stiff drink, Carr inter- 
jects, ‘ Easy there!’’) 

Carr — (smiling). Did 1? Damn cheek, eh? 

Nerrrz— No! Gosh! I’m so proud of you— (Going to the bathroom.) I 
got a cold siphon in the bathroom. (Carr rises and consults his watch, moving 
uneasily to the fireplace.) Is she pretty? 

Carr — Who? 

Nertiz — The iceman! 

Carr — (laughing in spite of himself). That iceman sort of worries you, 
doesn’t he? 

Nerriz — (making a face at him and adding the siphon-water to the glasses). 
Here you are, old dear! (As she gives the glasses.) You! Me! Us! To 
old times, Metty, God bless *°em! And a Happy New Year —to us both! (She 
clinks her glass on his.) 

Carr— A Happy New Year! (His mind on Tishy.) A new year—a new 
year! (They drink.) 
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The drink revives a little of their old intimacy, but 
not much. Emmet is still on his guard. He sympathizes 
with Nettie and her loneliness, and is sorry to hear that 
she has been so discouragingly up against it the last few 
months. If a loan will help But it is not money 
that Nettie wants, seeing that she has just been lucky. 
“Tt’s never been a question of money between us,” she 
reminds him, “and it’s never going to be—no, sir!” 
Nettie’s lonesome, that’s all. She wants company. 

Aggie calls again. She is distressed because her friend 
upstairs is seriously ill with the flu, or something, and 
she wants help. Nettie is reluctant to go back with her 
for fear she will lose Emmet while she is gone. Anyway, 
there’s no hurry. 





Nerriz— (her arm on his shoulder). —Metty? Do you know I was 
soppy in love with you once? A year ago tonight? Right here in this little 
old room? Do you know that? 

Carr — (in an attempt to laugh it off). See here, Nettie, no bunk. What’s 
the use of 

Nettie —I was. 

Carr— (as kindly as possible). What happened between us, happened. 
That’s all. I guess there wasn’t much falling in love done — not on my part 
or on yours. You and I—well, I was a man and you were a girl — and — 
well, you know. There wasn’t any special reason why we—I guess we were 
both a little lonely and—you were a good pal, Nettie. I don’t want you 
to think I don’t appreciate —but— oh, hang it! Things change. They’ve got 
to. It’s nobody’s fault — it’s — well — they change. 

Nettie — They change all right. Only— oh, I’m a poor mutt, I am! But 
honest and true, Metty, there never was a fellow I ever met — and that’s going 
some — that — that 

Carr — (more brusquely). Oh, get down to brass tacks, Nettie! What is 
it you want to talk to me about tonight? Anything? 

Nertiz — (abruptly). Met? Who’s your new girl? 

Carr — (irritatedly). Look here! Do you think I came here to be asked 
fool questions like that? 

Nettre—0O don’t be so darned up-stage! You used to be able to take 
a joke, but now — Oh, gosh, look at the coffee-pot doing the Gilda Gray! Gimme 
your handkerchief! — To lift it off with! Quick! It’ll be hard-boiled! Gimme 
it! aoe snatches the blue silk handkerchief Tishy has given him, from his 
pocket. 

Carr — (jumping to recover it). No—here—hold on—let-go of that! If 
you burn 

Nerrie — (seeing that he is really angry, throws the handkerchief back). Aw, 
take your old wipe! (Carr replaces it solicitously.) I never did like blue 
anyway. I can do it with my little old skirt. (She lifts away the coffee-pot.) 
Pull out the plug, will you? Gosh, I see I gotta learn to make handkerchiefs 
if I want to get a beau. 

Carr — (significantly). There’s more you’ve got to learn to forget, Nettie. 
You’d better begin right now. 

Nerriz — Oh! — (Starting to retort but thinking better of it.) You don’t 
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say!— Gee, doesn’t it smell grand? Still the same old coffee-hound you use 
to be, are you? 

Carr — Uhn — hmn. 

Nerrie — (at his arm). Say, Met, wasn’t the coffee good last New Year’s 
Eve? O Boy! And wasn’t it good the next morning? I’ll tell the world! 
Come on, let’s have a cup now, Met. (She thrusts her arm in his affectionately. 
She sees their two reflections in the glass.) O Gee, don’t we look cute in there 
together? Old Darling! 


Emmet gently, but positively, disengages himself from 
her tightening embrace, and is again ready to leave her. 
But she begs so hard that he stay and have at least a cup 
of coffee — for the sake of old times and that other New 
Year’s —that he again weakens. He makes another 
effort to get away when she discovers there is no cream. 
He will go to the store and — “ And send it back by the 
boy” she finishes for him. He will not! 

Aggie is in again, terrified at the goings: on of her 
delirious friend and begging that some one come. Finally 
it is decided that Emmet will go upstairs and see if he 
can quiet the sick man while Nettie goes for the cream. 
But once Emmet is gone she changes her mind. Instead 
of wasting time buying cream she will use it to reset the 
stage. 

Out goes the ceiling light, and on goes the phonograph. 
The next minute she has dashed into the bed room, 
thrown off her street clothes and put on an elaborate 
negligée, “calculated to display her charms to the 
utmost.” She is barely dressed when the bell rings, and, 
hoping to startle Emmet with her adjusted loveliness, she 
throws open the door. 

Letitia Tevis stands waiting on the other side. 

“ Well,” demands Nettie, as soon as she can recover 
from her surprise and disappointment; “what is it? 
Income tax or birth control?” 

Tishy is deadly serious and a little frightened. She has 
come in search of a Miss Le Noire, and she has not come 
as a client or as an agent. She has come because she 
knows her father was with Miss Le Noire at the Palace 
Hotel that afternoon. 
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Nerrie — (insolently). Well, what if I was at the Palace today? What 
of it? Maybe I do know your father. I know Grant’s Tomb and the Wool- 
worth Building and Jack Dempsey — but what of it? What of it? 

Tisuy — (coldly). It is just that — that’s the reason for my coming here. 

Nerrie — (rising and looking at her watch). Well, you’ll have to excuse 
me, I’m afraid 

Tisuy —I am afraid you will have to listen. (Nettie sits.) Miss Le Noire, 
I have to earn my living —I am, or was till recently, in Layton & Gray’s law 
office 

Nerrizg — (with a swift look). O-o-oh! Were you? 

Tisuy — My people lost their money — some time ago — when I was a child. 
I have a father and a mother who are dependent on me, who are old, in ill 
health, unable to keep themselves; our circumstances are straitened, very; we 
have only what I can earn—and just now I am out of employment — only 
what I earn and a very small amount of money yearly, left us by an aunt —I’m 
sorry to bore you with all this, but I have to tell it in order to make things 
quite clear to you why 

Netriz — Layton & Gray’s, you say? Do you know a fellow down there 
named Carr? 

Tisuy — Yes. In order to make it quite clear to you 

Nertie — He’s a great friend of mine —a great friend. 

Tisoy — Please! I have to count every penny — every penny —I want you 
to believe this. Today we received a part of our little money, the half of 
it — five hundred dollars. My father cashed the check at the bank — and he 

Nerriz — (rising). Excuse me, Miss Tevis, but I gotta tell you my friend 
will be here any minute —and if you’re getting round to borrow money of me, 
as you seem to be, I might as well tell you now that I am not in a position to 

Tisuy — (flushing). Oh! How can you speak like that? 

Nettie — I’m sorry you’re up against it, as you say you are— but I don’t 
see why you should come down here to my flat and spill it all over me, It’s 
not my notion of a pleasant New Year’s Eve. 

Tisuy — No, nor mine. 

Nettie — Well? 

Tisuy — Miss Le Noire —the money my father cashed today he gave to you. 
I know that. 

Nertize — What do you mean — gave it to me? 

Tisuy — He gave it you. I don’t know why —I don’t want to know why. 
He is an old man, a very broken, unfortunate, old man—and—and not — 
mot quite responsible very often— for what he does— not quite—O you must 
have seen that! Miss Le Noire, I am going to ask you— for my mother’s sake, 
for my father’s sake —not for mine —to keep them from actual want, I ask 
you to—to give me back the money my — my father gave you this afternoon. 

Nerrizg —I don’t care if you’re asking it for the Lord on High! You can’t 
come here and insult me right in my own house. I want you to get out of 
here. I want you to get out of this room! 

Tishy —I’m not going to leaye here, until I have that money 

Netrre— We’ll see abou 

Tishy —I’m not insulting you—I’m not accusing you of — of anything. 
All I am doing is to try to show you, to make you feel how — how — Miss 
Le Noire, you must give that money back. You must! i 

_ Nerrie— (lashing herself to a rage). I don’t know how you dare say such 
things! I don’t know how you dare! You! Who are you, anyway? What do 
I know about you, or your sob-story? Just because you pretend to be a 
lady —I suppose that’s what you do! —with a ga-ga old father, “not quite 
responsible ’? — he’s, rotten! (Tishy interrupts with: ‘‘ Stop, Miss Le Noire!’’) 
ri say he’s rotten!—and because a nasty, bleach-haired, gossiping old boot- 
legger’s kept woman comes to you and tells you she happened to see me say 
Hello »? to your lovely father, you come crashing down here to me— me—a 
girl who works a darned sight harder than you do to get along —to me, who’s 
just as good as you are, yes, just as good — and accuse me of stealing — sure, 
that’s what it amounts to! Me! Because you think I’m not in your class. 
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That’s why you try it on! Well, Miss Tevis, let me tell you one thing, and let 
me tell you straight, I can sue you — sue you for defamation of character. You 
better be sure next time you and your father get into trouble that you know 
who it is you’re trying to hang your dirty work on to! — You get out of here! 

Tisny — (angrily). Oh! How dare you speak to me like that? How dare 
you? I won’t leave this room I tell you—not till you give me that money! 

The outer door swings open and Emmet bursts cheer- 
fully through, calling to Nettie. “Hello, darling,” she 
calls back, without taking her eyes off Tishy, who stands 
as if she were turned to stone. 

“ There’s nothing the matter with that fellow,” reports 
Emmet from the hall. ‘He only wanted a drink. Did 
you get your old cream?” 

He comes gayly into the room but stops stock still, 
the words faltering on his lips, as he sees Tishy. She 
is motionless, expressionless. Nettie looks from one to 
the other, uncertain of what will happen. The pause is 
long and tense. At last, as he suddenly realizes the 
position in which he appears. 

“Oh, my God!” he mutters. The keys he holds 
fall unheeded from his hand. “ Tishy — what — what 
are you doing here?” 

She is like ice. “I—I need hardly ask that of you,” 
she answers, 

“Is there any reason why he shouldn’t be here, I’d 
like to know?” demands Nettie. “He’s a very old 
and very dear friend of mine, Emmet is. Aren’t you, 
Emmet? He’s having a little supper here with me — 
that’s what he’s doing here.” 

Excitedly Emmet denies the statement. Let Tishy be- 
lieve nothing she hears, and let him explain what she 
has seen. 

But Tishy is of no mind to listen to anything as com- 
mon as an explanation. What she has seen and heard 
is enough. 

Tisux — (in cold scorn). What does it matter to me where you go? You 
have a perfect right, haven’t you, to— choose your — your diversions? I don’t 
know why you feel that what you call explanations are necessary. I don’t ask 
—I don’t want them. 


Carr — But you — my being here 
Tisux — Isn’t it enough that you are here —— 
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Netrrzg — Ay-ugh — tell her! Tell her you’re a good boy. She'll believe you 
—I don’t think! 

Carr — (to Nettie). For God’s sake, keep quiet! (Going to Tishy and 
putting his hand on her arm. With all his heart.) Come away, Tishy — come 
away with me —— 

TisHy — Don’t touch me! Don’t dare to touch me! 

Carr — (very humbly). I won’t—I won’t, Tishy—but, oh, if you’ve got 
any pity, — any — Why it’s only common justice to hear me—you wouldn’t 
treat me like that— you mustn’t — Tishy—it isn’t like you—it isn’t like 
you! Tishy, won’t you come away from here? (He takes a step toward the 
door, his eyes on her pleadingly.) 

Nettie — (running up to the door and intercepting him). She ain’t going 
—not yet she ain’t going — not till I tell her, she ain’t! (To Tishy.) Listen 
— listen to me!—I’m going to tell you! He and I used to be lovers 

Carr — Tishy — for God’s sake — come away! 

Nerrrz —- Lovers — and he came here tonight again—and he got caught — 
by his girl—and now he’s trying to short-skate out of it— that’s the kind 
of fellow he is! Judas! Judas! That’s what he is! 

Carr — Tishy — you won’t believe that— you can’t believe that — you 

Netrriz — (sobbing). Judas — Judas Carr! 

Carr — Tishy, listen to me —listen to me! She’s lying — she’s lying, I tell 
you she’s lying! O won’t you come away from here? 

Tisuy — Oh, stop — stop! 

Carr — It’s horrible — horrible — everything I say — everything I do — here! 
It’s all against me— but if you'll only come away with me — somewhere — 
anywhere 

Nettie — Four-flusher! 

Carr — (barring Tishy’s way — wildly, at the door). No—vyou’re not going 
—not yet. (To Nettie.) You’ve done this! You’ve done this! By God, you’re 
going to pay for it, too! You planned all this. That’s why you got me here, 
you and your Aggie! That’s why you— (To Tishy.) That’s it, isn’t it? Why 
you're here? What you’re doing here? (To Nettie.) How’d you get her here? 
She wouldn’t come here herself — she wouldn’t come here to you! You planned 
it somehow — God knows how! You lied to her, too — you 

Nertig —I didn’t —I didn’t -—I didn’t —I 

Carr — You did! Do you think she—she’d be here otherwise? She —in 
your filthy, slimy 

Tisoy — Oh, stop! Oh, stop! Oh, please stop! 

Nertiz — (terrified). Metty— my God—listen! I never got her here—I 
never got her here —I never got her here —I’ve never seen her before 

Carr — That’s a lie! 

Nertrz —I didn’t —I didn’t — (To Tishy.) You! You're his girl! You — 
you! Tell him! Tell him! 

Tisuy — She — she’s right. 

Nerrig — There! 

Tisny —1I—I came here of my own free will. 

Carr — Came — here? What for, then— what for? (Tishy looks straight at 
Nettie in silence.) What for? 

Tisuy — It — it doesn’t matter now what for. 

Carr — (taking her arm). Tell me what you’re here for? 

Tisny — Let me go! How dare you question me— you? How dare you? 
Ask her! Ask your friend! Ask that woman why I’m here. She’ll tell you. 
Then you’ll know. That’s the only part of the whole beautiful story you’ve 
missed. Ask her! (She pushes past him hysterically and goes out.) 























“The outer door slams. Carr turns to Nettie, who 
stands with her hands on her ‘hips, looking at him 
insolently, trying to hide her apprehension.” Nettie — 
“Well, she’s gone — your girl’s gone. Ain’t she?” 
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“With an affectation of indifference she goes to the 
victrola and starts, ‘Yes! We Have No Bananas ’.” 


’ Nerrre — Well — she’s gone. What are you going to do now? 

Carr — (in a low voice — approaching her slowly, his fists clenched). 1 
— I — don’t — know — but — but I think — I’m going to kill you — (Nettie backs 
away in terror as he advances.) I think—I’m going to kill you 

Nettie — (in a little fearful voice). No, Metty— No, Metty —I—I didn’t 
mean to —I 








“Carr makes a sudden movement forward and seizes 
her. With her head in both hands he pushes her slowly 
against the wall.” 

Carr — (about to choke her). You beast — you little beast— you dirty little 
beast — (For a long moment he holds her there. Nettie is hypnotized by her 
fear. Suddenly he lets her go — pushes her away — and begins to laugh.) O my 


God! O my God! O my God! — “ Good luck — have theu — with thine honor!’” 
—O Christ! Stop that music! 


“All at once he breaks down and drops by the table; 
buries his head among the remains of the supper and 
sobs his heart out. Nettie stares at him in distress, 
amazement, pity.” Nettie — (weakly). “This is a hell 
of a New Year’s party, this is.” 


The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is nearing midnight. The scene is again the Tevis 
living room, in darkness. Through the windows inter- 
mittent sounds of the street celebrations are heard. 

Tishy is just back from her visit to Nettie Dark’s 
apartment. She “is in a state of moral, mental and 
physical collapse. The hopelessness of extricating the 
family from the desperate situation they find themselves 
in, coupled with her discovery of Carr at Nettie’s gives 
a grim face to the New Year just breaking.” 





Photo by Richard Burke, N.Y. 


“TARNISH” 


Nettie: Metty —my God —listen! I never got her here —I never 
got her here — I’ve never seen her before. 
Carr: That’s a lie! 


(Fania Marinoff, Tom Powers and Ann Harding) 
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Mrs. Tevis has awakened, her senses still a little 
numbed by the sleeping powder Tishy has given her. 
There is a moaning in the kitchen. It is Mr. Tevis threat- 
ening to cut his unworthy throat with a dull bread 
knife. These new problems divert Tishy’s mind from 
her own troubles for the moment. 

Finally she gets her mother back to bed, with another 
sleeping powder, and listens patiently to the whining 
defense of her unhappy father, and his slushy but 
measurably sincere regrets that she, his baby, was forced 
to do what she did for him, and to learn what she has 
learned of his life. 


Tryis — (groaning). Oh, oh! (Clinging to her dress.) Tishy —My Baby — 
I didn’t mean to do it—I didn’t mean to 

Tisuy — (in a revulsion of disgust). Father — Don’t — don’t —— 

Trevis — Don’t tell her — don’t tell your mother — You haven’t told her, have 
you? You won’t tell her, will you? 

Tispy — No — No—I won’t tell her. 

Trevis — You’ve been good to me—always—but she—TI’ve always been 
afraid of her —I wasn’t her sort — Oh, I loved her once — she was so beautiful 
and beyond me — like a star—and afterwards, beyond, always beyond! God, 
how they treated me, her lot! What’s a man to do, married to the Social Regis- 
ter? When I—I made up my little mistakes, my little peccadillos, what was 
she? She was a glacier——-she was the Mer de Glace, that woman! Oh, why 
didn’t she let me go—let me go? 

Tisuy — (goaded to retort). Why didn’t you go? Why didn’t you go? You 
stayed, didn’t you? Even after you stopped loving her, you stayed. You were 
a coward, weren’t you? You’ve always been a coward. Tonight with your talk 
of suicide — Oh! — Yes, I went to her —I went there —and while I was there 
—I—I found out that the man who had told me only today he loved me — 
that he and the woman you were with this afternoon, had been — Oh! — Ever 
since I was a child I’ve had the shame of something dreadful around me. 
Scandals with— women, talked of and whispered about, before me, by the 
servants. Then, the money gone, the house gone, friends gone— gone. And 
those ghastly, ghastly years — wandering penniless about Europe — with terrible 
déclassés, men and women—Oh, you know what our life was there — yours 
was! Perhaps I don’t understand. Perhaps there’s something wrong with me. 
Everything I touch seems pitch. Oh, isn’t there anything clean, anywhere? 
Girls, girls like me, who try to live decently, to — to Aren’t there men who 
try to live that way, too? Perhaps it’s the way you’re born — perhaps you can’t 
help it, being decent or being rotten. I don’t know. All I know is that I’m 
sick — sick — sick — of this horrible life I’m liying! (Tevis bursts into tears 
again.) Ob, don’t cry —It’s too late for that. 

Trevis — Tishy — don’t hate me — don’t hate me— don’t hate me —— 

Tisuy — (miserably). Hate you? Oh, Daddy, would that help any? I’ve 
borne things and borne things and borne things, but (falteringly) but I can’t 
bear much more —I don’t — know — what —I’m going —to do! 








Tishy: goes to her own room and Tevis, still a little 
maudlin but genuinely affected by Tishy’s reproaches, 
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prays that the Lord look down and pity him; that he 
may be washed and made whiter than snow. The tolling 
of the bells announcing the New Year gave him quick 
hope that his prayer may be answered. ; 

There is a ring at the doorbell. Then another. Hesi- 
tantly Tevis goes to the door to be confronted by Emmet 
Carr holding Nettie Dark firmly by the arm. Now he 
half drags her into the room. Nettie is thoroughly angry, 
but she realizes that Carr is in no mood to be trifled 
with and has defiantly submitted to his demand that 
she shall come with him and explain to Tishy the real 
reason for his having been in her rooms that afternoon. 

Tevis is anxious to get them out before either his 
wife or Tishy hears them, but Emmet will not budge. 
He must see Tishy. Mrs. Stutts, arriving with a bottle 
of port wine, tied with a large bow of red ribbon, as 
her intended contribution to Mr. Tevis’s New Year’s, 
complicates matters and adds to the confusion. Nettie 
recognizes Mrs. Stutts as an enemy with a loose tongue 
who has talked too much. Which brings a countering 
charge from “the bootlegger’s female mate,” and the 
exchange of compliments reveals to Emmet the details 
of how Tishy knew about Nettie and her father, and 
how she happened to be in Nettie’s rooms. It also forces 
an admission from Nettie that she had taken her aging 
admirer’s money. 

Nettie — (blazing). O God, I’m sick of this! What right have you got, all 
of you, sticking your noses in my business? Ill tell you—yes, I'll tell you! 
This old baboon — he’s been hanging ’round me every chance he got — the dirty 
old thing! And I was hard up —I been hard up — just because I was trying to 
keep straight —— 

Mrs. Stutts — Ha! 

Nettrzr—O I was! Do you think I’d let that Old Cream-Puff touch me? 
And he came ’round today — with his pockets full of it— and I hadn’t a cent 
and it was New Year’s (choking back a sob) and— Why shouldn’t I take it? 


Why shouldn’t any girl take what she can get from rotten old things like him? 
*Tisn’t us. It’s him and his kind that makes all the trouble! 


Tishy finds them thus when she comes, trembling with 
anger, to demand a last explanation of Carr. He has 
come, he tells her, and brought the unwilling Nettie, that 
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she (Tishy) may hear the truth of all that has happened, 
insofar as he has been concerned with it. Nor will he 
listen to her orders that he leave. 


Tisuy — (her eyes flashing). Will you leave this room? 

Carr — (earnestly). Whatever you may feel about it afterwards, Tishy, there’s 
one thing you’ve got to hear—not maybe for you, but for me. I know how 
you feel about that business down there tonight — and I know how I feel about 
it. I’ve brought her here —I made her come 

Nertizg — You near killed me, you big brute! 

Carr — And she’s going to tell you she lied to you — about why I was there 
— that I wasn’t having supper with her, that I haven’t seen her in months, that 
it was all a put-up job. That’s why I brought her. (To Nettie.) You lied about 
me, didn’t you? Tell her! 

Tisuy — What does it matter — whether she lied or not — what difference 
does it make? 

Carr — It matters the whole world to me. Doesn’t it matter anything to you? 

Nerriz — (feeling somehow that she is mistress of the situation). You poor 
fool! You poor fool! She knows I lied. She knew it all the while. Do 
you think that’s what’s the matter with her? Not it! She’s sore — sore because 
you ain’t a virgin, or whatever you call it. She’s sore because you traveled 
around with me—me/ Oh, if it had been one of her kind — that you’d had an 
“‘affair’’ with, it would have been different. But I’m spotty—and you’re 
spotty — because you liked me once. That’s the kind she is. And you want 
to know what else she is? Well, she’s jealous. Ay-ugh! That’s what it is — 
just plain jealous! Sure, I lied! Why shouldn’t I? I was in love with you. I 
wanted you. And who wins? Me? No! You? No! ’Cause she won’t take you 
back. Her? No— cause she don’t know enough to keep you. And so every- 
body has a happy New Year’s. I didn’t come up here to cry and tell her I 
lied — not if you did about twist my arm off. I come up to see what she’d do 
when she saw us and heard your spiel — Well, I’ve seen. (Turning to Tishy.) 
And let me tell you a thing: you don’t know much. No, you don’t! Not as 
much as I do. And I got to tell you this, too: if I was in your shoes tonight, 
and he wanted me, I wouldn’t care what he’d done or what he was, I’d — (With 
a laugh to hide her emotion.) d count my lucky stars, all of ’em! And 
that’s all you’ll ever get out of me! Good night! 





Now Nettie has gone, the slamming door a last evi- 
dence of her anger and disgust. Carr and Tishy have 
stood in silence during the girl’s outburst. Now he 
turns toward her. His thoughts are all for her. “ His 
heart is full of pity and love and distress for what has 
happened. What he wants now is forgiveness, to begin 
again, to take her in his arms, unworthy as they are.” 

Tishy drops into a chair and he moves over beside 
her. “Tishy, I love you,” he says, pleadingly. She 
does not answer. “ Nobody’ll ever love you like me, 
Tishy.” Still she does not answer. He hurries on. 
“Won't you take me back, Tishy? You can’t go back 
on me, Tishy — you can’t! It’s been, why, it’s been 
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heaven. You wouldn’t shut me out now. Today after 
I left you, I didn’t know what I was doing or saying — 
I just knew I’d gone to Heaven. I talked to myself in 
the streets and gave away all my money and it was 
summer and everything was singing: ‘ Tishy — Tishy! 
Tishy!’ But now, if I lose you—if I lose you 
(No answer.) Tishy — every man — when he meets his 
girl—he wants to come to her— white — only he 
can’t —it breaks his heart, maybe, but he can’t 
(No answer.) A man doesn’t live very straight, I guess, 
unless he’s got some one to live straight for — Tishy — 
ever since that first day — when you said, ‘ good morn- 
ing ’— I’ve been trying to scrub and polish and wipe 
out—and then tonight—happened. Tishy — won't 
you take me back? (No answer.) You’ve got to let 
me help you, Tishy. You’ve got to. This money I 
was going to give to Leighton — you’ve got to take it, 
dear. Tishy — you must — you must!” 

There is a gesture of refusal from Tishy, but she does 
not answer. “ Tishy,” he pleads, “do you love me?” 

Her answer, after a long pause, is almost inaudible. 
But itis: Yes?" 

“Do you doubt my love? Do you? Tishy, if you 
doubt love you’ll doubt everything.” 

“T doubt everything now.” 

“ Do you know what a man is, Tishy? He’s just what 
his love is. Just that.” 

“ Just what his love is?” The words are forced out 
of her. “ Just what his love is? Yes, just that. And 
what do I know, how can I know, what yours will be 
ten — five—two years, even, from now? What did 
my mother know of my father’s? What does any woman 
know? All she can do is to throw herself blindly, piti- 
fully, into love — and take her chance, her little terrible 
chance — of keeping love somehow.” 

She is afraid. Afraid to trust her love to him. The 
men she has known — her father, the man she worked 
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for, and then Emmet — have offered little as examples. 

The tones of her voice convey to Emmet the sense of 
his defeat. He is leaving. Not without a final plea, 
and not until he has insisted that she shall take the 
money he has saved to help her over the loss of the 
other. With a last despairing promise — “ I — I’d make 
you so happy, dear — I’d try so hard to make you happy 

” He is at the door. 

The New Year breaks “with all its gay, wild noises 
outside.” Emmet pauses. “It’s the New Year,” he 
ventures, a little lamely. Still she does not answer. 
“ Well —V’11—TP11—I don’t blame you, dear —I— 
I Good bye.” 

Tishy lets him go, stifling her sobs as she turns 
toward the door. The wreaths they had hung earlier in 
the day catch her eye. She tears them down and hurls 
them through the window, crashing the window closed 
again to shut out the New Year celebration. 

She is on the floor, her head buried in a chair, sobbing 
bitterly when old Mrs. Healey lets herself in. Mrs. 
Healey had seen the lights as she was passing and she 
had come to wish Miss Tishy a happy New Year and to 
ask her if she had found her gingerbread that morning. 
Gingerbread! At such atime! The incongruity throws 
Tishy into something like hysteria. She is laughing and 
crying, and reaching out for Mrs. Healey’s sympathy. 





Mrs. Heater — (going to her and taking her in motherly arms). Miss 
Tishy, love — don’t darlin’ — don’t 

Tisux — (the tears come at last and she sobs her misery out on Lizzie 
Healey’s breast). Lizzie — Lizzie Healey —I’m all alone —all alone 

Mrs. Hearey — (half carrying her to a chair, where she sits and holds her). 
There — Miss Tishy, love, there — there, now 

Tisuy — (as the clamor outside continues). O Lizzie — why don’t they stop 
—why don’t they stop? What are they glad for? What is anyone glad for? 

Mrs. Hearey — (patiently). ’Y God, Miss Tishy, love, they’re glad because 
they’re beginning again — and that there’s something to begin. And they’re glad 
because they can, forget all the divilishness they’ve got into, and start all 
over. They don’t; know what’s going to happen, and God help ’em, they don’t 
want to. They’rei— hoping — that’s all. (Tishy’s sobbing becomes less violent 
now. The crisis is over, the storm has begun to cease.) Miss Tishy, love, 
there’s a lad on the stairs out there—’Y God, I think his poor little heart 
is breaking — (Tishy murmurs.) Darlin’, I don’t know what you said to him nor 
he to you, but if you love him, keep him, for there’s nothing worth keeping 
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in this world, but love — (With a large embrace, Mrs. Healey rises, leaving 
Tishy kneeling by the chair.) ’Y God, they’re a poor lot, the men, all of ’em, 
and dirty, too — but the thing is, darlin’, to get one that cleans easy. 


“Mrs. Healey moves softly out of the room, leaving 
Tishy, whose tears now come healingly and gently. 
Carr appears presently at the door, all his love and his 
honesty of soul in his pleading eyes. Tishy smiles 
through her tears. Her decision is made. She and Carr 
will set out together on their journey of life —not 
because he ‘cleans easy’ but because of the love for 
him in her heart that will not let him go; because she 
knows that the man of her choosing is clean. And so 
the play ends; the confusing, bewildering, torturing day 
is over; and this young man, this young woman, begin 
another, a truer experience.” 


THE END 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“ The Swen By Ferenc Molnar. Translation by Melville Baker. Copyright, 
1923, by Charles Frohman, Inc. Earlier version translated by Benjamin Glazer. 
Copyright, 1923, and published by Boni and Liveright, New York. 

e 

Ferenc Molnar, long prominent as a dramatist in 

Hungary and in all continental theatrical centers, has 

* * 67s]: ” 
appeared once before in these volumes. His “ Liliom 
was included in the year book of 1920-1921. Born Janu- 
ary 12, 1878, of wealthy Jewish parents, he was a 
journalist in 1896 and has been a playwright since 
1902. Several translations of “The Swan” were made 
before Gilbert Miller of the Charles Frohman company 
accepted that of Melville Baker, a Harvard man, who 
is a play reader in the Frohman office. 


““The Show-Off.”” By George Kelly. Copyright, 1923, 1924, by George Kelly. 
Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 

George Kelly is a Philadelphian—a young Phila- 
delphian, seeing he is still in his early thirties. Deciding 
to become an actor when he was twenty-one he played 
juvenile rdles in and around New York, drifted into 
vaudeville five years later and for the next five years 
wrote and: played in a series of original vaudeville 
sketches. His first long play, “ The Torchbearers,” was 
produced in New York the season of 1922-1923 and was 
an immediate though not an altogether consistent success. 
Having amused the special public of Little Theater enthu- 
siasts, about whom it was written, it failed to stir the 
bigger general public. 


“The Goose Hangs High.’”? By Lewis Beach. Copyright, 1923, by Lewis Beach. 
Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Lewis Beach, born in Saginaw, Michigan, took his A.B. 
and A.M. at Harvard. The first plays he wrote were in 
one act. Four of these: “The Clod,” “A Guest for 
Dinner,” “Love Among the Lions,” and “ Brothers,” 
289 
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have been published by Brentano’s. His first long play, 
“A Square Peg,” was produced in New York and was 
enthusiastically hailed by the reviewers but not by the 
public. “Ann Vroome” is another full length effort. 

““Outward Bound.’’ By Sutton Vane. Copyright, 1923, by Sutton Vane. 
Published by Boni and Liveright, New York. 

Vane Sutton Vane is the complete name. The young 
author of the most unusual of the season’s dramas (he is 
only thirty-three) was born in England. Thirty years 
and more ago his father wrote melodramas of the wilder 
type in London. Sutton Jr. did no writing of conse- 
quence until after two years of hard fighting in the 
war. He went in in 1914 and came out of hospital, 
full of malaria and shel! shock, in 1916. The story of 
“Outward Bound” came to him while he lay in the 
hospital contemplating what might happen to his soul 
if he were suddenly to pass out. While he was writing 
the play he played a part in the London production of 
“The Thirteenth Chair.” No manager would buy “ Out- 
ward Bound,” so Vane, by saving and borrowing six 
hundred dollars, managed a production of the play him- 
self at the Everyman’s Theater, one of London’s centers 
of experimental drama. Success followed. 

“* Hell-Bent fer Heaven.’? By Hatcher Hughes. Copyright, 1923, by Hatcher 
Hughes. Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Harper Brothers, New York. 

Hatcher Hughes was born on a farm in the foothills of 
North Carolina forty years ago. He was graduated from 
the University of North Carolina in 1907, and became 
an instructor in English at the same university two 
years later. In 1911 he took graduate work in the drama 
at Columbia University under Brander Matthews and 
became Professor Matthews’s assistant in 1912. He was 
a captain in the war, serving with the 18th Division at 
the front. His first play was “ Wake Up, Jonathan,” 
written in collaboration with Elmer Rice. Mrs. Fiske 
produced and starred in “ Jonathan” in 1922. 
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“Beggar on Horseback.’? By George Kaufman and Mare Connelly. Sug- 
gested by ‘‘ Hans Sonnenstoesser’s Hohlenfahrt,’’ by Paul Apel. Copyright, 
1923, by Kaufman and Connelly, Published and copyrighted, 1924, by Boni and 
Liveright, New York. 

During the four years they have been collaborating 
playwrights the Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly have pro- 
duced “ Dulcy ” (see “ Best Plays of 1921-1922”), “To 
the Ladies,” “ Merton of the Movies” (“Best Plays of 
1922-1923 ”), “Deep Tangled Wildwood” and “ Beg- 
gar on Horseback.” They are newspaper men and both 
come from Pennsylvania, Kaufman from Pittsburgh and 
Connelly from McKeesport. 


“Sun-Up.”’ By Lula Vollmer. Copyright, 1923, by Lula Vollmer. Published 
and copyrighted, 1923, by Brentano, New York. 

Lula Vollmer, born in Aberdeen, North Carolina, did 
considerable amateur playwriting when she was going 
to boarding school, but her first real acquaintance with 
the professional theater, even as a spectator, was made 
in New Orleans when she was twenty years old. She 
lived in Atlanta ten years after that and reached New 
York in 1918, just as America was going to war. 
Inspired by the stories her friends brought her of the 
attitude of the Carolina mountain folk toward the draft, 
she wrote “ Sun-Up”’ in two weeks — and peddled it for 
five years before she found a purchaser. During that 
time she accepted a position as a box-office executive 
with the Theater Guild. Last year she wrote her second 
folk play, “The Shame Woman,” which also ran the 
season through in New York. 


“The Changelings.’? By Lee Wilson Dodd. Copyright, 1923, by Lee Wilson 
Dodd. Published and copyrighted, 1923, by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 

Lee Wilson Dodd is a Pennsylvanian, born in Frank- 
lin in 1879. He graduated from Yale in the class of 
’99 and from the New York Law School two years later. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1902. Five years after 
that he gave up law and took up matrimony and litera- 
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ture. Since then he has written novels, poems and a 
few plays. Two of the plays were “Speed” and “ The 
Return of Eve.” He also dramatized “His Majesty 
Bunker Bean” and “ Pals First,” returning to literature 
to write “ The Book of Susan” and “ Lilia Chenoworth.” 
“ The Changelings ” followed these. 


** Chicken Feed,’’ renamed, 1924, ‘‘ Wages for Wives.”’ By Guy Bolton. Copy- 
pa nee by Guy Bolton. Published by Samuel French, New York and 

Guy Reginald Bolton was born in England, which 
accounts for the Reginald. It was his family’s idea that 
he would make a good architect, but he preferred another 
kind of creative building and in 1911 went in for play- 
writing. That season he and Douglas J. Wood col- 
laborated on a piece called “The Drone.” Since then 
he has written many plays and numerous books for 
musical plays: His plays include “Adam and Eva” 
(with George Middleton; see “Best Plays of 1919- 
1920”). 


“Tarnish.”” By Gilbert Emery. Copyright, 1923, by Gilbert Emery. Pub- 
lished and copyrighted, 1924, by Brentano’s, New York. 

This is also Gilbert Emery’s second appearance in 
these volumes, his fine after-the-war drama, “ The Hero,” 
having been included in the 1921-1922 issue of “ Best 
Plays.” Mr. Emery is a young literary man and actor 
who has written considerable fiction under his family 
name of Emery Pottle. He was born in Naples, New 
York, and educated at the Oneonta Normal School and 
Amherst University. He lived ten years abroad and 
was active in the war. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1923 — June 15, 1924, 


“GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS ” 


A revue in two acts, lyrics by B. G. DeSylva, Ray 
Goetz and Ballard McDonald; music by George Gersh- 
win; book by George White and W. K. Wells. Produced 
by George White at the Globe Theater, New York, 
June 18, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Johnny Dooley Winnie Lightner 
Lester Allen Beulah Berson 

Tom Patricola Marga Waldron 
Richard Bold Helen Hudson 
Newton Alexander Margaret Breen 
Harry Lang London Palace Girls 
Tip Top Four The Breens 


Staged by George White. 


“HELEN OF TROY, NEW YORK” 


A musical comedy in a prologue and two acts by 
George Kaufman and Marc Connelly; music and lyrics 
by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Produced by Rufus 
Lemaire and George Jessel at the Selwyn Theater, New 
York, June 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Baltes Verret aie’ a etn urease sietiabls cic olvaiistuicicarnyas aaraiel om kisin Tom Lewis 
Gh Warten Jenn ties bs hale iat vines ainuige'es eaiediasiaje ealpsta catty Roy Atwell 
Baron: Wer Cartier ieialas wists salsinisse vieein'e een Gsia'y diwstg hv ages e Joseph Lertora 
Theodore Mince.... ....Charles Lawrence 
REAP DOr Wil GUAR ath si eter h alias: ale s/s) Were ata'e via lat ela stoi pthutata Clyde Hunnewell 
BOB YUE | WELLER RAG Noa ary ida sia calecn stacealila al nca’si e/Sia fos Sip vrbyanooara car elatels Paul Frawley 
Heeler Dio Cue yiitiscuiniely spi cle a\te'e{ticies siatelasleldicsletsisiciete etuleciete Helen Ford 
Maribel? sivas stciuateee caster sinaisimerecianulcisieesire cadence’ Queenie Smith 
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Grace Yarrow.... sceccesscesivecces Sella Hoban 
Wiatie, (Passuove 5 wise «jess ants pee Mcge bptalss a's cin ou s.e\cinle aininints Joan Clement 

Prologue—Corridor in the Yarrow Collar Factory, Troy, N. Y. 
Act I.—The Directors’ Room. Act II.—Baron de Cartier’s Studio, 
New York City. Staged by Bertram Harrison and Bert French. 






Helen McGuffey, stenographer to the president in a 
Troy, N. Y., collar factory, loses her job because the 
boss’s son takes a fancy to her and the boss objects. 
She later invents the semisoft style of collar, causing 
a rival factory to boom, a merger to be effected, and 
Helen to win the manufacturer’s son after all. 


“VANITIES OF 1923” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by 
Earl Carroll. Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl 
Carroll Theater, New York, July 5, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Joe Cook Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
Bernard Granville Roy Giusti 

Harry Burns Irene Ricardo 
Jimmy Duffy Amy Frank 

J. Frank Leslie Dorothy Neville 
Loretta Marks Al Thomas 

Dorothy Knapp Renoff and Renova 


Charles Alexander 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 


“FASHIONS OF 1924” 


A musical revue; music by Ted Snyder; lyrics by 
Harry B. Smith. Produced by Alexander Leftwich at 
the Lyceum Theater, New York, July 18, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Arnold Daly Edith Taliaferro 
Jimmy Hussey Florence Morrison 
Ina Hayward Marie Nordstrom 
Dinazarde Carlotta Monterey 
Helen LaVonne De Jari 

John V. Lowe Alden Gay 

Gene Delmont Masters and Kraft 


Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 
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“TWO FELLOWS AND A GIRL” 
A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by George M. Cohan at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, July 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


TL@a ENC M ig sanieloletalets aie aiatole nlatevalp’ dlis/nie' aisle" 6) olnyaiwintuletelarpis ateiaie Ruth Shepley 
Thome: Wilery se cyan ielslabrisieissisisa oye e'dw's s.<1sie u/dleliereaiarcleiale' ee Jack Bennett 
Jacks Moaslandsya.cosn bee aneciecsc shee ssaec tee sud oagee John Halliday 
FimUD alent uo nevarsiaetee y ctlaves eaiaisisle.o/siereie,si6 bareact laine ioietatete 's Allan Dinehart 
FabMaOAs gvieisisiaaislaleice wrals $6 V\alalaialesis tieiisjers's ecield daisies George Smithfield 
DorigvWadsw Ontlin mess aecasisty eaters Uivicityic isles veitiaislcsianeraie Claiborne Foster 


Act I.—Lea’s Home. Act II. and III.—The New Home. 


Lea Ellery, courted by two attractive young men, 
Jack Moorland and Jim Dale, can’t decide which one 
to accept until she flips a coin. She cheats a little, con- 
tinuing the flipping until it comes Moorland’s way. They 
are married and Dale, depressed but game, goes away. 
Five years later he returns still single and a millionaire. 
Lea finds herself still a little in love with him, and a 
little tired of Moorland’s contented air of proprietor- 
ship. She begins what might have resulted in a serious 
flirtation if Dale had not decided suddenly to marry 
Doris Wadsworth and put an end to Moorland’s 
jealousy. 


“IN LOVE WITH LOVE” 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New 
York, August 6, 1923. 


SPIEL AA ain. iv ain BrP ave: eiciete/av diene etal wisinip a ayalala’h afaistevtiote wlalelele mare Maryland Morne 
Wialliasiy. Ford at acters ai vclcik ica.ssimiele'aislen bind aidan e-sies Berton Churchill 
ADD STOLGAN 7a) se 'sjue gale asta aisiea dlls einoiele eiolgteteletais'e) ne asepiate rs Lynn Fontanne 


RoObort, Metcaltideisicie sae ocis\sieisics sjnisio:s/areipiels Wu/aietn wemini cial wane nie Henry Hull 
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Frank ‘Oakes so sates oisis oie siviseetaisinn slots Paewisivjelas SE AES Be Robert Strange 
Jack Gardner Winalaly nla /aaiduateteiaiais */ols\eraipialeia'e . Ralph Morgan 
Marion) Sear ur h,siaeiapaetetatela’alelalsinisiaralate|sle\vielajs,v\e/eiaiatarereipielere Wanda Lyon 

Act I., II. and III.—William Jordan’s Home. Staged by Robert 


Milton. 


Ann Jordan, fond of attention, lets both Bob Metcalf 
and Frank Oakes make desperate love to her. Oakes, 
being the older and more aggressive, finally gets her to 
accept a ring from him and permit him to announce their 
engagement. But Metcalf, spurred on by his friend, 
Jack Gardner, refuses to be beaten. He continues his 
campaign for Ann more strenuously than ever. Ann, 
both amused and worried by the two excited suitors, 
gradually comes to realize that she loves neither seri- 
ously, but has been completely bowled over by young 
Mr. Gardner, the little fixer. She never has been really 
in love with anyone before, she admits. Just in love with 
love. 


“THUMBS DOWN ” 


A melodrama in a prologue and three acts by Myron 
C. Fagan. Produced by C. C. Wanamaker at the Forty- 
ninth Street Theater, New York, August 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Officer, HORNELL Sip ivceiaraipraal ciate air iaw «61a! \a's.s\0 e/ere| ncalaiptataieaieratersi John Wylie 
Officer (Me Crawl ie/irleiclsnialsisicin/ole ett esidin's 3/e\0)s\e\eie\p s)ula kiss ...-Earl Mitchell 
Exmimett (Sheridan, 21215 s1s/sjae eo eiaisielainiefa\dieo\a'a'a(aie joie yniarele bers Howard Lang 
Fammes) ‘Cantwel be ayn iateesarcisia ele eiote ales lakes w/s/o>)s/s)eieiais Winieiaiats Purnell Pratt 
Mirginia Sheridaniac. «im csitecteledieeieniol elere'a\s o,clg/alsrelajeluicteteiats Thais Lawton 
Blorence: (Sheridan sy. xz:vcc s/s\siain'e'eie’e.s'o sole isles o ev slsieielsia Sue MacManamy 
Dopey UBEO WI eluate ici tien sia slerelalaialateietein's) = orn ei tinse (nin aoe stare nrela William Ives 
Billy, /AGamip ss ssejecieiesia\e.ctsreistelaletaleleraiamain miata ayelare(atersieipinne H. Dudley Hawley 
Gbhaxliets sears c.isiate's'clnreten sTolete arateleretaibrela sieleieye/e.ntale efaievate ....-Harvey Hays 
Barry, 5 Fowlers goiictestencn ep ie easly hie es miaiela seine ied apaate John Marston 
Samirel Hart xia a'c i dele ead winlotsylereteisistpiavaia wierelais d/esayaiee J. Hammond Dailey 
Judge’ Richard’ Powler.|.visjs siejateialebie'w(e ejojove.s/e/e/e a olsjsjae William Ingersoll 
Coroner) Reynoldas/ 25. ds hslaee beneiies a blocein ccc mh Mei ctate W. J. Townsend 
Ofiicer, MoumUt Or siete os sia cca sted «em sls orem wicioy sa laje Stange Thos. H. McKnight 
BAOLUIM emorats abla a dru anil, Catania alate id wie''s sity Mie ele eumiciene Herbert Bruce 


Prologue—-Two Years Ago. At the Sheridan Home in an American 
City. Act I.—Larry Fowler’s Studio Apartment in Same City. 
Act II.—Office of District Attorney. Act III.—Same as Act I, 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


For years Emmett Sheridan has been leading, so far 
as his family is concerned, a double life, getting his 
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income from questionable sources, and specializing in 
plain and fancy bootlegging. Cornered at last, he con- 
fesses to his wife and daughter, and demands that they 
help him escape the law. In place of which they dis- 
own him. He goes to prison, serves two years and 
comes out looking for revenge. Trying the patience of 
his daughter too far she fires a revolver at him and 
is about to be tried for the murder when it is discovered 
that the murder was really done by a man higher up who 
was the real leader of the bootleg gang. 


“THE MAD HONEYMOON ” 
A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by William A. Brady in association with Wilmer and 
Vincent at the Playhouse, New York, August 7, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Mra? ‘Shantronn ste oc oe cie's ccelb sini pic's ie wisioie'vie wie teinve cine'o wiale o's Louise Sydmeth 
Rufus Colgate. -George Pauncefort 
Mario aWViekeor saisteleies ont cfelsisle/aivicis(a:c'e'd)eoeeiown'd Sie watd-eieleteiee ke Mayo Methot 
Duke Wilson.. ....Edward Arnold 
BUA GEIp PSs naitlohiesies caleas waa'satris eclalesefgeisinuainiceele George Probert 
Renned yar wavesasis esate ceiveincitels aece ciaciietieleavincnre A. Francis Lenz 
Bepey Colgate stances deal dete altho weietalddare pelusiaeiaeetete Boots Wooster 
Wall yi Spencers aselcsicie waters caietesomiciad wiee wolaneiorane Kenneth MacKenna 
Cousin Jimmie Rawlinson.........-.ceeeeeeeeees Benedict MacQuarrie 
Me ceeh ache At. fate cers ciaveinis eineiein se sels oe ate ernie Gislasioismime mee Blanche Latell 





+++»William Gerald 
Obedigh Mads pieucce wate vee sie eicoe dios cole ela sialoee Herbert Heywood 
(Captain Pilea s', ex's’ cais aes alelelalee eele'aw' view wine en gu tele Lawrence Williams 

Act I.—Rufus Colgate’s Home—La Chevral, Ind. Act II.—Parlor of 
Eads Hotel—Pee Wee, Michigan. Act III.—Same as Act I. Play 
staged by Hal Briggs. 


Peggy Colgate is ready and willing to elope with 
Wally Spencer, and her father secretly hopes she will 
make it. He pretends to be greatly angered, however, 
and the housekeeper steals Peggy’s clothes while she 
is in the bath, to prevent her meeting Spencer. Peggy, 
out of the bath, grabs her lace pajamas and a fur coat 
and elopes anyway. Which would have been all right 
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if certain crooks had not secreted a bundle of stolen 
government bonds in the coat. A comic pursuit follows 
and there are complications delaying the consummation 
of the elopement until 10.45 p.m. 


“THE NEWCOMERS ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Joe Burrows and 
Will Morrissey. Produced by Will Morrissey at the 
Ambassador Theater, New York, August 8, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


William Morrissey Frankie James 
Al Fields Sophie Romm 
Paisley Noon Florence Stone 
Larry Beck Grace Masters 
Frank Gaby Gail Beverley 
Joe Burrows Elsie Lamonte 
Henry Streml Constance Evans 
Mason and Shaw Cecil and Kaye 


Staged by Will Morrissey. 


“ TWEEDLES ” 


A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington and 
Harry Leon Wilson. Produced by Robert McLaughlin at 
the Frazee Theater, New York, August 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





MER, | DRICKOEAL hos sande NU sena need asia sais ss vate Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Mrs.) (AlbergonGs). sieuier Gian cee samen clench ccisisetsianius alpiete Patti Cortez 
WURGOLA x's bse iatyaisdisheled atah aed olay nibs ep ale nid bil piaieiare Ruth Gordon 
WALRAD sis 5) « inn 0 Na SOA een. ie 4 Gregory Kelly 
Mrs, Gaiebanr ale ete aadeaye Florence Pendleton 
Mer. Castlebury.. coi oe sccenierecaneies nibs aexio cial meas aiele te Wallis Clark 
Adam (Tweedie sy ccce au vichswid oratsinieisw ome sitiale wicis n/n areasante George Farren 
ATADEOSEs\eicis's\s «:b)e'b:aioe seiboleioie als Kaleisiep el gwen a bis’ ce eloke ainie Irving Mitchell 
PE RULOAON |e si o\s:cp,a:nisveipis, viele brefeielaieloie Widly Se''efe ns ah Un lalen OMEN Donald Meek 


Act I., II. and III Sires Albergone’s Antiquity Shop and ‘‘ Tea 
Terrace,” Old Tweedle Mansion. 

Winsora Tweedles is a waitress in her aunt’s antiquity 
shop and tea terrace. Julian Castlebury is one of the 
summer folk living nearby. Julian, buying tea, falls 
in love with Winsora and starts a collection of Bristol 
glass to cover his visits to the shop. Still a scandal 
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threatens and both the Castleburys, proud of their long 
line of family somebodies, and the Tweedles, equally 
proud of their family’s beginnings in revolutionary days, 
seek to prevent it. Julian, much upset, exposes both his 
own and Winsora’s folks as family-proud snobs, and 
likewise discovers rotten branches on both family trees. 
After which he and Winsora decide to stage their own 
wedding in their own way. 


“THE GOOD OLD DAYS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, August 14, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Wonny IM ulewes cnc ie nim teisimiste wie cis nie eiervicln eeie.cin\visceisie.s Harry Lester Mason 
Criss ABC ls ie ain ein ot ee also) alee nia; ohs,esW¥ialeia'e Pletsieiels aieinie Charles Havican 
TO eB IT a' cla icnie atrial eistareicats| s,s fala palsies ie-sip\aiataly'=) insu acs bie John G. Fee 
Pinitare: Zima Ons caverta atete cic c's slaie'aystese oo sialhieinieoie Mathilde Cottrelly 
SEANA iy ol se eiathaie nivaraefemeaeleaesise aisle eisinjenies nnateesiaaee tare Ralph Wiedhaas 
Red A Semtoga son sania smbiaete ta ovale eis de maleate cineim ceil Stewart Wilson 
Nick WSchlossenccatupeniteesion ects canakisles Ore h i earee le tes se George Bickel 
Lint SK powles\ 5) decals a emitiwalseidua n'a ws sips bpiains case Charles Mather 
Rudolplr: Zlinmeri ci aces oc diee\eloe vis’ o's elsloes we-slvicete.s Charles Winninger 
Mrs. AMANO RCV <ice i ataialg ics sare SU calvG see Essie vicly cethiaie eae ials Nan Karew 
Officer AKelivieds. csatiedveas ces ce clee aaialewie se Mhialersistett ss Joseph Slaytor 
Katie Zimmer ys i scare ces ateiste rie here ee Sens pide lsc appro Beatrice Allen 
William, (3.5 Parker. 2, viecacasenays Mastslaletstalaia wipie ahereeibr en iiasels John Junior 
Sweeney,.....seceeses Meal aalais aialeisialsieiete sle'sinis Harry Linkey 
Jackets). is ie vices Mintainid aici eee ap iersiwtale eretelere } a Sine ooeiete ine kia« dtelaeld Harry Curtin 
Doyle cjatarctye via ssl eotcieseidlare otela'ciele.e\e aeieie se eid ajaia evel steteta(ases\uis John Kuhns 


Act I.—Scene 1—Nick and Rudolph’s Cafe, New York City, 1916. 

Scene 2—The Same, Four Years Later. Act II. and III.—Living Room 

in Rudolph’s Home. Staged by Howard Lindsey and the Author. 
Before the days of prohibition Rudolph Zimmer and 
Nick Schloss ran a German beer saloon. After the Vol- 
stead law was put in force Zimmer, getting religion, 
became an enforcement officer and Schloss took up boot- 
legging. As a result they had many comic adventures, 
resulting finally in Zimmer’s decision that he believed 
prohibition to be all right but he knew it to be all wrong. 
Which makes it possible for the Zimmer daughter to 

marry the Schloss nephew. 
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“THE WOMAN ON THE JURY” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Bernard K. 
Burns. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Eltinge Theater, 
New York, August 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Betty Brown......scceecesnvsoves SBS SOUOD NEE Fic Crh Mary Newcomb 
Georges) Waynes siaieeaned are aecieeiine’s/asie.s, ait hors teicte dat ate tet Fleming Ward 
Miss Matilda), ‘Slade sisis'sjsiccnwis,siee clels/s'e nets cvs ciate cre Adelaide Fitz Allan 
Marion Masters.......scsscsseececes Repl eis otexerorn avsiesete Frieda Inescort 













Fred Masters.. noobbcsdancadeon: Henry Daniell 
Judge Davis. AAR HEA SAGE oe Stanley Jessup 
Emmet....... lwood F. Bostwick 
ING Lig. aic\i\s ita cio\n siatetediaicin cinema iain ievsle'e #iaiciela's ele aialawn gels e/a iaee’s John Craig 


abel Colcord 
Florence Flinn 
-John Sharkey 





James McGuire 


BERR iia stkcinlate\ae a eens n oleteve an mioratenola tiovate ie sisisvelgta arate ere teaieeataints Jules Ferrar 
Garrity sis ciirieicteie mice teres . Wilson Reynolds 
Tom Lewis iene Bennett Southard 
Bie.) SUB ONw sistas o e's gains aie ves motarelere' ve p= Sheen «..Royal Tracy 


Otto Schmidt..... fate saisis) eldietasiere GisLtiataects wislaiaisielelaluip uielaattatine Harry Vokes 
Clerk of MGODME aad aera einer mictolal ales Cipoate sie biejeie mie ee a a eats Thomas Hood 

Prologue—A Cottage in the Mountains in Vermont. Act I.—Living 
Room in the Masters’s Home. Act II.—A Court Room in New Jersey. 
Act III—The Jury Room. Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


Betty Brown, trusting George Wayne, lives with him 
through one summer in a mountain cottage. It is to be 
a “ daring adventure in sincerity.’ But at the end of the 
summer George is through, and as he coldly leaves her 
Betty sends a bullet through the door after him. Three 
years later she is happily married to another man and is 
called, with her husband, to jury duty on a murder case. 
Midway in the trial she discovers that the man killed 
was George Wayne, and that he had also deceived the 
woman who had shot him after her child was born. 
Eleven men on the jury are for making an example of 
the woman accused. Betty holds out for two days and 
nights for acquittal. Finally, being able to convince 
them in no other way, she confesses her experience with 
Wayne, risking the loss of her reputation and her hus- 
band rather than vote to convict the woman accused. 
The jury agrees on acquittal and Betty’s husband for- 
gives her. 
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“LITTLE JESSIE JAMES ” 


A musical farce in three acts by Harlan Thompson; 
music by Harry Archer. Produced by L. Lawrence 
Weber at the Longacre Theater, New York, August 15, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


+.) 
Tommy Tinker............ falefetals(ayo'aye’aalevelatevsia dereiniateisteretate Allen Kearns 
AVES SOR Rae Hesdescan aaretes si simnie\e io ala wisfehaidipteielatd ....-Miriam Hopkins 
Mrs. Flower... cecesseresecccvers nieteyalsiaietatere ate viacaretate Winifred Harris 
Geraldine Flower... ccccccsceccseuee a's Alsieieie'ele maivieisieela\aicieto Ann Sands 
aia Gy eve ctlisiata sisies slernteterais sroie\s\s\ele eleiewis's n.sieielsis{e/sieraieisinpisieiaia Jay Velie 
Si WBlocdissinciscne Salslainenndie’st s\a'e ® bis sere (aya cieveiniaieta tts James B. Carson 
Mrs: Jamieson...s.<..esseees naiicaiatiniocasan Srstsieyalaiateiatstote Clara Thropp 
Jessie Jamieson......s.eseseeers aisisieys tateraleiolowers Aracsacde Nan Halperin 
iWitlyam i aENCYCeninie cee ciaicicis\neieis so cc vcise dos ++s.+.-Roger Gray 











.....Carl Anderson 
4 -Herbert Bostwick 
Sires /eipiejnle ai. sisiv.einisieclenleralesi a Lucila Mendez 
..Loretta Flushing 
...+-Bobbie Breslau 
.Blanche O’Brien 
Aisa >'siDI8's {a (nie'dls'einié nia lpie’s iaie/simeim vine ss ReRTCeR) Upton 
Nas icp Jaesagnntaes cobeRS Aaeheadd nlelaipialarelginieaininist Sete aic/s Edna Howard 
Dyers eiekovajatoisieiateioteiareibiale < evsteye Movalatelalsiotete atatuiovetetede acalelarat Emily Stead 
-Agnes Morrisey 
LO abaleluntergiaretetotatevol st ststavevela siolews si ipie slarcievaln o! slareite niaiaie ia aa Bonnie Shaw 
. and II.—Living Room of Paul’s Apartment, Central Park 
West, New York City. 

““The James Boys,’ a Paul Whiteman Band, Ernest Cutting, 
Director. 






Jessie Jamieson, from Kansas, has a reputation for 
getting whatever she goes after. Hence they call her 
Jessie James. Coming to New York she takes a fancy 
to Paul Revere. And is still for Paul even after he is 
forced to hide in a trick bed with another man’s wife 
to escape an enraged bill collector. 
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“THE BREAKING POINT” 


A drama in three acts by Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
Produced by Wagenhals and Kemper at the Klaw 
Theater, New York, August 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 









MBE re! ora (ators nein’ vhs: Small ev eieje te: einlane BTalalwial isi ¢\gteleve'\e| sto: efolsinin sieyuhale ere Stephen Maley 
CHISTES. Ss uisiys os warps Wrce eral eitet ib sie'e wisleyeininiaiamrawile Lucille Sears 
TJC Y ws ic etaveiasa eiaia/eis wivle! ssl tisvelatetnielatass ie leie tie elecarecs/ays e\ainintstaeyerntd Zefie Tilbury 
DRWid's chee avwis stale’ stale wietelols were ieiblstelpintars(ola bislele b: olaisletpla'e\leioreteiwtelets John Doyle 
Deh MVETURGT eure: wvclovy crores wtererere ioe epetetele eieie:cibte pis iersiaie einai Reginald Barlow 
BITC vcaias ew cielo e dino e ac ceh aati mraleala a aia aieie vib cinistslale Waters McKay Morris 
PM Zab ethan sis meee aici ee Paso Reb Nie hiss n uin'e,o oisietan alata Regina Wallace 
BVEVEELY.ocaie oie \cinie wietarels oteia/ate ntote ate iviotel otelaie’s'ivvstplc(o(s!aleleleletel eiateibiotitwts Gail Kane 
Bassett.. ..-Robert Barrat 
Curley -Robert Vaughn 
VOCs sieisise ...»Maurice Darcy 
SREPIA wih Glass )s.s shaincletreaeratars tele cleleisieiersic'e sais’ ieieiaele aot wmiaite John Morrissey 
Tradiean Womans aeictema viaiare aieleveieiatala ss ieiesoialere wisidelcrlatstetdlets Marie Valray 
BR LLEY ccierets siete ehia e weete etehe aicrva Teeter athe le ie eve outa bieié iavovauite terataae Robert Vaughn 


Act I—Home of Dr. David Livingston. Act II.—The Clark Ranch, 
Norada, Wyoming. Act II].—Home of Dr. Livingston. Play Staged 
by Collin Kemper. 


Once, when he was young and wild and in love with a 
married vamp, Dick killed the vamp’s husband in a 
fight. Escaping, he was found by a friend, his memory 
of the affair completely obliterated by the shock. The 
friend, Dr. David Livingston, took Dick east and tried 
the experiment of reclaiming his soul while he was a 
victim of amnesia. Ten years later Dick is a fine fellow 
and a successful physician. He knows, however, that 
his past is clouded, and before he can honestly ask 
Elizabeth to marry him he feels he must clear his 
memory. He goes back to the scene of his youthful 
adventures, suffers a second shock, remembers all con- 
nected with the murder but forgets all that happened 
in the ten years he has lived since. A third shock com- 
pletes his recovery and makes a happy ending possible. 
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“ CHILDREN OF THE MOON ” 


A drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced 
by Jacob A. Weiser in association with A. L. Jones and 
Morris Green at the Comedy Theater, New York, August 
17,| 1923. 


Cast of ‘characters — 






PHOMAG asintaserealebiaeeeravie sislateelsielela-wsale\ele(els.e.e Siald:wiscaiseci\e © Whitford Kane 
Wialtar: Etiowe icra save targa cienivie.slo/aleis e\es\aie.e e.0\e v's) seie7erncare Harold Winston 
Madame Atherton. -Henrietta Crosman 
PANO WANETLOM watatelaieie a\ers'e/o'e's/b.e\alein\vinclh|e,o)cia/elaie wisivie (nieividis Florence Johns 
Drie WiGtnerelllantavy ctu clcie/als’s e[vcsia's(es's\sie.c18 a's cisiaieie'sase'a'n Grant Stewart 
Major) Johny Bannister ies. s/sar sivtisc'secvscle oe seinen ae's cane Paul Gordon 
SUAS. MEDOVTOH Aap eldiele sine eld neieteerete oe vieleovalele stieies.40ajnis obvi Albert Perry 
Paural SAL HONt OM saialerd sisievcisis\elaleles diae/e'e sipietn bloc ¢ cicidls oisreteale Beatrice Terry 


Act I., Il, and III.—The Sitting Room of the Atherton Home 


In an out-of-the-way place, on a bluff above the sea, 
the Athertons have for years remained partly in hiding 
because of a curious moon madness that is a family 
affliction. Crashing into their garden an attractive 
aviator is badly jarred and compelled to rest up at the 
Atherton cottage. Falling in love with the Atherton 
daughter, who is unaware of the strain of insanity in 
her family, he proposes and is accepted — by every- 
body except the girl’s mother, a neurotic and morbid 
soul who insists, in the name of mother love, that she 
shall dictate every action of her children. Defied by her 
daughter, the mother tells her of the insanity taint, 
just as she had told her son in an effort to keep him 
from going to war. But the boy had gone and had 
flown his airplane into the path of the moon and had 
been killed. And the girl now rides away with her 
lover into the fog in search of the moon and is heard 
from no more. 
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“ HOME FIRES ” 
A comedy in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 











MBO UEV cicinis oc clo'eieisiale/aiaiayeidia\eibinlalefelain (el Mai aein ailta’s esol ajals, sia itinta ane Lillian + Ross 
UND BER ielebiaus arsine 5am tenet nimiattniaeg oie bieia pieprale'y 4 eso arvare Oe Eugene Powers 
Aunt Martha. ..»Marion Ballou 
(ROHAN. hceis ateiviaieielvmea sian etaleatoteielemnieraatatsivieleiereieie' és e/eid cate Morgan Farley 
MARY Uralsin sitse/aniels «1 a aia plelsteretal ataiel ete tei siaia e'olecs oie tre Frances Underwood 
Henry (Bedtords is 'scwisisieis eeronpietyaisstecisicis sete sjeissiaielele Charles Richman 
RLOGA pie vei demsle vides bacaen emma eausnaa vies eeree Marian Warring-Manley 
Silda alos nee ins cansiaian vatle coctcoemiaeereclcs stele senator Juliette Crosby 
Vaclen Harvey vise.c sk celcs mica heniome men ee aacslen eet seumaeie Alan Bunce 
Walter Harvey.. ...Howard Gould 
Dania) "Roberts.1..sccas vcr deaortrictewsie cose oe ...Dodson Mitchell 
Bul Maxwell. sciic clescncte ee memecieiveusibasies fa nlaevarotadions John Bingham 
La eVie saisjsisiestsioiae ow lead ene oneloman ete iams aie ccswitawaeee Marion Benda 
QUA Tae cece iotslenopiee cenalacemesien tens desigge cariceaeaers Lester Scharff 
Daetap NOL tor saicistn cisle lets olelplalcieix pievlore vis lists ». claim ole e eiela,kivfeipre oe Jay Strong 


Act I.—Henry Bedford’s Suburban Home, Act II.—Scene 1—The 
Same. Scene 2—Paradise Inn. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Act 
III.—Same as Act I. Staged by Hugh Ford. 


The Bedfords live on Long Island. He is a bond 
salesman, weak, vain, conceited, but able to make 
$10,000 a year. She is a practical, sane, thrifty wife 
who has managed to keep the family together and happy. 
There are two restless daughters, one fourteen, the other 
eighteen. Suddenly everything goes wrong. The oldest 
girl, thinking herself jilted by a rich man’s son, goes 
with him to a dance place to hear his explanation. Her 
father, taking a neighbor’s wife for a ride, stops there, 
sees daughter, and is horrified. Daughter, trying to 
run, falls off a balcony and breaks an arm. The hus- 
band of the woman who came with father threatens 
divorce. But, despite all the black clouds, Mrs. Bed- 
ford sticks to the home fires and finally gets everything 
straightened out again. The rich man’s son proves to 
be an upright young man; the neighborly husband gives 
up his divorce ideas and father finds a golf chum who 
is willing to back him in business. 
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“WE VE GOT TO HAVE MONEY ” 


A comedy in three acts by Edward Laska. Produced 
by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the Playhouse, New 
York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





PAviGN WAM Asie easisinmielesaiacieisie|evlc ive eos oe djeis bie. a eieee site Robert Ames 
TROMES COMGDEUG s cicie ass vichnss0 sdess sbi seis'ssevielis tot Stewart Kemp 
Woney- pratt sinic’es!c\buiciss aie ¢10|wis\nl ole p.cie\g slwie e\sis/s.ciseiele, Sionla Jerome Cowan 
Robert Brady... .ccccccocrccccccvcnvcccccvcnsvcecvseess Leo Donnelly 
Kichard!/Walcottsissiscescevieinsase Danae daca te ete ae ale wa Robert McWade 
Prof. Bigley.., 2. ccvcedccccevccorcsevccsesovcsescsccs Louis Mount Joy 
Lucas. .... a eisisibesestt cies 9 tiale'e/o{c\aeihisisinin, e's James Robb 
PAINE o IOOLM eee aiateya a ara wale ln i [olzisiets|nieie'o'a sisiein a ainin'b wine as eieie Alex Derman 
M. Levante......... Sar Naa eR aap ccnseee ns Gasacine wines Joseph Granby 
KRemmigOmy o'siy's:e.s/aieiste wpinmie sialee! qa'biain'e a Mats Gisleres|olateieis Milton Nobles, Jr. 
Otto Shultz..... Reed iis dicliets alata) su njars\slny's\= .....-Manuel A, Alexander 
Henry Mack..... Meleaeirae elas sia\aiais/eie Bee CPE seist eee J. D. Walsh 
Drinsiy.: = Maite a saa diner hades ilols’selsiee <tonis\astdntnt sited o’ale ie Richard Warren 
A Barber...... Matelctr em insists lass.aal sie (gialh! sia/ese\s:sisle.e sisiai's R. M. D’Angelo 
Cigar Waleottc cnt arstasimae ce sss sie slate oraiaiataiata(e evelale’ate s Vivian Tobin 
Bevely ru Ramgselbay Co tin tee cte olciers «: dietiaido cs Seward wade Doris Marquette 
CEL Yd G Lae Katareis atevohd ctcncie|s isis ayn; e>;aleipieie\s. 0 o:0\ oleic ois) Marie Louise Walker 
Nites, Doolittle nds s vigemisrdetetae cata locus aids slalaohe avd ole wieltle deve wie s Eden Gray 
Masse Dayisccciah satan cee cohianaalelen seiv elie aisiesny elglealseieeeie' > Louise Segal 
Misan Wianoyinsisnc vector smaiead veisssieite nines scewoe sce sasine's Flora Finch 


Act I,—At Farnum and Campbell’s Apartment Near Columbia Uni- 
versity, Commencement Day. Act II. and III.—In the Woolworth 
Building. Staged by Bertram Harrison. 


Dave Farnum, being rich and wild, did not want to 
go to college. Thomas Campbell, poor and studious, 
did. So they put up a job on Farnum’s guardian — 
Dave to do as he pleased, Thomas to graduate and get his 
degree and give it to Dave to take home. On Commence- 
ment Day at Columbia Dave’s guardian arrives with his 
daughter, Olga, Dave’s sweetheart, and discovers the 
deception. He stops Dave’s allowance and forbids his 
pursuit of Olga. Dave goes on his own, organizes a 
Brains Promoting concern, tumbles on to a leather patent, 
bluffs a rich man into backing him and emerges tri- 
umphantly as a smart business man and Olga’s affianced 
husband in the last act. 
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“ BROOK ” 


A play in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson. Pro- 
duced by McKee and Stevens at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, August 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Mooney Blackburn George Thompson 





DEN PP Oly ey vidas shea seb hea ee ma eisioe eevee cle om Benjamin Kauser 
Brook Blackburn. J... c)/dcisidevenseccecesceccvescesssicsas Mary Carroll 
Bryce. Hammond... si sso. eecemmenrnen seas oes camswecide Donald Cameron 
Mrorman| | Tracey’.|,.<iss a sbciebiceh emma taste se Theodore Westman, Jr. 
POO CUCKERM ry esis hse ee em eee pakien bia tea elaiee a George Barbier 
OEE OCHIAD. (2 cca co chae ree eae aaiee sk} Finis's vicina Ellis Baker 


Act I., II. and III.—Mooney Blackburn’s Cabin in the Alleghany 
Mountains. Staged by John . McKee. 


Brook Blackburn is a mountain girl crudely reared 
and lacking all suggestion of sophistication. Loving a 
summer visitor, Bryce Hammond, she does not hesitate 
to give herself to him. Nor to frankly confess that she 
has done so when accused. She loves Bryce and he loves 
her. If God put so great a love in their hearts He must 
naturally have expected them to acknowledge it. Even 
the girl who was going to marry Bryce, Adah Cochran, 
is beaten by such logic. And Bryce, who had entered 
upon the adventure lightly and in the mood of an in- 
vestigator, refuses to accept the freedom Brook offers 
him. He will stay on in the mountains and marry her 
for love, rather than return to town and marry Adah for 
convenience, and to avert town talk. 


“ ARTISTS AND MODELS ” 


A musical revue in two acts. Produced by Messrs. 
Shubert at the Shubert Theater, New York, August 20, 
1923. 


Principals engaged — 
Frank Fay Adele Klaer 
Harry Kelly Charlotte Woodruff 
George Rosener John Adair 
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Bob Nelson Nikola Cunningham 
Rose Boylan Lee Morse 
Veronica _ Annie Pritchard 
Bob O’Connor Buddy Doyle 
Harriet Gimbel Marie Pettes 

Beth Elliott Clare Thompson 
Arthur Boylan Rollo Wayne 

Kyra Fatelle Levelle 
Etta Pillard Grace Hamilton 


James R. Liddy 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Francis Weldon, under the 
supervision of J. J. Shubert. 


“RED LIGHT ANNIE” 


A drama in three acts by Norman Houston and Sam 
Forrest. Produced by A. H. Woods in association with 
Sam H. Harris at the Morosco Theater, New York, August 
21, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Panny) Campbonliiics wcsnsvesccanasccotinenetacicathcncereon Mary Ryan 
‘Dow Campbell i soles iidsielsicicle'ia\ss\sjeis's e:sitinie\a/iie'eje sale Frank M. Thomas 
Dien Malar inet oie tee hela in ae Oa sina. Koco elaieaininve nie cameisi8'a6 Edward Walton 







..Edward Ellis 
arda Howard 


Nick Martin.. 
Dorothy Marti: 





Mr. Wilson.......... . H. Prendergast 
Av Man. cries asec Albert Carberry 
TANOLBOGS Man. tric aiea date teste ays dieleicie:e so d7neyeie nisiovs e.e\n wate Fred McLean 





shatats jolussalota\elelecaiaieie nits Henry Vincent 
eseveveese ...»-Monita Gay 








...Billy Gillen 
Francis Dunn 






Mr. Fulton... 
Robert Dugan.... aul Nicholson 
The First Act is in Ten Thumbnail Sketches: 1—A Railroad 
Station, upstate, 2—At the Martins in Brooklyn. 3—An Office in a 
Bank in New York. 4—Outside of an Office Building. 5—A Corner 
in a Court Room. 6—At the Martins. 7—Fanny’s Bedroom. 8—A 
Private Parlor. 9—Fanny’s Bedroom. 10—An Office. Act II. and 
III.—An Apartment on the West Side. Staged by Sam Forrest. 








The Campbells, Fanny and Tom, just married in an 
upstate town, go to New York, where Tom is to become 
a bank clerk. In New York they fall under the influence 
of Fanny’s step-sister and her husband, Nick and Dorothy 
Martin, keepers of a resort and dealers in dope. Tom 
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is framed for the theft of $50,000 in Liberty Bonds 
from his bank, and after he is sent to prison Fanny is 
taught to use dope and becomes a regular visitor to the 
Martin resort, where she is known as Red Light Annie. 
After a year she reforms, and is waiting for Tom when 
he gets out of Sing Sing. For a few months they are 
happy. Then Martin tries to blackmail Annie back into 
the old life. She shoots him dead and a friendly de- 


tective refuses to arrest her. 


“ ZENO ” 
A drama in three acts by Joseph F. Rinn. Produced 


by the Hampton Play Corporation at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, August 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


OS COr BBY eae ere sais clades laine ae sis sieeinid s oicie'sstalalsleielelnye Charles J. Sims 
Fates MOB LI|N Tales'els oleletentdie'stalataiulsteielalnis viejo uw biatcies sista James T. Ford 
Wililara More gar s'il 42 ale oi, atin cee eine ele» ace, o.aid aba aveleloyavaisieig Thomas Gunn 
GhiefInapéctors Parkers. pas'ttisisjenieers s.sloe s< eas atom aclelt Walter Wilson 
Snifty: "Gordan: 65's s's/oic sin belo iets 'o'b'a'ulelve/e'olp v's 9's'»'s oles olvieis Martha McGraw 
Wier Rig Oe eerie masa eneaisisa rads taeeaen William Shelley 
Pee CARTEL yas oheldichaint alo diately no Tetnial pW otalo's!a7»' b's p yieln ata'a wine Hugh O’Connell 
PEUTIC cies sivicizie'siatclsloletolelalolerstlatal halptatelastelsie win \u'siv «'ls'a’y'm alate ate eiaiaipr Helen Gill 
Aras ERA NA PEO Ms this ohio es ela lalla lalaln(s!a(e o!a'a{e/oie avalesyiotoiateia Mina C, Gleason 
Grace  Haniptowis' i), sk50 varie wetyy pb soins s sia Margaret Shackelford 
Ha yin MWA mie: #3) in 'afn/stelvas role ete ey wivielole'cle coin eie/alnve (ety ote Frederick Bickel 
Gharles: Baker: Jiiza:au aes arisrarcebtoohs mice ve inis) aia) Giaacbievelslawsoteeee Paul Byron 
WE TIAMAT 5 sel atid ad wR eA ettield ase Wah ne wie si pegioimle Albert Sackett 
Professor Dodge. us awavccre a eatin Wa sies sm wee ae eviaaien Leigh Lovell 
DD MOOGS 1) ote vicleiecie oss ahs KRM e tel bie wioib ale le oio'a eis ateiete's William B. Mack 
Officer} Dillons) (eckckaea cee rie Miche cote ble eGtap conte J. A. Curtis 


Act I.—Scene 1—Office of Chief Inspector Parker. Scene 2— 
Library in the Hampton Home. Act II.—Same. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Garret in the House Next Door. Scene 2—Same as Act Il. Staged 
by Edward Elsner. 


Zeno is a notorious crook who has been defying the 
police for months. No one has ever seen him. He 
issues orders to his gang by wireless, and divides the 
swag by leaving it in the center of a hayfield and notify- 
ing them to go get it. Police Inspector Parker combs the 
town unsuccessfully, and is finally induced to accept the 
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cooperation of Dr. Moore, a psychic, who has been 
engaged to hold a séance at the home of the Hamptons 
in the hope of getting in touch with the spirit of the 
Hampton son, cruelly murdered weeks before. At the 
séance Dr. Moore performs wonderfully until Inspector 
Parker breaks in, reveals the house to have been wired 
and uncovers Zeno’s headquarters in the house next 
door. Dr. Moore, however, is only one of the gang, and 
the capture of Zeno himself exposes the least suspected 
member of the cast. 


“ MAGNOLIA ” 
A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington. Pro- 


duced by Alfred E. Aarons, Inc., at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, August 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






GonetaleRiimiord avuuiiss eestor valsisielselsistectisisisis/6 oles dias J. K. Hutchinson 
Madame sRamfordinaieieycutelsieisiaie's «\s\n’a (via arelera\dioveie ears Elizabeth Patterson 
Bylyatdraa chai pinlera pinaster stereieins vice ia lata.ais dldle\nseheisversseimamatalistee: 4 Phyllis Schuyler 
EMCYicleiatacnlolt ie whes oidieteia oui erinelaenip oe -Martha Bryan-Allen 
LOM ctsgeieaiveles Palatnins\elo'ais\n b)delsisis'era'eielalsleivisiol ott Leo Carrillo 
Major) Patterson: sio:ainicyvaiernyer w ole)a/ojainisieln\felela)ols/ereieia e's/ei John Rutherford 
Joe Patterson........... James Bradbury, Jr. 
General Orlando Jackson... ie seccsccrweeece cee esis Malcolm Williams 
SIRO IOS Ried rs awsiararatesraeiersiifan nlalets ble/e bia.d wine ties wlaaiatntelere John Harrington 
MORI e ou rary nien's wctciey heli eieateichehis. cleiohcvalctalejoralotale ee yeteinio Ethel Wilson © 
Rear o tare peer ol ches ohederivalaleeute ee eee wel ors alate tear vata arog Barrington Carter 


Act I.—General Rumford’s Estate, Magnolia Landing, Mississippi, 
1841. Act I].—General Jackson’s Gaming Resort, Natchez. Act III.— 
Drawing Room of the Mansion. Staged by Ira Hards, 


In the 1830’s the Rumfords live at Magnolia Landing, 
Mississippi. Young Tom Rumford, taken north when a 
boy, was brought up by relatives of Quaker tendencies 
living near Philadelphia. Returning to Magnolia Land- 
ing a young man, he refuses to accept the duel as the 
only means of settling a dispute between gentlemen. He 
does not believe in fighting. Insulted by a bully, he 
refuses to fight. Which so angers his fire-eating father 
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that Tom is sent to the woodshed to live. Running 
away from home he drifts into a gambling house in 
Natchez just in time to see the proprietor shoot down a 
couple of faro cheaters. From the gambler Tom learns 
that courage is merely a question of preparedness. 
“The brave man is the man who feels he is safe.” 
Under which spur Tom fights another bad man who 
has insulted him, acquires an acquaintance with the 
use of firearms and seven years later returns to Magnolia 
Landing as “ the notorious Cunnel Blake,” terror of the 
lower Mississippi. Here he is romantically revenged 
upon his male enemies and wins the love of his most 
adorable cousin. 


“LITTLE MISS BLUEBEARD ” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood. Pro- 
duced by Charles Frohman in association with E. Ray 
Goetz at the Lyceum Theater, New York, August 28, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Larry: Charteres co. 55 shasta eee rok ens eg iack =5:0y aealitae Bruce McRae 
Eva Winthrop.... Margaret Linden 










Smithers’. ./.)4/\ sina William Eville 
Sir John Barstow -Arthur Barry 
The “Hoa. Bertic: Birds. sails sin vay ape even ay \s'y vin giplelbiale salgip ia Eric Blore 
Booby) Palmadgesissiy cis xiv, is sidlelisinwonawals oie weg boi sie/siete bin eee Stanley Logan 
MS OUBEEG ai wi'e rn sa a) aie rasa Slated MWe aoe Eibis!e\6, 5 e's a. Sule olainieapeta Irene Bordoni 
Gloria, Talia digo. titra alenielelet sjayoloisis efero are are syrnaieia(s!«!ointaie Jeannette Sherwin 
MBS eab ea eet wlo sais alajeivia ooo we aia atta ctagelel ae infaiatate)w seth afalovointaqe aig Eva Leonard-Boyne 
Paul) “Rondeliyeh tsi paces maineleemieis oie ereinie = aye deemala ee Burton Brown 


Act I. and II.—Larry Charters’ Flat in London. Act III.—Recep- 
tion Hall of the Talmadges’ Villa in Deauville. Staged by W. H. 
Gilmore. 

Colette is an attractive French girl, with a secret 
love for Larry Charters, composer. Introduced to him 
as the wife of Charters’s friend, Bob Talmadge, who has 
inadvertently committed bigamy, using Charters’s name, 
she asks the privilege of remaining in his apartment, his 
wife in name only, until she can get a divorce. Char- 
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ters agrees to help his friend and within the hour is 
deeply in love with Colette. For an act and a half she 
keeps him at half-arm’s length, pretending jealousy of 
his other inspirations. But eventually she capitulates. 


“THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING ” 


A comedy by John Emerson and Anita Loos. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Bijou Theater, New York, 
August 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Hemry Simmons... cceccscccsccccecccccvsvosccesese James Bradbury 





Miia. Sims eau eels vee docciniclclcndsecslegio che ce ate Lucia Moore 
Chester! Binney na saws cede av vies cu dy siaicwistelate aes elas Grant Mitchell 
Rthel Simmionauaseddvetdeats toads st is ol siedsesinsctocene June Bradley 
Roger Shields.. Gerald Oliver Smith 
Vielen Wilsons Cte tn iawaleleutcl a'elavolala{e'srs nlc’ (a/c <inla n'atd vice Geis ciples Violet Dunn 
Dally Wileoiwesie pected aces oles coat sleet als aciscjuicte eee tele Alice Dunn 
Donald Swikt.\ss.s awrite sissies cle dee Ud cowie seuss due cecles Harold Salter 
Bethy ts sontsiawn een saile anes Gelewiemiat eins caine Catherine Owen 
DACs iciercn soit aeter eiatae s « <iafuir sisi heecisis is camel le Jeanne Greene 
PAYARAT Caracas ete a YS nicer oele © winiaren s afels  Ulaverele es Srelely'e wis wb. ate Eleanor Kennedy 
Taxt-Driyer. 2.6 sc dusitiaarasaniem se picib aoa sincles oitetica’ Ellsworth Jones 


The Action Takes Place in the Living Room of the Simmons 
Family in Toledo, Ohio. Staged by Mr. Emerson. 


Chester Binney, a kind but crude merchant in Toledo, 
Ohio, is eager to marry Ethel Simmons, the daughter 
of his business partner. Ethel, however, although she 
admires Chester, is romantic and demands a lover who 
has lived. Hoping to please her Chester invents a past 
for himself, inscribing the back of a movie queen’s 
photograph with subtle references to the “ happy, hectic, 
Hollywood hours ” he had spent with her. Ethel is duly 
impressed until the movie queen, Letty Lythe, appears 
on the scene, accompanied by her director and fiancé, 
a large, pugnacious gentleman named Swift. Chester, 
exposed, is forced to “fight in the dark,” just like a 
movie hero, to defend his honor. At the end of which 
comic contest he emerges victorious and Ethel is proud to 
marry him. 
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“THE JOLLY ROGER ” 


A comedy in four acts by A. E. Thomas. Produced at 
the National Theater, New York, August 30, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Barney) Blunas isiaist- vas) dara he wied cthatatinty ve d'vre sinlaie wealn dees, Le Roi Operti 
Hong Popa tts Vissdevusen te Nera rne ental Sele ein! a/ate) pu ee te C. Norman Hammond 
UL TEAE: shatepareatarohe bio nvts ls afanahatatatalwtate kisvelbtalsceisireievelt\s.6)e/eieialetste’ajere Reynolds Evans 
VES CONSE OHSAS OCC OEE sn OL OUD a HOC HOUREINER 6 doc OAc J...R.. Lee 
DOOHY Miihis oats nt sieraie's sig Geneve elas aiausatievelelsie\eds nielniaia lore afafavsteratate P. J. Kelly 
Red Dominique: 0 hy. alecotielvatete ielniote ave aisials vie,aretesa ei shalstel plate Ernst Rowan 
SU 8 CHE aio ayer ale) sisi ia alate = inlsve eioreteteiein uate aan ataice sleini aie yeseisip aaaiate Murray Darcy 
SA ay oo 0 ate, atejs' wa lctmsavalota s Sola toneteaiered eastwiel 8 ore sis/cle ainvers William H. Stephens 
Wore) Rik He 30e a) areca cid oie ve tetotat simiatmig isis ale) clais| vie, alates stetarelet alga Allen Thomas 
Dare tan (os cif ach tetas alate inccie iat oti ace AT ain a WR fafa terel teat William Sauter 
Seb astiawes sce oc seis ais -<diaio ile eisletetelsaisvel acc w ata weenie eens Paul Gilfoyle 
BUG ay Borer iia ohe x isi ssiegs, Sedat af ote esis 90) 8 «:0)a 1090) otontsoas te Carroll McComas 
Alebearan) «TCU eau sates val vinteanaode goth oy ovate ns, 0:» Pha; eyasal Pedro De Cordoba 
Bee luaaiaaat iis ois s, sie oie a iain nie mite oe a onl We ae vw nia oie I Marcel Dill 
Nat scin iss wiapavelsfalapat ka rara ieee a ele ere etait cf dealinse aiGi bib Uwis folote tieretelos Joseph Latham 
Partington. vas soci asec pistammneelaalen pes sien a cis.s buna H. E. Humphrey 
Mistress, Parringtons incised spsieihe rasp racers Ruth Chorpenning 


Act I.—The Deck of a Pirate Brig. Act II.—Captain’s Cabin. 
Acts III. and IV.—The Beach of a Desert Island. 


Off the coast of Somewhere, some time or other, Adam 
Trent mysteriously boards a pirate ship which has 
stopped to take on prisoners and loot from a captured 
brig. He finds the pirate captain dead and the crew in 
mutiny, but, preying upon the superstitions of the men 
through certain devil’s symbols tattooed on his chest, 
Adam takes command. Among the prisoners from the 
brig is Hilda Borner, proud and pretty, disguised as a 
cabin boy to protect her from the bad men. Adam, 
penetrating the disguise, falls in love with Hilda, who 
defies him until after they have been marooned on a 
desert island for a month. After that she discovers 
she loves him and a mysterious way of delivery is found 
for them. 


( 
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= POPPY” 


A musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by 
Dorothy Donnelly; music by Stephen Jones and Arthur 
Samuels. Produced by Philip Goodman, at the Apollo 
Theater, New York, September 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Sarably i Tee ROm vio awittalels plate srs e os Veins siajainleisinieetal giclee’ Maude Ream Stover 
CATHOS | SAME OPM Mayatele Rialnla Glaie slaitiuvers ele eisisseinielp aia avecd o oholg Wiaielaid Jimmy Barry 
Mavi g Dela hel Gurss sive /eiadip alate sleiasjecieieielvsie's.a's v\sinjsirisle\wlary binielt Luella Gear 
Walia Va ny Wy Chem cet ete ciaetelpeialererds «icicle alale sinrcidaia wa slots. Alan Edwards 
Princess Vronski Mameluke Pasha Tubbs............- Emma Janvier 
Mortimer Pottle............ HCP AGOCOACORBOO DO ICIoOe pci! Robert Woolsey 
Prot.) Wustace, MoGargherys aise « slais.s;s jel as\oivis/n\e ejuro:alaleye oracle W. C. Fields 
Poppy McGargle ..Madge Kennedy 
Fede} DelaGeld AF) hed eis ileteis oig's o'Wcielaia disin'n sielercsele'e vvetaiaie’s Hugh Chivers 
Prenisen Dancers. wean «Nis\otsicians's es opie sie wale Vana Marion Chambers 





Act I.—Outside of the Fair Grounds, Greenmeadow, Connecticut. 
1874, Act II.—The House on the Hill. Act III.—At Mrs. Tucker’s. 
Staged by the Author and Julian Alfred. 


Poppy’s mother ran away with a circus, serving as a 
wardrobe woman, and died soon after Poppy was born. 
The baby was adopted by Professor McGargle, one of 
the smoothest of the show’s “ grifters,” who brought her 
up to be a fortune teller and his assistant. When she 
was twenty the show played the home town of Poppy’s 
deceased parent. She discovered she was an heiress and 
she left the show to marry a rich but decent city fellow 
she had met on the grounds. 


“CONNIE GOES HOME” 
A comedy in three acts by Edward Childs Car- 


penter, from a story by Fannie Kilbourn. Produced 
by Kilbourn Gordon, Inc., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, September 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Gna E Stat lOudististesrs/a ya ce nevels © ctaiecelels/a sheen araiaialele beta ste;> Valerie Vallaire 
WOsepHIme PICT COs. cig ainitisimisisisfeleisiinje (esa njsialnaisib/elcenialslaeateiele sl Audrey Hart 
ORBEG e iials o ais. bx nininihia cb anata cle cefeie ais nraleh ce aslee acy eel heiale Sylvia Field 
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WALLA r va wslyin evant isin Sibjeelsnbio'Selblade stalatete aaleteis Sislefalesnieie’sldielete'a Martha Madison 
Chester Barclay. 2... cccescsepivicsccivevces siecevees Fred Irving Lewis 
SAUD ORE.) sslaisisin nisin lois giars's wits cit etee TM oasis aye viele! sielelalatelcins Harry E. McKee 
Isobel Wayne sisisies'sacss slic MnpWins te sine oe cecum cenaguinelsed Ethel Remey 
Mrs. Merrick......... RN ied mee ns) bS Sia’ aise sie wi axle gia aianls Lorna Elliott 
George. M.) Barélay.: sed pcstenie wee vienie ais oelee vie vcaen ... Berton Churchill 
PAU bl ache: bursloisbaleisisinte ale \atssn ieteretetats ag aia siarstale siuisialaya tetera Donald Foster 
Mrs.) Gabba), fects nee senile suipleina eae ewisle' hc actos aiminieiale Florence Earle 
Molly Latimer...... ahd aie cp leelo Pre Evtale ola tiers hie gate bese Arlina McMahon 


Prologue—A Room in the Forties, West of Broadway, New York. 
Act I—The Library of George M. Barclay’s House, Chicago. Act 
II.—III.—The Library. Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Connie, coming to New York from a home for desti- 
tute girls in Illinois, tries to get on as an actress. Her 
specialty is playing “kid” parts. Out of work for 
months she faces a choice of three ways out: She can 
kill herself, she can go back to the home, or she can 
accept the favors of rich men. She decides to go back 
to the home. Not having enough money to pay her full 
fare she makes up as a kid and tries to travel for half 
fare. One conductor catches her and is about to throw 
her off the train when a nice but slightly eccentric youth . 
rescues her. Thinking her a child he takes her to his 
uncle’s house in Chicago, where uncle keeps her on as 
a sort of junior secretary, and finally she helps straighten 
out a domestic problem which lands her in the young 
man’s arms. 


“THE CROOKED SQUARE” 


A comedy drama by Samuel Shipman and Alfred C. 
Kennedy. Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the 
Hudson Theater, New York, September 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Pete /Darnell’s -Assiatant riiujare data vislsinte ico [s/aiele (o/s. 4/e)elalaleiaty’ Edward Power 
FATE RAUB EMGIN (ix ots &) sya le (ara) osetutaielainre ora e/ ave oin!uiale alu efeialyiate/otelslalwia John Park 
Barbara Kirkwood Edna Hibbard 
MOMaS Tar Vey fie iiey el noleleute sctcatesietststaibie's icleibistal ie ameaetaleeiate Claude King 
Robert Colbyx.<viias/iav a cinieisielvise vieinsia's Sees edarveee Kenneth McKenna 
SD OBRIE, Peale wm sists sein sih ai erdteyaitayetalt nase ays & ais) etd/alaee'e she «+seeesAgnes Mare 
WP OBR Yaluin'e hele! o)srdtatetsinsscalete(c ols aintelstohavetaletare aitaisieista stsictatastatctete Patricia Calvert 


Pinbse eas ian scwleh view btcctivelen Wists nvatalatyralaiate ra. cctere oth ...»Rita Romilly 
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MEREROME. vine Ue stuieis wlettieletalote(e wialaleletatete(erv'p lelwa\eluptalsiererielsialetpieinatels Lida Kane 
AMM Ie JOGA vies as oicialele Adelie s vse veseeese sive e plebiasevele Ruth Donnelly 
Laura... +. Pierre ararelots aletulnieteiell'nis lave 9 al ¢.ela:vias vlelgcoiele aid eareers Dorothy West 
ALOU Viale htasaieteiatate sea taela atalaetetersi viv, vistors: sisisin'e aes areskis Reale hinetecd ee ise Jack Larue 
Vigra ts) Wathiensicerciissiscsiateala-sin/e\s\e sisi iele'e cjotare’s ieiaistele'g]sistatsiel ey John Hall 
Mirsy) Vesey) Estab awacte seb inis/e's) vip'e a! slerard/sielp a/aisinla ere bial Leonore Harris 
Mrs WE dwemore ne yawitaiitesesiprela lan oitiela 4 tae leteiedatate w'oral C. Henry Gordon 
Weiss: Dax iviisieleataie eisieielcistelalsis =)s's/a's/alc'o a sjeis:osiataielers eit wislele Grace Burgess 
Did TOUR OR mois ciel oisteiate ale viareiarsth a e's, cle/alnssig vro’evuleisisletare iota Franklyn Hanna 
DOV Uaisiee coletetalerereisiala eiole: icles wleid o/e/a/e\a aise aia, oie wiaiaia/o-a(n\giaiplava T. Tamamoto 
Rapport ters ciclo halciateatsieracsisisitiniai cles seis «| bis'e.e ak ste/aialaieleia'e ete Patricia Calvert 
Prince Stefano Solenskac? s\sjejayeiie slice sisielnccielelsoaleeaioe Georges Renavant 
UAITES ERAT VEY diy wren ni srates ater C cia ins) steib)disyalele Ate «cain nce a\hale'p araiaial Gladys Hanson 
SDMBEELU eae ciedald wrod sive iobe plareleteteinla dts tale deie(a/aalcia'nearn alarw atate wate ae Walter Howe 


Act I—Scene 1—Private Office of James Darnell’s Detective 
Agency. Scene 2—Discharge Room of the Woman’s State Reform- 
atory. Act II.—Private Room at Edgemore’s Information Bureau. 
Act III.—Drawing Room at the Harvey Residence. Staged by Fred 
G. Stanhope. 


Barbara Kirkwood, from the South, comes to New 
York seeking self-expression and a job. Down to her 
last cent she asks help of men on the street and is 
arrested as a street walker. Sent to the woman’s re- 
formatory she is released through the influence of a fake 
detective agency and smuggled into the home of the 
Thomas Harveys to spy out a scandal. Being in love with 
the son of the house she double-crosses her employers 
and saves everybody, including a fiancé for herself. 


“MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY ” 


A comedy in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced 
by David Belasco at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
September 11, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Blan, Comandamein ie’ dem arn'e selma si aeleie 9 nivie'sie'e pacealpia'slase sare Winifred Fraser 
Sheila sis ice ve vaisines Riaishara Gun: oivinalwe arevans Vara calabstetecierarsvels Nora Swinburne 
CORE re yrs abaletem ra ctics eleie-eipie rs alesis havecal oisiwalets allalys cal Salta: tpata\ Ga Francis Lister 
Sir Henry Considine, K. C. INE Grataa ates byte siowreiar wiash C. Aubrey Smith 
Rey. Canon Peter Considine, M. A.....sscseeeeeecees Orlando Daly 
Mary Westlake (Mrs. James Westlake)...........eseee0: Mrs. Fiske 
LORE yaa aiorate we nie sislataidals wistd alalciela\ciabs(eatele'e sieraintcto miners ave siassvars Naoe Kondo 
Mr. Hobbs...... avatel aha) oratalsinrersiaivia) # aiai higisis Sistalelstaomters sintg aise cae A. P. Kaye + 
ABANGs Wicdicsjceceae BND Bil (anAca aisle ae 3) Meade Audrey Cameron 


BETS vsielaraies pioioioicracs.s Ceeedsisnwe pvcenses trecveeeeeeves++Gladys Burgess 
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Miss Mimms.......... sida bie Reels seaneevecscceccesess-Hlorence Edney 
Miroly Beeb yc iit sis) :n/ers/ein: </d/e10101<is)a/eleipisjeis sfojeteints(oisisleysyetaiuiatetstets Lennox Pawle 
Act I.—The Garden of Hinton St. Henry Vicarage. Act II.—The 


Drawing Room of the Vicarage. Act III.—The Garden. Time, the 
Present. Staged by David Belasco. 

Mary Westlake, a popular actress in London, journeys 
to the vicarage of a country town in England to hear 
a young poet read a play about Joan d’ Arc. While 
there she manages to stir the family up considerably by 
fascinating the boy, Geoffrey Considine, who is engaged 
to his cousin Sheila, and by making something of a 
fool of Sir Henry Considine, previously a confirmed 
bachelor. After which she exits laughingly and returns 
to London. 


“ THE LULLABY ” 


A drama in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Edward Knoblock. Produced by Charles Dillingham 
at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, September 17, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


The Old: Womans sicicisntaivnis «a elu we sie i Sis fatal svosouis artttaealoee Florence Reed 
The) Woung Girl. 14 wepevewns eieke sels eels o's ele welaivie wins +++..Rose Hobart 
MaLiCttesen/ais'seiulsie ne anja els dain 'nielel'5\> sialaieiates scare teltis\siataieis Alice Fleming 
Claudet.......005 sletelate ats lalate sVsleteceleye/os\ sie onic isivjslaratejaisie sista Leonard Mudie 
BALS8G injoie cinleiaieinete Mioteiu afeistalateteldisjatoisinislafete cinla/oje'sjale\a/ata)erarataeraty Mary Robson 
ESATO. 5 sis elvis aisle stain laleywid ale ese eins io s'8 = 879 Baa achasdsage.s Florence Reed 
FACHUCKs)0\ctaie eis wieleters Rialafeisia alsicalstetat ete afm ote ml stats wheheta’s fof i orerate Harold Elliott 
Bonillard peice cist eaicte sista totaiciaetaiswtaiete ia sieis: Cols wiebalalatsrete David Glassford 
OSaLIS Wie ajarsiatenite ators creein meena atate eta rersiuve e/s/s cia nici sveterat eters Grace Perkins 
PSPRAN BOUbe Ae suaidis wletcsals Vimpa wiitssele)a'alets a elulein lets ele arate Marianne Walter 
MSBlignacs me peeeus anc aoes wlaleiesteme an seid store naa/ae ie eles Henry Plimmer 
Breddie Mayngirdiciecsccensecnclenades pe ciexancseinae s Charles Trowbridge 
Victor Lebeau sass, dis sieniicnwpls/ae ato d aise o ead ea site eee ale Rupert Lumley 
Cont) Carlo Boretti, | celts ty mivte = ainsi ae = « ves stale Sone pe Frank Morgan 
STOWE SH EVR U 5 8)o/s ialei efecto i= ole a heatete pisialole wis aratcivinns lets celeraiore le Alice Fleming 







Melexi ders PALM: \sysis\eraininists olalasmiaaiaaicsniens/ate/e ..-Peter Carpenter 
A Young Sailor.. .-.Leonard Mudie 
ANPOTder Saalons yee cemctieeieie nicisclsisiciemia sissies ols Bernard Thornton 

Prologue—A Paris Street. Act I.—In Normandy. Act II.—Rosalie’s 
Attic, Paris; Maynard’s Garden, Barbizon; Salignac’s Rooms, Paris. 
Act III.—Madelon’s Boudoir, Paris; Restaurant Pompadour. Act IV.— 
Old Wall, Tunis; A Prison Cell. Epilogue—A Paris Street. Staged 
by Fred G. Latham. 





Old Madelon, walking the streets of Paris, pauses to 
advise a young girl not to keep the assignation with her 
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lover upon which she is bent. As she relates her own 
life the action slips back to the days of Madelon’s youth 
in Normandy. There she found herself in trouble at 
eighteen. The parents of the boy who was the father 
of her child refuse to let him marry her. To Paris she 
goes, and there, to support her baby, she becomes the 
mistress, first of an American painter who leaves her, 
and later, of an international jewel thief, who is dragged 
from her by the police. Down she drifts until she is a 
painted harlot on the streets of Tunis with but one fixed 
idea of honor. She will have nothing to do with the 
sailors because she knows her son has entered the navy. 
When one who is drunk tries to force his attentions 
upon her he is shot and Madelon serves twenty years 
in prison for his murder. Out of prison she drifts back 
to Paris, where the epilogue leaves her finishing her 
story to the young woman. 


“ THE CHANGELINGS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Lee Wilson Dodd. Pro- 
duced by Henry Miller’s Theater Co., at the Henry Miller 
Theater, New York, September 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Dora Pabenss caine stress stalais(o siaiblals stsleicia na xisistcs Laura Hope Crews 
GALE TO ATACRONs Wie sienretatere ofeibial cle's oislsjalers flelectianalele Safeie mais Blanche Bates 
-Reginald Mason 
...-Henry Miller 






BUSher. einiiseeiarstebioinveste's ....Elmer Brown 
WACKY WE ab eiiia murs cane iatiiel aun ne mis aleysicie diataleiuie@ a/cve/aleisia, aia Geoffrey Kerr 
Raya Naboneie caer stlectnstlsiamieeperctaiateinsiers elaicilotaraiciashe’a/ely Ruth Chatterton 
Glyde) Halstead’ yomre davai sleraseis tea sialeia s alalelsiain'e/aiatetaiticlainie iretatcss Felix Krembs 
HDC ETI bie Mointershrcie nite ears a eT eIAe ce cre ercloare Laer arate etsialenae Walter Baldwin 


Act I.—A Room in the Apartment of Wallace Aldcroft. Act I.— 
Clyde Halstead’s Bachelor Quarters. Act III. and Epilogue—Same as 
Act I. 


(See page 188.) 
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“PETER WESTON ” 


A drama in four acts by Frank Dazey and Leighton 
Osmun. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. 
Harris Theater, New York, September 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Isabelle, Woestonn «st, « «cie'sis/alaiecinjsiofe'vseiasaiaeie as0\n (ais ba) afe'aieir Millicent Hanley 
James: iW Eston: sisesbauip nities 'clSvicis ws ois/stoiets. oiclbs oalenbineee eee Jay Hanna 
Jessie Weston... .Judith Anderson 
The Maid....... ....-Hope Drown 
Peter Weston.... -Frank Keenan 






John | Weston’. s)caicsiacb eesiieesiereibias ae a0\s:s aleleis cud git elelalslatnys Clyde North 
Henry. (Varnard') ssianine mie cre atest t sletsle(n sicie’s seven siserwcieieisiaia Fred Mosley 
Pail Vaiaard; ota sciaaes ace epinenn oe = ais, as dinielwiats arabe eee Wilfred Lytell 
Milne alee, a/statcee ce ais On eek Ae eet 8eha 8 in e's aleien Misjoye Geo. W. Barnum 
Wiliam Harris (eh Stine tee lnk Cres iiaieacelp sleicletele o-ciwrelo esi ae Paul Everton 
The, Police, (Officer. caneidabicecteisia sida side's pies ofaca ciniatonenie A. O. Huhn 


Act I., II., II. and IV.—The Home of Peter Weston, in the Town 
of Weston, New York. Staged by Frank Keenan, 


Peter Weston is an old and successful man, iron 
willed and selfish. His wife dead, worn out by his 
domination, he tries to direct the lives of his three chil- 
dren and fails. The artist son he had forced into his 
pump works accidentally kills the man who has dis- 
covered a shortage in his accounts. His daughter con- 
fesses that she had been the sweetheart of the man slain 
and that she expects to bear him a child. His youngest 
son, made miserable by the family scandals, goes into a 
consumption brought on by drinking. Unable, with all 
his boasted influence, to obtain a reprieve for his con- 
victed son, Peter Weston is left mumbling into the tele- 
phone at dawn of the day set for the boy’s electrocution. 
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“ CHAINS ” 


A drama in three acts by Jules Eckert Goodman. 
Produced by William A. Brady at the Playhouse, New 
York, September 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
FORMU MAUIE eres eh e nen fins leie's welesla/e aq'scicin sine wing Se celt William Morris 
MOU Be Ae EASA OCG dU Sr aeete «Maud Turner Gordon 






Plocrynccrds Mets cinvatsn sy aiete aalenesislu isis nic ole Gincvinial aie sim ntere syaramintete Paul Kelly 
Gree Borman ae Nameee ee ANI saisinwieve cba cawaeiaescm oN et Katherine Alexander 
ES IES TREE Metals Miate Meee w efeaae latter thialaisJalela aidinie\s aia/s%uis'eis'w eletmisia's Gilbert Emery 


PGR ee PURO. cares t in UNG ob sis sile side csp’ wa vielawn bie Helen Gahagan 
Act L., II. and III.—The Home of John Maury. Staged by Wil- 
liam A. Brady, Jr. 


Jean Trowbridge and Harry Maury had been more 
than sweethearts while both were at college, expecting 
at the time to be married later. They quarrel, however, 
and separate, to meet again in New York after five years 
have passed. The sight of Jean, flashily independent 
and rather “jazzy,” convinces Harry that she has come 
to reproach him for his desertion of her. He seeks to 
be rid of an unhappy conscience by going away, which 
exposes the story of his trouble to his somewhat horri- 
fied parents. They seek a settlement with Jean. But 
she refuses money, and will not think of marriage. She 
is content to bear her share of the blame for anything 
that has happened. Believing there has been a child 
born to her the Maurys insist that it shall be made 
respectable by the marriage of its parents. But again 
Jean refuses. Respectability, so called, may be gained 
that way, but not self-respect. She is still holding 
her ground at the end, but she has agreed to consider 
the proposal of Harry’s Uncle Richard, who is older 
and more understanding than any of the others. 
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“ GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES ” 


A revue in two acts, lyrics by Irving Cesar and John 
M. Anderson; music by Louis A Hirsh and Con Conrad. 
Produced by The Bohemians, Inc., at the Winter Garden 
Theater, New York, September 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Marion Green Daphne Pollard 


George Rasely Eva Puck 

Al Sexton Ruth Urban 
Tom Howard Irene Delroy 
Denman Maley Josephine Adair 
Joe Lyons Ula Sharon 
Sammy White Martha Graham 
Johannes Jossefson The Cansinos 


The Mandels 
Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


“MUSIC BOX REVUE” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by 
Irving Berlin. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 
Music Box Theater, New York, September 22, 1923. 


Frank Tinney Florence Moore 
Joseph Santley Grace Moore 
John Steel Ivy Sawyer 
Robert Benchley Lora Sanderson 
Hugh Cameron Florence O’Denishawn 
Solly Ward Mme. Dora Stroeva 
Phil Baker Brox Sisters 
Charles Columbus Frances Mahan 
Nelson Snow Dorothy Dilley 

Nellie King 


Staged by Hassard Short. 


“A LESSON IN LOVE” 


A comedy in three acts by Rudolph Besier and May 
Eddington. Produced by Lee Shubert. at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theater, New York, September 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Captain Andre Briquette......ss.scseccevesscseess William Faversham 


Beaitice  Agaley.. c's .jacn sa pevise apt sid vleas sda Memen nmaie Emily Stevens 
Deane Carey raeisinvisieeie siniocica.ee olsin stetalale SCR OOON PRT OTe Edward Emery 
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Sip iNoyaly WMoretomerctes aie sio(s e/ais\0i0 0{s\cjsiaic/a/e bleienss leita aivlajeiuinre Hugh, Buckler 










Mrs. Carey........- -Grace Henderson 
CAMA NY, CSEODIN, a aicalelsiaiaitiaial oral cinia aisiaisic; = a/aceierd siareisiasatatelsis areistars Gilda Leary 
MABE Erm aeiiatetaisiaiclaialete)afa\niai sfelals{oss'a\») = \sie\a'«\a(siaia:eime\wlvfalWialeiers Marian Hutchins 
INU AAEON -fpia Wlaganta oasis ectivitieraiviaia si bie we cia’ eraie Vann tieig ere sisiaale ete F. S. Merlin 


Act I.—II.—Living Room in Mrs. Audley’s House at Norman Arches. 
Act III.—Private Rooms in Savoy Hotel, London. Staged by William 
Faversham. 

Captain Andre Briquette, following Beatrice Audley 
home from the seaside resort at which he had first been 
impressed by her beauty, finds her not only engaged to 
Sir Nevil Moreton, but a good deal of a stickler for the 
conventions and something of a prude. He sees her, 
for instance, turn from her door Laura Westerly, a 
friend of her girlhood, because Laura has so far for- 
gotten her responsibility to society as to run from an 
unloved husband to live with an ideal lover in the 
Transvaal. Thereupon the Captain, being French and 
a defender of love for its own sake, determines to teach 
Miss Beatrice something of passion’s power. Within a 
fortnight he has so completely charmed her that -she 
throws over her fiance and is willing to fly with Briquette, 
either as his wife or his mistress, whenever he says the 
word. Extracting this confession from her the Captain 
proves himself a better man than even Beatrice suspected 
_ and all is as it should be. 


“ CHICKEN FEED ” 
(“ WacEes For WIVEs”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Guy Bolton. Produced by 
John Golden at the Little Theater, New York, September 
24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


PUMELAESEMLE Ys meta ears) einies asa averava/aieretelste rei eve etalovaietatdierdialcientts Frank McCormack 
PADIS Ta LE Vesna eiie tinth aealviole cinsievaluor ne aelaniow etemeca aaes Marie Day 
Puella Ho garivteisdscls,eis sainrle satay aelslaiarvoseiaiivinate eeoieciic steels Leila Bennett 
ughioc hogan’ tua cos dels cchicsiciesia cima mae cetthtcninee Arthur Aylsworth 
DADDY b WGSLONe shins s saiciac «(sree aie ojdiarn o’alote a o/ We staplaianialete/sicreeias Stuart Fox 
Moll Bakley cin whanin's ls neeiensicis alete's sin cine ee aiheines Bietstsicis Roberta Arnold 


Chester WoO ga sacs ca celclorerebioinis biclee Snip ie cibpaisinisicls staiaials Frank Allworth 
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Mr. Tevis...... -Mart Fuller Golden 
Judge MacLean.. Messer Sam Reed 
SCAT oi 2p) Sic; oislola)nistoielershnicoveipleiepeieinnfetaibis\e(via\elayaln\c'cia'elkin: dial slabetdrelalana Bert West 
Wites\ POMMSOD eros w/s/av ie pimeim eleiatennis foveraiers ater ieysroie foie rtdiehmalal Katherine Wilson 
larry’ PAVAOr scoiasicicraie-cvaye wieteleieiatete isi Wiel aye eleininl «'afcre sh eiereletatele George Spelvin 


Act I.—Danny’s Living Room. Act rit .—Scene 1—The Logan Home. 
Scene 2—Same as Act I. Act III.—-Office of the Kester Kosy Kottage 
Kompany. Staged by Mitchell Smith. 


(See page 235.) 


“NIFTIES OF 1923 ” 


A musical revue in two acts by Sam Bernard and 
William Collier. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the Fulton Theater, New York, September 25, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


William Collier Hazel Dawn 
Sam Bernard Ray Dooley 
Frank Crumit Helen Broderick 
Gus Van Helyn Eby Rock 
Joe Schenk Jane Greene 
« Florenz Ames Twelve Tiller Girls 
William Holbrook Cortez and Peggy 
“ CASANOVA ” 


A drama in a prologue and three acts by Lorenzo de 
Azertis, translated by Sidney Howard. Produced by A. 
H. Woods and Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theater, New 
York, September 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








Capt S 5) ins; ie ta/ers aioe 6) «/ose/ajs etnias) sels viel ele\s, 0 :aiaielaraih ees Beatrice Belreva 
A Guitar’ Players. sais seqesieninsiels's Stel bteinin\s|a.o1 did ole) are/wroicloies eisteteve etn mate Doris 
PET CIBOLG si selchavelelola gixie)ivassvalufeteltty aimless p(areteve ernie erere nib wale eretd George Royle 
Battista, His Page... Herbert James 
PAVCSE MED sialieles eles sisicisie n viets winisisiois eile, clelassle ene aiiersierernin Harry Fielding 
A iGentleman’s if: Black. ci:ic's salve wit wloce aie 0 sisiets/oinererelea Horace Healy 
A Roman Soldier ...George Blackmore 
Alfani-Celli..... cose esclboes senevitievieuvecceteseesevrns .-Philip Wood 
Wartvorlcrtiinas ccidete sie ssc ce oaiaaatem satae ciaiziaueeoereatiae B. N. Lewin 
PAR BAL OPES Cet a a sista ee baselaamipmGerei site's ieee cMeww tote Walter Soderling 
ER ET OSS oS cat EE RD an Eee HEC OL RIGOR ee ery et William Marr 












GO TMINGEEE Vai ord ats ic of 6. ats vinlpitantette eiiateibiala nein eieiaia een) matenetanes Dinarzade 
Captain Michael Echedy..........- -Mario Majeroni 
PEGHEIORED Hiroe 5 ofa cls sleraisaa dlendainiets Katherine Cornell 


Giacomo Casanova, Chevalier de Seingalt SS naterancic Lowell Sherman 
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PS OV AOUTCRATIE (ssa vidio setsia vintermiaisis uel cielp\alatary sista Sisia’s aie bate Ralph Belmont 
Aa inmkeey cry vied saisuis tele’ wie 'leloie eleis ole slels's waic'a nivipfalsteinne Edward Le Hay 
Biarst: CATCHERS Avie'd oes sinroleierc\eyalatthdl alas ol6i0\6\nieleis o o/s aioloinisietave/atel J. C. Wallace 
econd WArch eta ytep alten teats oo.c\.4 ds vie Soe nleealea/ladee Edward F. Snow 
GANG isos Cae cee Pu dsc ae eiasld aid ccters clorele sisthld plalp eines Ernest Cossart 
A Banker in Cesena ...Harold Hartsell 
A GATAD eta aestale in sia nie ati riais'e)n'o)eia/s' 4 s/a\u's e(diaipielda sie’ ai aiere Harry Redding 
Monsteury Dubos casei selina ani sc isivieieloleiotw alovictuwciela oldie.’ Victor Benoit 
PENRO BEND G PROUPUIG a oi. alu iz) s/elpipidyn/a/aie eis's oid o\oinv/a(n\s|nielalaratnis\elele Horace Braham 
‘PRasuaMCEner wxto adsl ee sae e's lntelelais/aivie eo o)e iste eae otadniete A. G. Andrews 








...David Glassford 
...James Powers 
..Jacob Kingsberry 


First Postillion.. 
Second Postillion.. 





Eire PORpM Onis ora stasis 5) vrainisiie chais aia sishalolctaisioleistel a ainisve Frank Newcomb 
MOUEID PR OSEMMOR ai V2ida duit b winenisin'n 6 « vlelnaicise sidinie piesa ela Charles Vincent 
The Beautiful Coverness.....0...scccccncccscceecsssnes Gypsy O’Brien 
The Dancer from Milan........... asi avelais esaiale a bie. s vIn CariPiers Mary Ellis 
SDH GY GC oarresa ner vs. s jena casislsleicicls wel de vie'sie'e'ae se vines Judith Vosselli 
Oa gnistancnicleneelasoe cute vcaatie taddtae de) deletee a aielalerslaleiaeip tale Shelia Hayes 
MTAMRGNE soe sie is aie a ee ere nis eRe Sale iclels @ MG abtvlele tls. d oiddiae welcles Nellie Burt 


Act I.—‘‘ The Hours.’’ The Principal Room of an Inn at Cesena, 
Italy; in the year 1755. Act II—‘‘ The Days.’’ A Private Room 
in the Hotel des Balances, on the Shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
Act III.—‘ The Century.”” The Same Room, Twenty-two Years 
Later. Incidental Music by Deems Taylor. 


Giacomo Casanova, the self-styled Chevalier de Sein- 
galt, having had many mistresses in his youth, meets and 
is supremely impressed by the beauty and charm of 
Henriette, who has fled the home of a husband she loathes. 
Ardent is the wooing of Casanova and he elopes with 
Henriette at dawn the next day, taking with him much 
gold that he has won at cards. For ninety days they live 
gloriously on the shores of Lake Geneva. Then Casa- 
nova, having fallen deeply in love with Henriette, permits 
her friends to come for her, rather than that she should 
know the poverty his adventurous life has again forced 
upon him. She is no sooner gone than Casanova finds 
himself again in funds, and learns, too, that she has been 
sewing baby caps. Sending wildly over all the known 
roads leaving Geneva he seeks to bring his love back, 
but though his postillions find many Henriettes for him, 
they cannot overtake the right one, and the great lover 
is distressed. Twenty years later, returned to Geneva to 
renew his memories of his greatest romance, he meets his 
and Henriette’s daughter and expires in an ecstasy of re- 
gret that he cannot make himself known to her. 
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“ TARNISH ” 


A play in three acts by Gilbert Emery. Produced by 
John Cromwell, Inc., at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Josephine Lee | Tevis....ci.ccccaes vecnccccsncscccees Mrs. Russ Whytall 
Mrs Ube al ya Sc: sie cre arate alersrncsteiersl gielerelbiciciessie‘sleleialeia seis Mrs. Jacques Martin 
Apollinie, URtES ih ocisk\s se sie Db sininien cis isials sin)s y.a\e aie ta a eieba hie bvern is Marion Lord 
Letitia (Ml eyigs in aciaisaetealewpeaicnieioe wiw'vle e.c.a.ais(eipysleibinia ties Ann Harding 
mama ett Cariis\s/a{nis/elutacisimtue atelafernters lacs tein' ea wsietelvieieloleinvele ied tetera Tom Powers 
AGT Hy OS VAGs 2) shen vacant stotstodelaratateled ase ocs) his cibjeip oveibldenel praia repre ieee Albert Gran 
INEbtie Da rhe s/A4\.(ciclesapetotaieyspacueieiattenipiaielei+ oi ayats ele evel mterete mies Fania Marinoff 
PABREG oe a eiaisteptclshe wa eee Rae ackrete ete nels were wm wie) an; soll Mildred MacLeod 


Act I.—Sitting Room of the Tevis Flat at 189th Street. Act Il.— 
An Apartment West of Broadway. Act III.—Same as Act I. Staged 
by John Cromwell. 


(See page 263.) 


“FLORIANI’S WIFE ” 


A drama in three acts by Luigi Pirandello, adapted by 
Ann Sprague MacDonald. Produced by Cornelia Pen- 
field Lathrop at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, October 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


The Wadew. Naccherine sania ess)s oes sable olbidielae’saisiee Marion Beckwith 
Ropba ssats/aiaiyai's pieatoiaioin arsiviae paves seein» ais la\ la fehata etehtale Hamilton MacFadden 
Doi Cararlto sZOMGH isi) ayera, eye ia stale! ae's)e)e aie) o'elaveioie ele /e ecoreee Harold Webster 
amr ep LOTIAME Ca) iru jei test shaieiniale o\elalalerelers «iefel delerarpiee Margaret Wycherly 
MarcomMaurtans sewesiieaitiz distsla ssadierteisiess:4 bio,sislelemiae viele Jacques Lebaudy 
Dr}, Roberto! Plorianie jc clec ccc ess oe vest ale vee George Bergen George 
RS GHEa sicerunraul pratetaorarey ais «(eaten a ein eveioale mioisialatereis tetas Eleanor Hutchison 






LiAp rani B LOw pea aaae ales Bes Wc sala dioiade Uintelie ela iv'ia)0 veers lasted evened etees Mary Hone 
Signorina Ernestina Gali ennie A. Eustace 
Don Cesarino -Francis Sadtler 
RAR DG UAU a alaUi0 os ale. a alc s)2 aekcasia romp de tee We np cre tava ha a eR Gladys Clarke 
UA SINGLE cic tree 6 Va Uiaig 'd wiatura Seta een we wisheliale ulajmlael a reeanetoNive Gladys Clarke 

Act I—The Sitting Room of the Pension Zonchi, Northern Italy. 
Act II. and III.—A Room in Dr. Floriani’s Villa. Staged by Margaret 
Wycherly and Henry Stillman. 








Dr. Robert Floriani, marrying young, divorces his 
wife, Vanni, when their daughter is three years old, re- 
taining custody of the child. Thirteen years later F lori- 
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ani, called as a surgeon to attend Vanni, saves her life. 
When she is well he, remorseful because he believes he 
may have been partly to blame for the wife’s weakness as 
a young woman, proposes a remarriage, with the under- 
standing that the daughter, who believes her mother dead, 
shall lock upon her now as her stepmother. Because of 
her eagerness to be near her daughter Vanni agrees. The 
girl, resenting another woman in her sainted mother’s 
place, hates her supposed stepmother and, because there 
is no record of a ceremony, believes Vanni to be her 
father’s mistress. When a second child is born to Vanni 
the daughter announces her belief that it is illegitimate, 
at which accusation Vanni rises in rebellion and an- 
nounces herself the mother of her accuser. Then she 
takes her baby and again leaves her husband’s house. 


“THE MAGIC RING” 


A musical comedy in a prologue and three acts by 
Zelda Sears; music by Harold Levey. Produced by 
Henry W. Savage, Inc., at the Liberty Theater, New York, 
October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








DODEING © aintsied s/s)ajninin initia dain w meme endian Wetatine'sletalsiaistelsreluleleia Madge North 
Vizier.!.\. s+) RPualatnipyete eran cintetatetsteleie see eleth siaiciecc'iereie wane Joseph Macaulay 
etal Lal sin stvin cists enw imieisgaaeppaae’smisie <a oho Worthe Faulkner 
Henry) Brock wayls «0 s/s\+ <iseiae'ysisnisiele ¢ «/01 &isjere aterataatehe Sydney Greenstreet 
Rhoebe wy Brock ways. oid<ctds sin sisic aciah tamase-ecl « dlewisia wa siviere Janet Murdock 
Mrs. Bellamy Phoebe Crosby 
TrisivBellamyisenje/ssc letslacc ere lere sts Cooremaodecascuted Jeanette MacDonald 
Tom-(Hammond 50.110. cid dice eols his cclele'sesinicicigs aise ste; Wetoiers Boyd Marshall 
Boo [ne ernann ainrere oteraraiela vin scleistolaieiisra' avals foloiale(atelctars ainte labereiavehotere Ed Wakefield 
Policeman ree. vatices valent ioo al cuties ewialy mletieds ssMelaiee oat Jobn Lyons 
Polly: Cris eta dient ca:a tele atclabcaciaie’s sjs's see eeu barete tens aia taiateulele aaa Mitzi 
Minnie stipe anos cimee dione cone asarnsls Wait Until You See Her 
Moe? Bermmbeimers crises vs odes Pate kishe oe bine oe aetonineien'« James B. Carson 
Stellacc. ec i Rar elol Mare catoi sta starSlata\nia siaia bi a’avnsetabe (era pis) eal ete Estelle Birney 
Specialty Wameorsa cacti sdve cyclamen he abr clueiele Carlos and Inez 


Prologue—A Room in the Seraglio of a Grand Vizier. Act I.— 
Henry Brockway’s Antique Shop. Act II.—Studio of Mrs, Bellamy’s 
Home. Act III.—Same as Act I. 
Polly Church, poor but gifted, is making a living with 
a monkey and a hand organ when she bumps into a magic 
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ring at an antique store and finds herself next act the 
center of a romance which turns out to be positively the 
grandest adventure she ever had. 


“ WHAT’S YOUR WIFE DOING?” 


A farce comedy in three acts by Herbert Hall Winslow 
and Emil Nyitray. Produced by Arthur Klein at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theater, New York, October 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Gerald Warner, known as ‘ Jerry ....ee++e- mara eteletelate Glenn Anders 
Hawkins........ waite «»Harry Lilliford 
Officer Corrigan..... 5 Edward O’Malley 
Edith Somers. ..jc..sssssecscscesccseecesevons . Isabelle Leighton 
Burr Shrewsbury... sc. cccere ce cvcvescvccsies eae OAV Sinlaxetatatate Joseph Bell 
Judge Somersy cise cea eiajeslplvisielsiein's svieclees slcidjedlea'sis ero Norman Hackett 
Christopher Skinner. .....scerecccecesescecees aise nieteicte lets Louis Simon 
Beatrice SKIMNEL s./.'.\sincisisawiairie sie vl Sieie ola o/eislewisieivivies Dorothy Mackaye 
Lyman | Webster.:..'s/sleceid aclsios)s iets d.clele ateisis Sine qr eels siefete) sielelays Hal Munnis 
Bellamy Warners sjeiu cence aacie oleic cries sc o\e cle ¢ oe,s/aleielwieiticlals Shep Camp 
Samuel: Peabody, Skinners. iyo: view o's vicie wee ciepiewele George Pauncefort 
Detective Magee. tiie )cisawelelaisidvloisiv. ele's ners ils eleleleiaipiola cts George Spelvin 
Detective MOrianty..). await etieterclytis\uirisle hie lnssleit «ialtie’e'e/e\> nj Frank Emmett 


Act I.—Scene 1—On the Front Steps. of Judge Somers’s Home. 
Scene 2—Drawing Room of the Somers’s Home. Act II.—Jerry’s 
Rooms. Act III.—Scene 1—The Front Steps. Same as Act I. Scene 
2—The Drawing Room. 


Christopher Skinner is in bad with a rich uncle because 
he married Beatrice. Uncle is coming to town and the 
Skinners decide to frame a divorce, using uncle as a wit- 
ness so he can see for himself. Then, after Christopher 
is again in uncle’s will, the Skinners will meet in Paris, 
remarry and spend the money. Jerry Warner agrees, for 
a price, to act as the necessary co-respondent. The scene 
is set for Jerry’s apartments, but everything goes wrong 
except Beatrice. She gets squiffy on champagne, which 
leads her husband to believe the worst. An adjustment 
of sorts is effected at 10.45 p. m. 
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“ VIRGINIA RUNS AWAY ” 
(“ FoRBIDDEN ”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Sydney Rosenfeld. Pro- 
duced by John Cort at Daly’s Theater, New York, October 
JE 1925. 


Cast of characters — 








For ge Ca CRSP GL.G ob Gon On tae URCODOUGULAHO ECCT Cyril Keightley 
OLED Sse Ate  w aca Pee eee cera s BG CCO ODAC oo coch Roy Cochrane 
RASDOU a ecisig de vie helen Cee IRC Ue ee ciate cnintdctelelaid sie elated Nellie Callahan 
Misa Alice Gargonlarsciactaishiesciaie'ta/sieis ale olsen s\ciste al dieiaipiate tis Mary Young 
THe Wlobher Superionsscccisciste vvisiclelva'cisle’e'slalvicerce seule Lillian Kingsbury 


PrEGerickc \ have. NeoUD velelatiaonlsis ais eieleis v's wees 'e,n\s sissies statele Harry Minturn 
Warginta 5550's). sah atone . Josephine Stevens 
Hastings Westover. ohn Daly Murphy 
Bava WW Suk vier hava sar narsiee gia xcce aialh Simin nipie\cichatni stn masa. abe or pion Rose Winter 
Ns RAP a 3 ...-William Leonard 

Synopsis: Act I. Act II.—At Miss 
Carson’s. Act III.—Same as Act I. 





Virginia, at seventeen, is curious as to the meaning 
and significance of life, and rebellious. She runs away 
from the convent where she is studying and elopes with 
a young man who is no more knowing than she and con- 
siderably less courageous. She takes him to a lecture 
on birth control and then insists on going home with him 
rather than back to the convent. A sane aunt under- 
stands Virginia well enough not to oppose her, treats her 
and her young man as though they were adventuring 
children and soon straightens out Virginia’s complexes. 


“ CYMBELINE ” 


A romance by William Shakespeare. Produced by 
Lee Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, October 2, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 


BRITONS: 


Cymbeline; ‘King: of Britains): 2:5/<)0;0, see cio ae es eiaee pa sore V. L. Granville 
Clover) juris euisiwe musky ae see Ws sisaia slain ie waa pelseeiin ieee France Bendtsen 
POsthumoris | LeOngtus. sas (/p\eielesalele= aisia\s piuis/sid)sie aisiuia siaiais E. H. Sothern 


PLATS cds cigis'e Vials wistoltk Saga wa oa Tae e alana tae entediee Albert Howson 
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Gariderinngs so is}s ths saiela'e sispe nip /anniereminiae & wie iain nr iar latatin Murray Kinnell 
Arviragus...... nie aaievohs tee nie ate aseietavetae tates Biblvisysters aislaisiatats H. Fisher White 
PisaniGs ofc eakeccee cacwed compen meen tateece sictieh ..Vincent Sternroyd 
Cornelius...... Sib a a wreie oie blag = inimical elaine eietalsialcts ab viele aaa’ Frank Peters 
Birat British Lordy tas itastecepmeteaerare sents es ale eatno John MacFarlane 
Second Britioh Lord).)ste(scrscjcc spe aleis ani steluiele’n: 6 wleielalajsivie(einle Forbes Dawson 
Queen. wi... cs suse Hietkniule betel sie inatele eiaisietslniatatniate’siahwet eye Lenore Chippendale 
FLCC Sc ia)n) sir nte vraleecatele cio jalplevenet a sume Ra leimieram vara 6 stare siaeineiig Florence Fair 
A Lady to the Queen Eugenie Webb 
TMOG FON tialaisiwicinecarane ulale Wie elite ptateie siainisteeleieis abi six sieralaiare ste Julia Marlowe 
ROMANS: 
Ta ohh tino) ik clotainis einialasbatetn eialeery waa ietalale:asatvre. ata let yaaa iba Frederick Lewis 
PB MATION Us acre a claen chines Sele ae lese aiasstela/s Ge earn cra feln iar T. G. Bailey 
Katee”; Lime teresa 's u\e's/s.6 sites bas Gas wmle CWP elo.si> ale. Sines vein Wallis Roberts 
A Roman’ Captains. cca neeses eelawd ache toed concen ereee Denis Auburn 
Ay Roma. Cap tala aa wemumicaiaepataa acuisinie alt ated uiein’e eum ehts, Verne Collins 
As French Gentleman r,t cn ceais taisieleeieleis 62 e\eleie o/<iaiclocpirutes Milano Tilden 


An acting version originally arranged by Mr. Sothern 
in two acts and twenty scenes. During this engagement 
Mr. Sothern and Miss Marlowe also played “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “ Twelfth Night,” “ Hamlet,” “ Merchant 


of Venice” and “‘ Romeo and Juliet.” 


“ HAMMERSTEIN’S 9 O'CLOCK REVUE” 
A musical revue by Harold Simpson and Morris Har- 


vey. Presented by Arthur Hammerstein at the Century 
Roof, New York, October 4, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Morris Harvey Cicely Debenham 
William Valentine Phyllis Joyce 
Wynn Richmond Irene Olsen 
Frank Hector Ann Rogers 
Colin Campbell Eya Brick 


A favorite late evening entertainment of English 
sketches and specialties brought over from the Little 
Theater, London. 
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“ WINDOWS ” 
A comedy in three acts by John Galsworthy. Pro- 


duced by the Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New 
York, October 8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Geafirey, iW iare lies iictsa Stats atalelosa'sralnielsie/siareh paiick eistaipianie bs Moffat Johnston 
Fram Wawa te se alent ctale’s Talis! outs als a:s/s/ v'st au) afaletete'e\eca ute v(s wibkale Helen Westley 
Meaty War glia se cisletetele stalotatutg siete: sai baie’ x eis'nis's\eiainiviaie nls 'elely Frieda Inescort 
Joby Marchi \erceiasicisteietain givie’stele ataleinisioie'a s w'eieteleislereta Kenneth MacKenna 


AN Malai dave bia hale Sieahia salad Sid 15 4 /h'sje:e\s/a s'e dale aig et ae Henry Travers 
-+»+Phyllis Povah 
Pale fn ie a: oin' ater aletoteltstatstat sla nia cto} sasieieis' sfale\aie' alaVata’alalalstste-w George Baxter 

Mel Barnabas. ine decbceradas cords adddesdcd dante od Francis Tweed 
Act I., II. and IIJ].—The Dining Room after breakfast, lunch, dinner, 


Three of the Marches, Geoffrey, the father; Johnny, 
the son, and Mary, the daughter, are idealists of a sort. 
Mrs. March is as definitely practical. To the Marches 
comes the chance to take on Faith Bly as a maid, Faith 
being the daughter of a philosopher who washes the 
windows. She is just out of jail after serving a com- 
muted sentence for infanticide. She had smothered her 
illegitimate child to save it from the curse of living. The 
idealist Marches are in favor of helping Faith; Mrs. 
March is against it, but gives way. Faith goes to work 
and two weeks later is caught kissing Johnny. Mrs. March 
insists she shall leave. Johnny insists she shall stay. 
A kiss is nothing, and the girl still needs their help. 
But Faith has other plans. She wants to be loved. So 
she leaves. “ Things are not what they seem, and ideals 
six-a-penny unless founded on realities,” is the Gals- 
worthy text. 
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“ BATTLING BUTTLER ” 


A musical comedy in three acts, adapted by Ballard 
MacDonald from the original of Brightman, Melford and 
Furber; music by Walter L. Rosemont. Produced by 
George Choos at the Selwyn Theater, New York, October 
8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Deacan ) Gratton sia) so ccspke ain kepisielelp sia vila-eoi¥en snails Eugene McGregor 
Miri. Alfised: Buttlend sia:nissc mia/sialcisloieisiajeleicieiss s\sisialvinern aiataieib ete Helen Eley 
DGS OYE: dich 1c be fotos aiosounl tra ovmavicn aimiar Rial teh atalatchal'siainye atsve/s'e's ¢iwisiala Helen La Vonne 
Marigold........... Phe ah siet hip are SaGise SO OROHAT sath eaisaialels Mildred Keats 
GRRE Ae = ieraleis ale ¥oieajcistaie isto nist mtseee io aia(oie|e\& oleieieis o aieeiip ie isteleiaioke ts Marie Saxon 
Rs sGiau fhe wrisisisiaio\e!e\ayois eieisiannieyatwie vein © isis eiaieielarsreth stats is lajeiere George Sands 
Alfred, Butter. a. aster bie steele lee nie nina ates: didlo Sioieh wieahelas Charles Ruggles 
Prank | Bryants/).\.tieuc onmisce betwateie 8016 aaidodh gered eee «...Jack Squire 
Ernest: |Hozier. 42.0.) esnieseanian ns Slateisip pYe}s pie vee pelea ye William Kent 
Sweeney..... albieie b\eiia'b oi eve} sisipiyly'aimisieis'aielee.o'esleissield is /ainibte.e simlejete Guy Voyer 
Spink a sisaioeacs A aielale Sie telas iste tatefats\bdle\bip s:a/s'atclaisfarsieiwa! Teddy McNamara 
Battling, BAvtlersaiasisigavvaiealalatesetele osess\slets(sieie wal ahelk slete/ aver Frank Sinclair 
Bertha Buttlers' so .)0k). descaeabesra Peitete asktow inie's a ielacs «-..-Francis Halliday 
Besture Dancers sic sisgncgn cag coe sists whe ccreised sleniaenate Grant and Wing 
Eccentric Dancers. ....5..000 cede ewes George Sands and Mack Davis 
Exceptional Dame ere.) dui tea'ia ncaa alsa tis aieis'< the ot algu wielpeia George Dobbs 


Act I.—The Home of Alfred Buttler, Silver Lake, N. H. Act 
IIl.—‘‘ Sweeney’s *” at Malba, L. I. Act IlI—The Four Hundred 
Athletic Club, New York City. Staged by Guy Bragdon. 


Alfred Buttler, somewhat resembling in appearance the 
welter-weight champion boxer, whispers to his trusting 
wife that he is, indeed, the champion himself. Which 
gives him a chance to leave home for weeks at a time 
to attend to his training. In the second act, however, 
his wife and all the chorus follow him and the real 
Buttler, liking the joke, insists that the fake Buttler shall 
take his place in the ring. 
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“THE NERVOUS WRECK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Owen Davis, founded on a 
story by E. J. Rath. Produced by Lewis and Gordon at 
the Sam H. Harris Theater, New York, October 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





SA LOL’ Bier wate telelnetachelc tai chersigisie\eisials cisinls «/eie\s eiatale/sya/atale June Walker 
Rreneys iy tl Saraecn comicun wat eniviedsles s: oe/akedielcale aivea ceimasitisie Otto Kruger 
DATA ehaietstaie se SEH GOS AHARGDSD DOTOR EE DOR CLT ON Ce OCIOE RICE COE te Jay Wilson 
Ehicstors Uma erwoo dae jan wsticn os ialan'e/n'clsinw a’ acieis ieleiora,o/srelti olor Albert Hackett 
Jerotie! Uden woes s tepaciie vidiescisnciesisvieemarn sipisins es ae William Holden 
Harriet Underwood. sias 2. isincesnciatedacivaierscgee Winifred Wellington 
DARLEY INAS ore itis cin x iatate a wists 4 ais) n]a\sisi nip aiecetmisyslia wip Aico’ a s/n iatdile Riley Hatch 
MOr Ee raateo sitture sto tel ate oleiniemeneiste a eieres sve (nar 6 intala stave aietaje laa Hobart Cavanaugh 
DAW Deeb isjoeWhae mi aac x titel trchsrss wateaia alors elt vae/s ws.efe caste « J. Elmer Thompson 
Bobs Welle Wris Sacsteerss tities ag teers nines tie oes Se eisies cela aleve Edward Arnold 
Fuas Mrs MN carom perc se en ns asta waieiaeie oe wi einie ay ae sere Joseph Brennan 


Act I—Scene I—Black Top Canyon, Arizona. Scene 2—Living 
Room of Bar M Ranch. Act II.—The Exterior of the Ranch House. 
Ae IlI.—Living Room of the Ranch House. Staged by Addison 
itt. 


Henry Williams, a clerk from Pittsburgh, worries him- 
self into the last stages of nervous exhaustion. On the 
advice of his physicians he goes to an Arizona ranch for 
a long and quiet rest. He is there but a few weeks when 
the rancher’s daughter, to escape marrying a bulky sheriff 
to whom she has been promised, tricks Henry into 
eloping with her. They run out of gasoline, are forced 
to hide on a strange ranch, where they accept jobs as cook 
and waiter, and finally are pursued by both the girl’s 
father and her sheriff fiance. All of which is hard on 
the nervous wreck, though he suddenly finds himself 
quite able to stand it. 
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“ LAUNZI ” 


A drama in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, adapted by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Produced by Arthur Hopkins 
at the Plymouth Theater, New York, October 10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
aeate ate iistaciieave si sieinieisinolpaiee Adrienne Morrison 
...Charles Millward 






RHO SSH CIO TTIDO DE EG ar BOO HDD EC Onatid are gas Xenia Polinoff 

Maa svip arate iaiee yiaiey aidthn iateta ate nie fais’ xcs xioinin lute! slaty at elope Pauline Lord 

SUSE TO SCH COTE oO SOO On MHOOO TGR SS EIOAS CL aD IA0OS Saxon Kling 
edo ptaiecijisesixielerne + etantisemieee acrieisicte yisieielacvein'sle aa sleniee Mary Hubbard 
Hotorata 7 yu[ib caneutnen pels nn amended cuts wan > all eminnne Irene Shirley 
JTS Ae ee darn geodon Gots 5 ya. Ohio ad TOR eee Guess Edith Yeager 
DREGE. beat hein sine maleate pt ered ie as yale es vis ale ve rine Mildred Whitney 
OT CSRS Ba HOO nC CUIC OIC OG NUN OUOUCOEO OES RIDE IAD Edward Robinson 
Dr Vicki lises « wrcinrt core ein terest ante eiais eine eke vet elaceieiatasins ghee Edgar Stehli 
DEBVANIGHE 2 cos ods te menitneetAdmenttelee sechawen ee William J. McClure 
Policeman’: x0 ele ass ein cinels eeiistaisee = peiina es slevarnts Benedict MacQuarrie 
Byatt Soe calets cae aha larcelo ai mie a eehas ei ateiorarssei sisi exsiale'e erelap amiais Albert Bruning 
DEB aced ys 2a tate sicieesteacee sie beni Scie s he sons Mot RO Lark Taylor 





Madame Ivan Christine Compton 

Act I—Scene 1—Living Room in Villa on the Adriatic. Scene 
2—Bedroom in Same Villa. Act II.—Scene 1—Lower Quay of 
Embankment, Budapest. Scene 2—Room in Ivan’s Apartments. Act 
III.—Tower Room in the Country House of Ivan’s Mother. Staged 
by Arthur Hopkins. 

Launzi, innocent and impulsive at eighteen, is desper- 
ately in love with Imre, a youth of twenty. But Imre 
has achieved an even more desperate passion for Launzi’s 
mother, a worldly fascinator of thirty-nine, who will have 
nothing to do with him. Realizing the hopelessness of 
her love Launzi throws herself into the Danube, hoping 
to die. She is rescued, but insists upon believing that 
so far as Imre is concerned she is dead. She asks that 
a beautiful bier be prepared for her and Imre invited 
to see her in her shroud. Alienists advise that Launzi 
be humored in this and the bier is prepared. Imre is 
inspired with pity but not with love. Thereafter Launzi 
lives with the conviction that she is dead. Strapped to 
her back constantly are a pair of angel’s wings, and her 
family and nurses treat her as they assume angels should 
be treated. One night Launzi puts her angel’s wings 
to the test and tries to fly from her tower window with, 
it is assumed, disastrous results. 
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“ THE GRAND GUIGNOL PLAYERS ” 


From the Grand Guignol Theater, Paris. Presented 
by the Selwyns at the Frolic Theater, New York, October 
15,1923. 

UNE NUIT AU BOUGE 


(«A Nicut in a Den’’) 
Drama in One Act by M. Charles Mere 










Lucienne de Martiny..........s000 a ataeinem meres Mlle. Marcelle Gylda 
Le Prince pe nies Byte e(uloisteie)s/dinib\ nial: ola/eo (eis) e\njn'n, e168 chy M. Leo. Brizard 
Le Garcon....... eisie .M. Robert Seller 
Le | Rouge... ssccscees -M. Louis Defresne 
Petit Miouisiniaens wale acid snivdincelcsenere pr aieiw alata ipaleisia etante M. Jules Sylvere 
Bebert fohs'te asiancada sae avecnsis a uleaiee's au tasadwek sae M. Ernest Machard 


LE COURT CIRCUIT 
(‘Tae Suorr Circurr ’’) 
Comedy in One Act by MM. Benjamin Rabier et Eugene Joullot 


Anatole Loupy.......secccccsees wird alate st e'a;cralaltare\h M. Robert Seller 
Robert. i. cvgasece Pavers aaels a Wareara aisles peainnielela’s M. Marcel Des Mazes 
Nina de Cansac... . Mlle. Simone Hermann 
Policio. 2. fiisisancetaswaweacine sis Mlle. Andree Duchesne 





SUR LE BANC 
(‘On Tue Bence ’’) 
Comedy in One Act by M. Henry Hirsch 


Une Midinette (a Shop Girl).......... ..»..-Mlle. Simone Hermann 
Un Vieux Monsieur (an Old Man).........+.. M. Maurice Henriet 
Un Etudiant (a Student)........ ce faere win elard M. Marcel des Mazes 


AU RAT MORT, CABINET NO. 6 
(“Ar Deap Rat, Room No. 6’’) 
Drama in One Act by MM. Andre de Lorde et Pierre Chaine 






Tet General Gregorateg’s y ajsia iv -\e)sloisteivissiatalte ireisisievelsipiaty .M. Paul Bernier 
Comte de Lutzi..... ..M. Jacques Derives 
Deas sain aha tera eicliora in ernteiat co oraiatn v ciakeat ove gare aieig eldinteie sista Mlle. Jane Meryem 
ALCO ain tise SusN soca ten aire aaeteae ee bicisas wamiaereet Mile. Estelle Duclos 
Wietor via Suma. ane me sewn pelates ie giaictcln ain atalieiild M. Louis Defresne 

Un Garcon, I er Agent, et 2 eme Agent, Ist Gendarme, 2d 


Gendarme. 


During a ten-weeks season, of which the above was 
the opening bill, the Grand Guignol Players presented 
the following short plays: 

Nounouche, Au Coin Joli, L’Horrible Experience, Sur La Dalle, 
Alcide Pepie, Les Crucifies, Un Peu de Musique, Catherine Goulden, 
Les Trois Masques, Seul, Gardiens De Phare, Le System du Docteur 
Goudron et du Professeur Plume, Le Kama Sontra, Le Bonheur, 
Le Laboratoire des Hallucinations, La Fiole, Prenez Ma Dame, 
Sol Hyam’s Brocanteur, La Griffe, Petite Bonnie Serieuse. 

During one week Alla Nazimova, having been barred 
from the Keith Vaudeville Circuit because of the boldness 
of her sketch, “The Unknown,” joined the Guignol 


Players, 
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“FOR ALL OF US” 
A play in three acts by William Hodge. Produced 


by Lee Shubert at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, October 15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Frederic Warten) jatcifetcsistcicsidlaletateraiaielole iors eve laeie/visieieteioeieraten(s Frank Losee 
(Walters HiShersis sie »\ncteielste's)ele/elcicla\e's elsia’s]s.c\e'e/nlolsieleisie mire eres Echlin Gayer 
SGIGCYaiartaraweirs evs slaieisiia's(a Sais wip leGieinwlvivis WM als n's,0/0 vivievsle winine Florence Mason 
Mine A Wiarrenpit.icicieccieie cinco visi baa vieisce o/vies'0)s.0\sieieteipialavbierets Marion Abbott 
Bip SB ipa. sails .\x-0's/setaMatclatencleiainie’y oiajne’adinere/narrrepiasias Frank Burbeck 
Bethel Warren cis Scicjnesicteejoiaiaimslard wteta-blac/slele'ale\s\etetyoiateiayaurntnye Belle Murry 






Pom Griswalds sii. \cisissiadainn es isisveaiatie tie e's mais als lela e @isjsteieye William Hodge 
Eugene Merrick.... -Robert Middlemass 
Frederic: | Warren: JinsisisAarciasios cs cleelslsie cievecls'ees cies Frederick Howard 
Dire Dy Sart sts a aivielsieis a pisleieieia niuisietiaible’h v/els Viotereie sfeleleie mtn seo! Philip Dunning 
PAE BR at ase id wie harwrovarnien eine ate oiatalelal a wie lateaverv-nia: w biehaniaigieretiatgts Rita Sherman 


Act I—Sleeping Room in the Home of Mr. Warren. Act II.— 
Library in the Home of Mr. Warren. Act III—Same as <Act II. 
Staged by William Hodge. 


Tom Griswald is foreman of a gang of ditch diggers. 
He whistles as he works. Outside the house of Frederick 
Warren, banker, his whistling attracts the attention of 
Warren, confined to his room by the paralysis of his 
lower limbs. Warren, out of curiosity, sends for Gris- 
wald, finds him a happy Irishman who had found a 
satisfying philosophy of life in the Bible while he was 
spending thirty days in jail for drunkenness. Basicly 
the Griswald philosophy is founded in the belief that 
the body can be no healthier or cleaner than the mind 
that directs its functioning. Right thinking makes right 
living. Gladly he passes on his good thoughts to the 
banker and in time is able to clear the old gentle- 
man’s mind of a beautiful stenographer who had got- 
ten him into trouble. Then the paralysis disappears. 
Griswald, too, is rewarded by finding the beautiful 
stenographer in the banker’s thoughts to be his own lost 
daughter, taken from him in his days of sin. 
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“ THE SHAME WOMAN ” 


A drama in nine scenes by Lula Vollmer. Produced 


by the Independent Theater, Inc., at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Esc Barnsraiecenccc se sisiajcte a aalats c's ale/aiajasls aiwtebi Florence Rittenhouse 
TT bod) Jb cle tncd OAD DO OOS OUP OSA EG ICODOAGEcag Hue oun Thelma Paige 
John Crombie.. ...John J. Ward 
Mrs. Burns..... ..Minnie Dupree 
BAAR iaie CORB care ulavein'e/acistalesviwicjeletn stein ale/aletefa in nta'e aia's wtel wm Florence Gerald 
(GEENA VCO. IRE MONIES OU OBFIOCICCOCHAOC OL OCEUOOL SCAN at Edward Pawley 
BOZVAW AGG riratete  loreltaletetereteioie Cie aetna via folsta: bike Sle ieratanata trate Claude Cooper 
LEDC Gah A AAU A Arion oc Sena Cenc OO HOOCOPROECTBCIMCIO on Jessie Graham 
CCTEG. PAGCOR BRING ireuo HUGE EAH ONCe DOG ODETTE DOSER Ec Allen W. Nagle 
DUSMIGRED nt leis a he cath come ree ec ness salves Selctne wns dos G. O. Taylor 


Scene 1, 2 and 3—Lize Burns’s Cabin. Scene 4—Outside Big 
Jim’s Store. Scene 5, 6, 7 and 8—The Cabin. Scene 9—A Room 
in a Prison. 


Lize Burns has for twenty years lived in a lonely cabin 
in the North Carolina mountains, shunned by her neigh- 
bors as one of the “ hill women ” who had sinned, Craig 
Anson, the mayor’s son, being the author of her shame. 
With her is living Lily, an adopted daughter, an orphan 
she adopted following a fever epidemic. The girl is 
the idol of her heart, though she feels herself unworthy. 
Hearing Lily has been meeting a man at night Lize tells 
her the story of her own shame in the hope of protecting 
her from a similar fate. At the story’s conclusion it 
is evident she is too late. The girl kills herself, and 
when Craig Anson calls at the cabin and Lize realizes 
he again is the man responsible, she stabs him to pre- 
vent his “ laughin’ and tellin’.” She refuses to permit 
her little girl’s name to be brought into the case, and 
calmly goes to the gallows for the murder of Anson. 
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“THE PLAYER QUEEN ” 


A “ poetic farce ” by William Butler Yeats. Produced 
by the Neighborhood Players at the Neighborhood Play- 
house, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Birst! (Old Mami sits srs wale seuaisa vietebialelelp ease da tetera ape Albert. Carroll 
Second JOM Mama Wes cin csroreesacle odes ayepe lars; 3's.o!sig:ela/anlateree wreletela John Scott 
AE Ain Gy ld Mamas wisi vicicice moe eieiniats taut ie elach sine Seren icele eceiatale Leonard Carey 


Od AWiommam'. Weharsias mse els cyeiueya(averaisaie ion leltce s evelein ckels evils Sip wera Reba Garden 
Septimus.... -Dennis Cleugh 
First Poet.. ...-Perry Ivins 
Second Poet.. ..John F. Roche 

















First Citizen..... vayhiaiatale tistalstelelwiereis's 6.6 a OsTerae sarees enTeree a Philip Mann 
Second. Citizens. ses aiciele-awicip steno HO ROR ROOD Polaire Weissmann 
First) Countryman. ...6...cscc0scceeers tovsveseue © s ole'eieieie)s John Taylor 
Second, Countryman... s,scxeecatmis assis eas aa ois «...Marian Morehouse 
Big) Countryman jas cin css ove hap ob o00 eases aiates ‘aie ..-Charner Batson 
His. Wife. <iccans abe Nolounierat sala aetaminiatels e) aja d/ sia, in lates (ea ralerne Joanna Roos 
Qld "Beggars... scisieisiaeey wales Sielaenteieiaia wie/aletsle sista wil wisloieln wie Perry Ivins 
Prime) Minister avs stieie caters cietsipeisiy-s scotelsie0|o\s03 .... Douglas Garden 
INOS A Gia ciare ete seca ceca tater Rinlaren ibstele oo arpa ereiwcarele, clarence Pamela Gaythorne 
Bourthy Bilayer soatarava aeiote gate ante piste) 8ie/aselehe/e ot dsrbi » etale: Wes (ale eles Dan Walker 
DIEM SP layer setelele alias ste te otaptes eiarauato rd iatate tess cls/o,oiazess bala vars aimoln aie Lily Lubell 
Two's Musicians. netic canteen nee aie aioe Martin Wolfson, Ira Uhr 
DEO HO UCE IE ire ste ors cts aiesesioleratate: a \nielea/iieteierssa:¢ Sloud)y misleuate as Esther Mitchell 
DGCHOG Chinen see unease Malan atanete ir aids eaves wack ain wine Aline MacMahon 
PERO? Grishiopyessi:s (isle sree cktae aatie ee eidkia cla ele ie co cieitsaik oe eins John Campbell 
Four Pages...Joanna Roos, Ruth Lee, Ann Schmidt, Frances Cowles 
Two.) Bangmenss. sieves sce wens are Philip Mann, Alfred Hagnauer 
Other Citizens........ Sea Scobsacsos Adeline Ruby, Charles Wagner, 


Blanche Talmud, Arthur Reed 
Scene 1—An Open Space at the Meeting of Two Streets. Scene 2 
—The Throne Room. 


During this, its tenth subscription season, the Neigh- 
borhood Players also presented Bernard Shaw’s “The 
Showing-up of Blanco Posnet ” (given in conjunction with 
“The Player Queen ”) ; “ This Fine-Pretty World,” a folk 
play of the Kentucky mountains by Percy Mackaye; the 
Festival Dancers in “ An Arab Fantasia ” and “ Buffoon,” 
and “The Grand Street Follies.” Nine special per- 
formances of H. R. Lenormand’s “Time Is a Dream” 
were also given. 
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“ GINGER ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harold Orlob and 
H. I. Phillips. Produced by Harold Orlob at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, October 16, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
RE AVaLe Welle ics sie s/ciss hx cla po. c’e visls(s's s.a:ple wise s 5 0 em elon Nellie Breen 
Dire Wate wea crete ats at elele cisicysierm wle's Sie visiwinin'svlelavisieisinivivienw's Olive May 
Willie) Bale ccisn ceicne cccewevosecaseceinessvasces sss slvivie Joe Mack 
Marjorie Frayne........ aioe sida’ s olatbipin eieisya/e'sle plaiatere' kia Sibylla Bowhan 





A Bingen ictdclccate pis ins osiajeig bei nidaleinain'e vie setsisieie si eeie'eiel ae Virginia Andersen 
Dick Warewell..........++.- epetataie sale secvintal s sremie ciate wiiars Walter Douglas 
Clix Viuniginsaeaidcieaisccstevics servos e'e Ber becry Cahooe Norman Sweetser 
Virginia Warewell — ‘‘ GINGER ”’........0-seeeeeeeeee Leeta Corder 
Joe BaglevVccssiccssncssnrccenssces Aru NAGHB ReaD eat deans Thos. F. Swift 
POGe Bagley: OYecieuiuies apiie ads eis visis sles es sia)s\p'se lo ais.astee Chas. J. Stine 


Act I—Porch Bazaar at Mrs. Warewell’s Country House, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. Act II.—Scene 1—Joe Bagley’s Camp, Catskill Moun- 
tains. Scene 2—A Forest in the Catskills. Scene 3—Bagley’s Camp. 


“ THE DANCERS ” 


A play in four acts by Gerald du Maurier. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
Vol October 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Risrelelsiessu/aiaiata<eie vie Kevitt Manton 
Richard Bennett 
Macloonintieva nscuiee es anne Seen Vise sas preva de secidclan Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
Maxine: 7... saisiece ec seus RAS BORE Ie SOUEIC OIE Oo: ROUIRC Eee Jean Oliver 
Settler wen sean ewonciacns Bia pyeik a \n/etsiejalaiece wiatnaiais| ale’aieiatas Monroe Childs 
sf Little PWTHEG. to cipacistestalsapetenye oicta ee ais /aietaealafane/ateratele Alfred Holborn 
Bpetaveiaty\e elvatg ts fetta tetcie' a ais tation oe ainra| was ace stare wimiaba isla sere Barbara Bennett 

is widhs erinsays a cpus ¥ia'altie bis nai mas 's)e Be! slh’e 68 A-65's niin aisialeis 9.5 Edwin Hensley 

RE otal dpe arate amtate se a ain alesis ay w'akeleys stale cietalaipatatc) a) nravera‘e Almerin Gowing 

sta sister aati Metals is alana; a\o)e/a stn /a tee ofa ale Templer Powell 

William J. Donovan 
BEDS ORDO SDH TANS D0 SOO 5a SOO CR ABIEIOO OOOH Edmund Gurney 

AS RCORCD Scat an Sao brs ASRS ORGAO om phe He acer aa James Velton 

SOO oti) Oa cor aren: BOR EE OORNS eae BH Henry Skelton 

Save (nla a aiPiAiays miata ele ate ate minor inIMis Wale, 01's = lure ivedatan A'inayer cael Alex Huban 
Carley. ss eiaciarasy 4 aeien siaeis ta ee Wie ae bis a ata meres Wadia Barton Hepburn 
Pid igs ya'es ics bos hia aga den we ee ciehcs as nia een melee atelancvine ele John Whiffen 








Mrs. Gabrielle Mayne Daisy Belmore 
Miss. ‘Phoebe Pringles. ssp acle kore Ase oaaoecaaneles he Vera Mellish 
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George Fothering. . 6.3.0... niece sisieltiy mieicle pate vvis vie H. Langdon Bruce 

Una Gio wery ese .'siaclarc cals iors « «lel vetein oatrtete ls ls syelsls si a's sseiee sie Flora Sheffield 

Wiyars), Carristhere s)cjuisie/aacr isis) aleleiele t(sistale/edia:e's\ sta/ele.e(ahe na stata nie Pat Somerset 
ACT Ill 

Weta Loweryse\ cians sls ates /ereerspetebets ys ios Wareateiotar ise) d/acereare yee ateisya Flora Sheffield 

Pr feist a bis broieseeaiane inte pitts it pone eebemb lat elo ralnde ao) eNetalnc satay Affie Chippendale 

Mrs. Mayne... :'ssic,.%ts's:sipsaiale tie wleisiors sfo/oale pisie\s vie(eise.s siein@igincs Daisy Belmore 









..-H. Langdon Bruce 


George Fothering.... Richard B He 
«+». hichar enne 


Lord Anthony Chievele 





Bully Mivarsjateista cis’ nie sino -Almerin Gowing 
MECN GS 56 end ato Gomoro into mapetoista aie alaiels die)s s eistateieter eres Jean Delval 
WIBIL OS sclaariasielsiodncis ease eheteinietat mia eiena a pial ste wis te tatu alers Francois Godchaux 
Arrotiaer.) Walters «sie 9 sieves lafelnis as inteimalstoi sia) <ivie s h,0/0 e elclelaitinterate Anton Cucci 
ACT IV 
Stage “Managere:s i's cc sic cciv stele aiauisiae wn)! owes iene ¥inln'dp hla wee Jean Delval 
Evan (Garrat here avicters'cini els ateisveobeitinin sapere ain avcls (o's wis rars aie setare Pat Somerset 
Jeanne, “Maxine’s Maids ct iccclee cauiespindiviess anna s Georgette Passedoit 
FARING Ss sista ciel ctalere lale, cher Ma Her carpe Ge: UN stoic) sv ata/e'slaatb atster pe eterna Jean Oliver 
Wohm Canrathersivacsias sieeiaipsie saat sins s/eatdielele, erase e eisie miele Templer Powell 
The. Duke! of Winfielda cies: geraus se sie «cos ans eateries Wilfred Noy 
Tord Anthony: Chieveleycicscisvicaisic sie e/scle c.cesicie ne oe sis Richard Bennett 


Act. I—Western Canada. Act JI.—London. Act III.—Hotel 
Savoy, London. Act IV.—Back Stage in a French Hotel. 


As plain Tony, Anthony Chieveley is running a 
saloon and a cabaret in Western Canada, when he is 
notified that he has succeeded to a title and a fortune in 
England. He is eager to return because he has left Una 
Lowery, the sweetheart of his youth, waiting for him 
over there. But also he hates to leave Maxine, a dancer, 
of whom he has grown fond in his own café. In England 
Una has been less faithful. She, too, is a dancer, though 
in society, and has succumbed to the insidious influences 
of the supper club, American jazz and the importunings 
of a handsome dancing partner. When Tony comes for 
her she finds it impossible to marry him and put upon 
him the burden of her shame, so she kills herself. Six 
years later, Tony, still heavy hearted, finds Maxine 
dancing in Paris and they decide to patch up their old 
romance. 
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“ WHITE DESERT ” 


A drama in four acts by Maxwell Anderson. Pro- 
duced by Brock Pemberton at the Princess Theater, New 
York, October 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Michaels; Kame sa ticiciclao) c's, «sin; sieye/ole!s,»;cla\ese/e/piel 610\e/ale\e)«ld\e)e\ulers Frank Shannon 
harry Kamer ralnicstsiatsichaisieln {stele sicis'sis/slo/aelain, tis'e\e cininloie ater etalte sais Beth Merrill 
Sverre Peterson George Abbott 


ANNI) PELCKGOR: ateinis\ Vel laiaie's td Gaias sieve ecdlpielpissielesiee ....Ethel Wright 
DG buies crctetatetein areversin etka uieseipretctslsteiletarcisinieiceisieie si efile everese inte eth John Friend 

Prologue—A Snow-Covered North Dakota Prairie. Act I., Il., Il. 
and 1V.—Inside and outside Michael Kane’s Claim Shack. Staged by 
Mr. Pemberton. 





Michael and Mary Kane have moved on to a North 
Dakota homestead in the middle of winter. Their near- 
est neighbors are the Petersons, Sverre and Annie. Peter- 
son, a bantering, romantic type, welcomes the coming of 
Mary, younger and more attractive than his wife, with 
such a show of pleasure that the moody Michael grows 
jealous. Knowing Mary had come to him when they 
were engaged he has long harbored ugly suspicions of 
her self-control and finally openly accuses her of frailty, 
calling her scarlet names. Angered and resentful Mary 
determines to be even with Michael. When a blizzard 
ties up the countryside while Michael is away, she invites 
young Peterson to keep her company. When Michael 
returns she confesses. Feeling his share of blame, 
Michael tries to forgive her and cry quits. But at sight 
of Peterson he knows he cannot. Mary starts away and 
Michael, taunted beyond his endurance, grabs a shot- 
gun and shoots her dead. 
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“ ZIEGFELD FOLLIES ” 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics by Gene Buck; 
music by Victor Herbert, Rudolph Friml, and Dave 
Stamper. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, New York, October 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Brooke Johns Fanny Brice 
William Roselle Olga Steck 
Bert Wheeler Paulette Duval 
Hap Ward Marie Callahan 
Lew Hern Betty Wheeler 
Arthur West Edna Leedom 
Harland Dixon Hilda Ferguson 
Paul Whiteman Linda 
Alexander Yarkovlefft Dave Stemper 
The Empire Girls Harry Short 


Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra 
Staged by Ned Wayburn. 


“ NOBODY’S BUSINESS ” 


A comedy in a prologue and two acts by Frank Mandel 
and Guy Bolton. Produced by Robert McLaughlin at 
the Klaw Theater, New York, October 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








Brakemans 66.00.5205 nsiesteovees see wiin’s maa’ ata oitaneral Alfred West 
Were; Smnithtia: aie! cle\siaatts wc eis Ghia slalom eiote stele s Josephine Drake 
Marjorie Benton......-.+eseeee esienieeiceescdicies oe Francine Larrimore 
Jerry Moore....sesusescsicccssorces Be epnsiie ee les wniain stale Louis Bennison 
Train Conductor cia ifeloinrelsiaeatcteta .Arthur Sparks 
Pullman Conductor........-++0+ ms eie(ai¥ie 0a. 6(¢ 6 n'abie elajuialeratsterd Paul Yaple 
*“s Uncle?” > Willie! \ Travers’. svivlve his s)e'e's v0.60 \v.0's.0 0 viaisclna' Burke Clarke 
Arthur Moore.........+ Miniolad eipiaiited ats he 6 6:0 siacera\e Bidets Charles Webster 
Dick | ADDGtt 555 sieves conus du ecle Oeirmen cic vie anvtite ne Fred Irving Lewis 
ETANION sotsiuln sie s alalcin'es oh acctele ajelereie inte rnta’ int wibrelaseiate at siaiv ielatsreisanis Caryl Gillin 
DUC ONE ee cietaieaiiis,sralhy alae sin micialelntersteisteiateiwinli(ate icles’ di esep's aitarein Frank Dae 
Pail: Ceegory ae <a\edpsida sine Ghe nae paailnn eens ne et aene Frank Conroy 
OAT ERED ies sles pole uate niceties cx eelver47a/e vigiais oe eateries Wallace Ford 
Savannah...... njaieeivis sina a] a elele ela aia tania 16% bia'a(a by «tails eloieiy' Elaine Davies 


Prologue—Rear of an Observation Car. Act I.—Scene 1—Jerry 
Moore’s Apartment, New York. Scene 2—Vera Smith’s Apartment, 
New York. Act IIl.—Scene 1—Vera’s Apartment. Scene 2—Jerry 
Moore’s Apartment. Staged by Frank Conroy. 


Marjorie Benton believes it possible for a girl to go 
to New York and work out her destiny just as a man 
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does. So she starts from Chicago with her sketchbook 
in her hand. On the train she meets Jerry Moore, one 
of the rich, helpful young men of Broadway always will- 
ing to assist pretty girls out of difficulties. He offers 
to buy an option on Marjorie’s future, but she refuses 
to sell. Later, in New York, after she has discovered 
a poor pianist to be a rotter, and a young banker to be 
her true love, she is forced to confess that on one occasion 
Jerry Moore had spent the night in her rooms. But that 
was all. The banker believes her, though his friends 
do not, and they are married. 


“THE SWAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar, translated 
from the Hungarian by Melville Baker. Produced by 
Charles Frohman at the Cort Theater, New York, October 
23, 1923; 


Cast of characters — 








Dr Nicholas’ (Agis.sese\c sia\cios\etolel se ciejelsielerelels\e alsie a ecasiofe! Basil Rathbone 
George ....George Walcott 
VAR BQNGW wales sid uie aS Reiatn els] Delete’ a elas sisladtianntnu dia alpeale soe Alan Willey 
PXTAC ERE MEOAEFICE, 1 5 vialsiele oe e/a six oon sls sere wie}e afareinte seiain aie ere Hilda Spong 
BL LLU SSS ARE BRIO DECOR Ee CEEO HET GR DER AFC vcs Eva LeGallienne 
Wathen) MyACINEn Vins sstrialsiacedel scliiaae.sisiass suiae el aed « Halliwell Hobbes 
DV RAPIEOLDRS wt aisipio id ished iain wtetate nae wins siclas aia) hey erate\einte\b sal byeca +....Alice John 
PPC OE AID OLE sets, sizia vsi2ie 5 dG. 0 0 0% Philip Merivale 
Colonel Wunderlich Henry Warwick 
Commi Mitac mse eae eietorek a caine ticle sitetrntreh cp etetetei ise Carl Hartberg 
Alfred}... leas aaah cteisih cates alishet isin dia Sin! alotaraiacs aha: pints Stanley Kalkhurst 
RAERAC ace Mat ema ae haste id cae wacenerdinacka eset eda anions Richie Ling 
DEP IRRGH SORsd ndrie HOC OCMC Sen tits tOCrO Ere ati ag ins Nancie B. Marsland 
Princess. (Maria Dominica: o's..\0/. sis\0 cece sisbieunn owes Alison Skipworth 
GomR fesse css cee h csls evel s cdileeeleieutle ae Maren elt Geraldine Beckwith 
Ladies ia) Waiting’. \cciss ee.cijccjae since Jane Shaw and Margaret Farr 
Lackeys ieee .ecleees alate tataiptale ates Boswell Davenport and Tom Collins 
PRuaadine, oc side sites es awaits lbiied sia cites Jack Cobb and Stanley Grand 


Act I.—A Pavilion in the Garden of Beatrice’s Castle. Act II.— 
A Reception, Room in the Castle. Act III.—The Drawing Room of a 
Suite in the Castle, Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


(See page 77.) 
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“ SCARAMOUCHE ” 


A romantic play in four acts by Rafael Sabatini. Pro- 
duced by Charles L. Wagner at the Morosco Theater, New 
York, October 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Lesnr chess. sicise's isn farsis camer seine Hain seh divielaxGhelsie iets 9 ere William Crimans 
Hey. Ghapelengtacss cms cca taretiteretisie vid bioie se s.cre/eis ord eta Stanley Howlett 
Plovimornd ) Binet. 2, wie.ay s sstelesaee me cies aivels.oblelss'aleieie 4 H. Cooper-Cliffe 
Pierrot...... ROR UP LOA Pion pc abe 4 «»Knox Herrold 















Polichinelle M. Kerrigan 
Harlequin.. ...Allyn Joslyn 
Rhodomont. 3)s3/.)s)01s 016.0150 a1 sine .-Walter Timmis 
PBSAUGTIONS sis ares cibic elaic nana Pion olen etelpibi al ria')e k/piele'ale eveioice Herbert Belmore 
Bean dors Fe sin vtateore ve cote c neue ere eed Wafers isieis eicielo ca)e's Arthur De Langis 
DCRLAIORCHEG «aks <s'5)A0j0 sda eh OR iab Gels b ols. ove! sia niu ie Sheldon Stanwood 
GHMeNG cues Ue sla bisa ae Uae 2a Wie'e hip 4 > 9 oie%e)> wiepte Vivienne Osborne 
Colgawbine 5c) son einige a bee See CIN END hiainit pie din eld sis sib Dorothy Tierney 
The | Deena. n'a ou ves cee ai iee ea RF in dIdS divi nin else eveidip gre Mary Cecil 
Phillippe de! Valmorin. \scicibescesis osjscieie «cele s bialceise E. J. Ballentine 
Andro’ ‘Lonis, Morega. cscnacuumeeviseleh sce vecuveudms Sidney Blackmer 
PROMO RS ace evi p ie sterols Sen kn eRe cate © Bah in/s 0\<\5 lain wees ae Orlo Sheldon 
Quentin’ De. Kercadion (2 5 a)saatiach sis as ca s\sadeesh dese John L. Shine 
Comtesse; "De Plougastel ii «:jtive sevesise's celseee siaclee clea Percy Haswell 
Alling’ Des Kered digi. bebceuiels usit a ceie slsivicren oa Margalo Gillmore 
Gervais Me) La Pour. UN Ae mneeeine ah neki’ «veleaiiedale Frederic Worlock 
Chevalier De Chabrillane.........0ceececcsscceseess Louis Le Seuer 
Sergeant of Acendarmories scale sus eee es ese bse vtle viene ects Tim Walters 
Fencing Master ...John Turner 
DOO LL itenabic sucine siesta erent pliattlc ate wale elaleis detente William Crimans 


Act I.—The Garden of the Breton Inn at Gavrillac. Act II.—A 
Barn Near Guichen. Act IIJ.—Green Room of the Feyday Theater at 
Nantes. Act IV.—Mme. De Plougastel’s Salon in Paris. 


Andre Louis Moreau, an orphaned aristocrat, sees his 
friend, the Abbe Phillippe de Vilmorin, killed before his 
eyes by the Marquis of Azyr, who resents his (Phil- 
lippe’s) revolutionary utterances. Andre thereupon turns 
revolutionist and swears revenge upon Azyr. Escaping 
the home of his godfather, where he is sought by the 
government agents, he joins a band of strolling players 
as Scaramouche and continues to foment interest in the 
revolution from the stage. Finally he comes, upon Azyr 
and is about to impale him upon his sword when he 
learns that he is his own father. 
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“CEDIPUS REX” 


343 


Adapted by W. L. Courtney. Produced at the Century 
Theater, New York, October 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Gidipus Rex...cccccccccrvcceveccssscvecscensssscevees Martin Harvey 
DOCASEA arate niasisinsl seis nels ea Nia aaesisin asain se a aia lai ainyetaieiei Aste aonte Miriam Lewes 
(Brat fols aR t/t Go AR OTE Ceo DD OURO AMID MEET SEO ECaOr Gordon McLeod 
EITORLAS ake ia-avare cha crainralalslnieintelalwia'¥ s/ele sl #wiaelelsle s ciala Qawiele/d Sinisa Fred Grove 
Messenger from Corinth........seeeeeccevssessevererns Walter Pearce 
An Old Servant of Laius..........++- De atet fe e\ aieieie SC baaH Harvey Braban 
Messenger from the Palace........... Ss orimorn +.+..Bugene Wellesley 
AS Pricatwre maleicevaiasi tate eitieteis:divie cielnia'sjc(e eiais.s avers visit area stew si G. Fredericks 
Leader of the Chorus.” Stee ee bated poate ie Hubert Carter 






1st Attendant on Jocasta. Mesta aramielnia arietduslewererat a se Mary Gray 
2d) Attendant on) Jocasta.. ssiioscivatiow socsseciervesise «.».-Ann Furrell 
Incidental Music by W. HH: ‘Hudson 


The Sir Gilbert Murray translation of the Sophoclean 
During this engagement Sir Martin Harvey also 
played “Via Crucis,” “ Burgomaster of Stilemonde,” 


text. 


and 


*“* Hamlet.’ 


“ STEADFAST ” 


A drama in three acts by Albert Koblitz and 5S. J. 
Warshawsky. Produced by George H. Brennan, Inc., at 
the Ambassador Theater, New York, October 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Rabbi Nathan \Judan yess sjyeibene ad aaeines atnele,o-tip e010 be Frank McGlynn 
MBSA es arreicitelt stig citehaTe astra Gitevete cist ats Marie Reichardt 
Dry ABRahip DUA ye. snr ebay edness hue kdse bites veiet sce Henry Mortimer 
Do ON otha GRO RRO MEDC E ODOC hbk CUOGORTIIGER IR RARIT I Rexford Kendrick 
SBN areata, deatetaratcconated hatetotar states cies tiaestoat dat svebste level pintebate ty Mirsrah at Leona Hogarth 
BOT NOs re sinieeteters cites wate we Wile ie nial sture’e loleltarslalele Bisihteta oir arate Billy Pearce 
Solomon! Maetowsan ees 5.0 soe weds se pedae cinueett tenes Robert Conness 
Plovente)Marcuson’. 12\tiep ssa iy ten nls bis, Neerateree eieinis Lulu Mae Hubbard 
Marian (Burtonsar esis iositihe ete: cpiagitecesiauins Marie Louise Walker 
Cantons Maravitzsy sends cincatelaay ceca cdots .. George Henry Trader 





Batlefi thas vet dentine ste orate ate anil a cesium aces Charles H. Cline 
Act I. and II.—Living Room in the Rabbi’s Home. Act I1.—Study 
in the Marcuson Home. 


Rabbi Nathan Judah, content, serene and steadfast in 
his allegiance to the orthodox Jewish faith, is sorely 
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tried when he learns that his daughter, Sarah, has been 
betrayed by the son of his best friend, and that his son, 
Morris, is determined to take unto himself a Gentile wife. 
He manages to bear up under these calamities, though 
his heart is threatened at the end. 


“ RUNNIN’ WILD ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by F. E. Miller and 
A. L. Lyles; music and lyrics by James Johnson and 
Cecil Mack. Produced by George White at the Colonial 
Theater, New York, October 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Uncle Mose....sccecsresereresees veveeoes aie ntac Gpintelstate C. Wesley Hill 
Wuncle*y Amos, J.isiieocinteielseiatglales'scisislasres.s's Pulereloinieterate Arthur D. Porter 
Loni) Suarpere ns ov sekoleiciasiiceea aeisins ntataia/btalpisle sisieratarpiste Lionel Montagas 
ECHOl Petits rs tals aval sistete/sielslaleinintalstetatsislee’e\eieje/et'a\s jets oilers Revella Hughes 
ASC MeO. bene dase uve canis enue niemiatee 66 eieeimlstate alate George Stephens 
Detective Wise........... Matsla hie verieie aie c aianer ace wriela pteler tele Paul C. Floyd 
Mra.) :Sitas: Green). 's {r.us!spiatteisietalecs amiss alelelaetie sree sic Mattie Wilkes 
Mandy Little......... Savalas aibiatniais we ieia bielsis wis eile mete cheney Ina Duncan 
WGAIBAE Sais aicivic aie eislelaaivistein ane aaila Re tletsy as uia!alnielatelaisie lates Adalade Hall 
Steve Jenkins. sie sce sheees mm eeiatarels ein. Feih elaine stereo teres F. E. Miller 
Bam Weck so .ais3 dessivish ceunies clase eae ss ai wialetorele ais ieieistotiate A. L. Lyles 
Willie: /ALaVe {hurts bisiatolactolee eiieiateta cable's ote ees artic siete’ icieia wrewtere Eddie Gray 
Chel ORE CAP oialn die cta:a ala pipeiaia Wn wralainin’s wes. e'v)ale/tva/sioiaie ala Tommy Woods 
Head Waiter............¢ atckatere releiataalevereleisis)eve ete e't.a/aanratee Charles Olden 
MUUEN CLA ss s'e'c cia vols ieulk GUmetaly ev ersites bice des caalenty Elizabeth Welsh 
Silas) Green vi\./ciooicjcemiain sitveiteteiet Pintirutaiaete a Wistalsievetaiens ia J. Wesley Jeffrey 
DORE Ma DOAII , iahy) oa. a'aie sins Hae wa inietelainien = <7 alais's,u'e'syai¢ James H. Woodson 
Sam | Slootrig:? cobic ewe vivivic eae ome seas aiie.s vr ayes ln diecld George Stamper 
Daey Tankys.\, vais ola conteataesmieatesia Bitte wiaisie's Katherine Yarborough 
MEME Sec 412-26 on Uisls  seols als cinta eimeeadeo sie tial aie wr ole ea acetate emit Bob Lee 
LIGhthIiNg Se 2s chine va wlceie ec enwemes Medel ie! a ohana eeiehetotate Ralph Bryson 
Mnpeling rowers <t/s/. ec vb laa esis sistnnialetioss ave. 6 e.5'sia'p iota Georgette Harvey 


Act I.—Scene 1—Market Place, Winitow nl Scene 2—Railroad Sta- 
tion. Scene 3—Four Corners, St. Paul, Minn. Scene 4—Rondo 
Street, St.. Paul, Minn. Scene ge Cabaret, St. Paul, Minn. Act 
IIl.—Scene 1—Levee, Jimtown. Scene 2—Street, Jimtown. Scene 
3—A Deserted Barn, Jimtown. Scene 4—Street, Jomtown. Scene 5 
—Country Club, Jimtown. 


A colored vaudeville loosely strung with the adven- 
tures of Sam Peck and Steve Jenkins, the familiar team 
of sharper and boob. 
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“CYRANO DE BERGERAC ” 


A poetic comedy in five acts by Edmond Rostand. 
Produced by Claude Bragdon at the National Theater, 
New York, November 1, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Cyrano) de: Bergerac. .iccciiacpsisccincs secvendncvecnsas Walter Hampden 
Christian. de) Newvillette sii... 55 cicdpecevecnsiccencsetoe Charles Francis 









Comte de Guiche........ ..-Paul Leyssac 
Ragueneau.,.. ..Cecil Yapp 
Lee BROb Koy diode anise qAleinais cepa s biaihiaeald ppl ewan ae lad 9 Ernest Rowan 
Carbon. de Castel-Jaloux.....cccsccscaercrerencenes H. E, Humphrey 
BSPTer eis cline aiseiies bite pe Roimisiaye eRe stele pie lbidia/agr aware dete -William Sauter 
Wicomfte’ de Valvert sc iisiavisisive'elc. <lvn\siaie/s 0.0 vleiaaie 4leiavals Reynolds Evans 
PAP WERT iwileta sree cawhioh Breiniat «ca siete la Wiatelarstore tale ernie Thomas F. Tracey 
Second Marquis..... DenapA Dy ee steik kp iniaiaalwietpea/a nt eietstass or Joseph Latham 







orneamnts  d ted Norman Hammond 


Bellerose. . .Antonio Salerno 

















JOdeleti: Vevs civ acne e Gasdcievcadreehe dn aie Leb tayee Le Roi Operti 
MULLS W aa Nibisiciereib cialetare aleitie.e|2, ataaisleschainia'a.ola.ciataletsipiatnle William H. Stevens 
Briss ms ls rs ciessid scidialeloniaeisios ala Yolainlalate ie’ le ipie/a is ate sletalete arate Albert G. West 
A Busybody........ aia niale olasna oinle Wye ceivie eae gale a e's jefeiety sais P. J. Kelly 
A PWEMMIEEEOOK oy 15 «sib 'e'n piaititelasinipis: Vice tine 6.0 aplersin Maa eae ae John Alexander 
ED ARLORTARI A stele 'alsisiaicicislens tiple isiel pi hisis eal pieleia(s mini ota seaieas Sie os Louis Polan 
A Spanish Officer.. William Sauter 
PAE Biighbs EA OTBO MAAN s/s \h ailais sla valois r.olp/viale(n nisin arial vious) Fiehk a(alsisie nia Jay Fassett 
UAL SE ONMOT acta 5 ye'alaials)¢ eal Tay siaisiale ess aieiats siavaielavelsya\chelsiy a aetna a Allen Thomas 
DAL ENTR IA tps nie abn’ klein) soba DiAis bara’ py aieie ela/ald we Al/ese al acasatw: SM hx msg vad hth Whe Marcel Dill 
PASIOUNGL GN IBTIY sig c/alarn sicrora stave nielcis/avers ata eiale mn. oid ol greiieiecsiiig John E. Trevor 
a GHAL ARIANA, 4s oi blelaraieratra tale tient a elcie date aie aie aletalctaldixitnr ih Bernard Savage 
A MGMCAZOLD iy hit vtnialatelsinters ater x ats lecaay Oar b aterm eteleta raise pionse H. E. Humphrey 
ERIM BOOM ace Wits utics: ata avis alo lk wid ointsenvatn.o:dlatalslsin sioieinisip. eco nipinin van Anthony Jochim 
FU EACKDOCK OE) .\sc.asncepieecicievisiagde aie a «...Cedric Weller 
OUTED GH) ENG BILEr, vai, yic'nse ae. vinie uw eaiaie gia wb s ae hss vain o's Allen Thomas 
PAD RCO DION IG Tele islaceia cheidivtess/etc/ehaistele tis es siagicba'c nerd . Norman Hammond 
MOZEGE as eo painueonn tr cla cera cea her eiay rebar ee Carroll McComas 
BOE GCHAR bo ia.osios:s co o v celeaiy nelson semiborsiosableste woos Ruth Chorpenning 
DIGS ate M nlataieieveo[a'a:fieias's aicas @eiticrs eels we pind mis plow nce 6:ein 66 hahiaise Mary Hall 
Psu OL BNE OR GAL) « en pe eles aisieis ler aisle ala sigtaaitie atts We pisiriela Mabel Moore 
PR | BOUDIEHG 1 sos coe sais vnmaieunen .Margaret Barnstead 
A Flower Girl.......... Behe ‘Elsie Herndon Kearns 
BY \COMPAIONIES As c's cite reas cen sacinies vidinb ns ewes ae Isabelle Garland 
Another \Comedionwes «jean oieida. do casa doe rered winigaiinitaalad Anne Tonetti 
Mother Marguerite de Jesus......sesevcscssceceseccreceees Mary Hall 
Shgter Maree hie sj. satarad sjaivees ane ovens oio, coiletarste nN araasinaie Vere ctehs Mabel Moore 
Sisber MG Were se eaters res ointal cate sso cin tases cin Retake elton Elsie Herndon Kearns 
ARLES Cintiter sonidvctiem telrebe sei se ealen etarictiaae cra seace Ethel Fisher 


Act I.—A Performance at the Hotel de Bourgoyne. Act II.— 
The Bakery of the Poets. Act III.—Roxane’s Kiss. Act 1V.—The 
Cadets of Gascoyne. Act V.—Cyrano’s Gazette. Staged by Walter 
pyle: Incidental Music from Walter Damrosch’s Opera, 

yrano.”’ 


_ This new English version of the Rostand classic done 
in verse by Brian Hooker follows the familiar adventures 
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of the valiant longnose from the Hotel de Burgoyne to 
the Bakery of the Poets, and later through the poetic 
episode of his pleading with the fair Roxane beneath her 
balcony as her handsome lover’s substitute, followed 
by the battle of the Cadets of Gascoyne and Cyrano’s 
death in the yard of the convent to which Roxane re- 
tired after the passing of Christian. 


“THE DEEP TANGLED WILDWOOD ” 


A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly. Produced by George Tyler and Hugh 
Ford at the Frazee Theater, New York, November 5, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 














James Parka, Leland: ic ciscdtameawaeas ss eke oon Gena James Gleason 
Harvey, Wiallivk. ned sicce te onve maine iam sldis disc cidlele € eipteree Robert McWade 
Vet Warten PPAttersons s\./s aves tininiiate aitle)s mie: bis lols bash israle bieteta T. M. Cahill 
CARLY TAVLCA GO ote s\y.c sisVaislelsiolewsinieistotaininiayareiels Sir islereicls ist bielsiateisiatalsiae Devah Morel 
PARODY garde OP ais y),’.'aitecatetaleatelstalsleiicice!s's ap siuicialeiaters Blanche Chapman 
Edwin Palmers Corliss.ce cuties acids a'sitidldiciedsince-ewhe George Alison 
Brancine: iar POrge.ic wcteieiiestelinteecnipsivieis! aa diel cleats mieientes Angela Warde 
Pearle Conlida wsiayieets lee atest rnicieleectessats sca aie/s oles eleisietena Mary Daniel 
FDO) VALOR: is vials'a'e's iol vlnlp'c eta alsielb late a's 'e'e elvis in\s'e sie/alalpin' ets McKay George 
OG Relig te vinclly stat ctu eae) coal etatot gialeivieie! 4 nisl older elanete alee Ralph Sipperly 
Bates .Fred J. Nicholls 


Mildred Booth 
-James K. Appleebee 
..Harry Cowley 
Gertrude Hitz 
«Harry Irving 





Phyllis Westley. 
The Photographe 
The Electrician. -Sam Janney 
Schwartz........ +«e+»George Spelvin 
NSTC TER ci sine bias cesiere et aloiiaitiae pie ele obi iol 'ciee her elses -Denman Maley 

Prologue—Apartment of James Parks Leland, New York City. 
Act I.—Aunt Sarah Parks’s Home in Millersville. Act II.—Scene 1 
—Aunt Sarah’s Home. Scene 2—W O Z, Millersville. Act III.— 
Aunt Sarah’s Home. Staged by Hugh Ford. 





James Parks Leland is a Broadway playwright. Home 
from the failure of his newest drama he decides there 
must be something wrong with him. He has become, he 
believes, too hard and sophisticated, too cynical and 
blase. What he needs is a touch of the old home atmos- 
phere. He must get back to where people are real and 
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life is earnest. So he goes home to Millersville — and 
finds the “ hicks ” smoking, jazzing, drinking and wear- 
ing nifty clothes. The only real, old-fashioned human 
among them is another visitor, Mary Ellen, also an 
adopted New Yorker. They stir up a romance and go 
back to Broadway for their honeymoon. 


“ WHITE CARGO ” 
A drama in three acts by Leon Gordon. Produced by 


Earl Carroll at the Greenwich Village Theater, New 
York, November 5, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


The, Doctor: 3 oa c's ca cue tanta an <nenis on 0.0 ou p05,0 o's a 5° Conway Wingfield 
Wikzel es cr cwgincie cbelesda as'te aria vawiesicic dle nu visite «iv cician'e viv A. E. Anson 
Pane yT, piaaavpics Gas pcn dae ite odiaidinia bo dic'e'as adele a vv. sidats Frederick Roland 
ie MIMSIO BANG op wicinias araipioln,s(eid)> oinieiane-vicia a's wae s'eibi6 J. Malcolm Dunn 
PUG DRIPDEL I oes co sale oie Oss ccs ce Malvaidsceiatt sida a lee as ou Curtis Karpe 
ies Ergineers Jip pas aden oak pie eine a emininel Adlai = vive Tracy Barrow 
RGuPROUG vamtees date to peieisisenetae ss alex's wae v ale ea a Richard Stevenson 
Fond eleso 7 ofc J ehiieiee sce cee wide seicia s dv vie'e ke cinke eres Annette Margules 





Worthing tors bia oe aaa te eects aod oa/dinic eines alee Harris Gilmore 
Act I., II.; and If]l.—A Bungalow on the West Coast of Africa. 
Staged by Leon Gordon. 


On the West Coast of Africa, doing their four-year 
stretches on the rubber plantations, are certain young 
Englishmen trying to escape the attacks of the dry rot 
that eats into men’s souls as well as their vitals in this 
lonesome country. Among them is Longford, newly ar- 
rived and defiant, swearing he will not succumb as the 
others have, giving up to whisky or the native women 
or both, until he is pathetically beaten. For a year he 
sticks it out, but finally Tondeleyo, a half-caste native 
girl with a beautiful body but a warped and shallow soul, 
undermines his resistance. With a last stand for respect- 
ability he marries the girl. A year of this and he, too, 
is beaten — ready to be shipped home by his cynical 
friends, so much additional “ white cargo” for the river 
boats. 
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“A LOVE SCANDAL” 
A comedy in three acts by Carlos de Navarro and 


Sydney Stone. Produced by Calvert, Inc., at the Am- 
bassador Theater, New York, November 17, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Runt Jes Ones decisis ctancsicatcatbatepemns seas eeaed Charlotte Granville 
Constance: (Adgls 4. oi: cs'asuia des eririnis's dines a sianem seve te Mona Kingsley 
Winthrop) Bields, |. cai ste alee eel blabta eect’ devin. plore ale a \uisa/ele, ain Percy Waram 
Dr. Besson (afterwards Arthur Presby).............. Norman Trevor 
Lagy Armsford.. 0515 ehdamencs tunes Sess. sso dese Marjorie Chard 
Rottina/ Tilton .\s\ci jets Vwewit sce oe hele /eecwslse css esciae Edith Taliaferro 


Act I.—A Cottage in the North of Scotland. Act II. and III.— 
Presby Hall. 


Bettina Tilton, American and flapperish, is visiting 
in Scotland and falling in love with Winthrop Field. 
Her success in this direction excites the jealousy of Con- 
stance Adair, who might have married Winthrop but 
didn’t, because he was poor. So Constance, to keep 
Winthrop single, intimates to Bettina that he is now her 
(Constance’s) lover in fact rather than in fancy. But 
Betty is too smart for her and, with the help of 
Constance’s husband, explodes the plot, and captures 
Winthrop. 


“ STEPPING STONES ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Anne Caldwell and 
R. H. Burnside; music by Jerome Kern; lyrics by Anne 
Caldwell. Produced by Charles Dillingham, at the 
Globe Theater, New York, November 6, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


WPOter ) Bldg do's '- ctsierepin sie ce ceee oie mereiom pin eid ols vo alate ciemiee atalala Fred Stone 
PHInGe SGU VIG eo /ais (e's ae ale ciara Hime miste pias mints di olpe ginate a aeiae Roy Hoyer 
ORG ADO WIOLESS 50: 0's n'sienie ome aieta( nisl ypielaisleo/a ssr/<"e inl e's ioe /sfuialpla we Oscar Ragland 
ROMUBY or cdsrers cbse ooo ciel Weiss eevee Merle eles c she’ e sate hip alaatalete John Lambert 
BULGE AT File cja'cinoiin’e rele MR RAT IOMD eimtalb Ga lelsieid tnlereset obs aio brain Harold West 
GMPEGAN PAG) ach < Nien cslas aoe shana mow mnje on pe os 56 samen N ee Jack Whiting 


PREG EG hiale'sia'v'n thin (iol ciate eal MMe eceimyereihs wh am enti ara ees Gerald Gilbert 
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Gypsy Jam... .jccceeceeccesioseeses die cisieia wha eioie la lamtialetaeras Nate Bert Jordan 


BddiG.eciis aves steics 2 RGR AG sin's viordkesidel@eals aaa aereriellc Willie Torpey 
The? Gandlordi to eeaeis cists aiaver oie x o1s\s 7 9\e1a)eiuieis\ espa eiatayele'< George Herman 
Roughette, Hood sc aectaactia sess) (a'sis/eiviala ie; e's d/sieiafala eiaiarela vis Dorothy Stone 
Widow Hood...... Reais eisraicie seni oo elem ates pieitie keearetemias Allene Stone 
Lupinasimacnagaveanenmadereaicen'sas aes eee reients earners Evelyn Herbert 
Hadiolacc seviciatety sa caine nares Sie a'e.era'ee sidan salerclaetaets ..Primrose Caryll 
MALY sions ius, «(olaialarelersiatebsIntalscaiainte/aie w viyislsisiv'wia\slawisicalnieisieinia Lucille Elmore 
WNarse Max jorse circ cenelncicisleleieprc'oa.alne cles craneue ....Lydia Scott 








..Lilyan White 
mS Rem ceeta Ditis s\n vial gat Viale aiaie eg Stata Ruth White 
Since datas a atelier ain aainiataralaisselnlsinisiniw's\e sie/d sislwreleiein stale ntalaa terete fa Hazel Glen 
Act I—Scene 1—The Nursery. Scene 2—The Puppet Play. (With 
Tony Sarg’s Marionettes.) Scene 3—The Corridor. Scene 4—The 
Sweet Shop. Scene 5—Cherryville Square. Scene 6—The Road to 
Broughton Woods. Scene 7—The Garden of Roses. Act II.—Scene 
1—The Haunted Inn. Scene 2—The Mystic Hussars. Scene 3—The 
Ghost of the Inn. Scene 4—The Dolls’ Village. Scene 5—Outside 
the Inn. Scene 6—The Palace of Prince Silvio. Staged by R. H. 
Burnside. 


A musical comedy version of Little Red Riding Hood’s 
adventures with a villain named DeWolfe, from whom 
she is rescued in song, dance and acrobatic comedy by 


one Peter Plug, errand boy and wild plumber from the 
Pampas. 


“SPRING CLEANING ” 


A comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Eltinge Theater, New York, 
November 9, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 







BES GS SER a3 SRB are th erie FARR en OUR MIE Hcl eee 6a Lewis Broughton 
MAT GHECE SOHC: is. shouts creat nica e's else Misiolals slaleihbfatdlatc ele arate ts Violet Heming 
HENGE SUCOLON Le See eceie coin is Shite eiere nite SEE ARNE A, E. Mathews 
Pay Collen ht eisee unum ast ass sekmntaanognsicter eek sega Blythe Daly 
Lady, Jane Waltone sca nussccsiek tuations cee b eae aeee ee Pauline Whitson 
ATOMIC MW elipeeiciings coe niceties stove watictee Ns lenieetes betelets Gordon Ash 
Bobbie SWikiamg. eon soalle! dale ssie a pic 46> cecal eee gemamele Robert Noble 
Billy, SOM OTe). Malsies Cae atte ste lee ole steris ecole nasties C, Haviland Chappelle 
Connie Cillves eases et ass ee ae «i stsieotee pies srersraiie ste Maxine McDonald 
Richard. “Sapeg: yeh has tsa eck o's odie tale aiobe eae ts bes Arthur Byron 
MON ores ce casi avettiateesivislle tosis coe cist ateioter nas Estelle Winwood 


Act I. and III.—Living Room at Richard Sones’s, London. Act 
II.—Dining Room. 
Richard Sones is distressed because his beautiful young 
wife, Margaret, insists on running with a terrible set of 
social degenerates. For the sake of their two children 
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he determines upon a heroic course to save her. Going 
into the streets one evening when Mrs. Sones is giving 
a dinner party to her particular pets he invites a painted 
lady to go home to dinner with him. At the party he 
introduces her as his friend, and when the guests resent 
the insult he pretends great surprise that amateurs should 
feel so toward sitting at the table with a professional. 
The shock drives Mrs. Sones to the arms of the man with 
whom she has been flirting and she threatens to marry 
him. But it isn’t marriage of which the friend has been 
thinking. Discovering her philanderer’s true character 
Margaret is thankful to be taken back by her husband 
and promises to be good. 


“ A ROYAL FANDANGO ” 


A comedy in three acts by Zoé Akins. Produced by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theater, New York, 
November 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


He oR. oH, 1 Prince! Paterna wide des /one cise sl ssidaie dese Cyril Keightley 
Haye ds Price eas) Aelia ra jeys(oreie\ o'd/e.e/c\e,vie\aveinie fel efoto lei Ethel Barrymore 
Prince: Micheelun ar wcavle aie eehit © eiels +io.s e's dlerelotelnealsterets Teddy Jones 
Prince: (Alexanders panic ciielere aes sisisie cee eicieis sluindine oats Charles Eaton 
Princess) “Pitanda tetaiss dork se aldla was bid.0.9.9 we ous \eiecalnre hale eee Lorna Volare 
Lady Lacy \Rabidsti cus ceaulineea> easies ools pratt ait Virginia Chauyenet 
DEEL WCIhth ais iclnts amiainielee aalteteien wie le (ale bail‘ aisisteisbatore Harold Webster 
FRORUIGEEO ia uiNbin eee elateia te /ctid AAT peiole| ss 61 sja'e a:.eserd/ ald eer enre eietons Denise Corday 
Parripla tires Gvarctalal estates (etbtareieintefete isis e/evais serainicld ieaeiarelesere Walter Howe 
ARCH UTAie ele sisi cela bie le ele tie sere Haaviddadey aisiota/eVefete oi aisisia(eis oiees Drake deKay 
Chuche,Panersi\ Jie dies cakieh bee recnbeg ny seinahcamnnie Jose Alessandro 
PAT D ELON Con cloicjsielsis ceraeis suk aaiatnelah pts wicie «ie aietenalateiete Beverly Sitgreaves 
ORCA. sais cuipiny eee e ha memGn males iceile® eed aitlae tl Edward G. Robinson 
PPB Se Atal de) aar Uva Rise arastateeie et ntale Retails! siiccn'a/s, scalaini aj ais aaah em Rieck Aileen Poe 








Skelly i.e ss Frank Antiseri 
TOLE Sc bis ciar al sizecateie’ tales crtecm a eee tiated Seth rate sibceds phe ..Spencer Tracy 

Act IA Drawing Room in Prince Peter’s Villa at Biarritz. 
Act II.—The Private Sitting Room of the Princess Amelia. Act 
IlI.—The Courtyard of Chucho’s Little Castle in Spain. Staged by 
Arthur Hopkins. 


Being a little overbred, the Princess Amelia, married 
to Prince Peter in Plotzvitch and the mother of his three 
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children, is given to occasional attacks of love madness. 
During one she summons Chucho Panez, a handsome 
matador she has seen in Biarritz, to her apartment. 
Chucho is brave with the bulls but timid in the presence 
of feminine beauty and when the Princess makes frank 
love to him he swoons at her feet. Later, visiting her 
matador in his mountain home where he lies ill of a 
fever, the Princess discovers the natives preparing to 
blow up the Prince, her husband, with a bomb. This 
discovery serves to normalize her mind and she flies home 
in the airplane the Prince has brought to fetch her. 


Fe aHe CUP? 


A play in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced 
by Joseph E. Shea at the Fulton Theater, New York, 
November 12, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


IPAM EIS ch Eads Moy dahon ana eenrro aricks yerseiein 6 Rosita Mantilla 
SCIELO RIN cia ct niaia) «! va’ Slafctartha/aielalaiaxeliaAle bia’el omens bt hake Alfred Rigali 
HODDy awe Uastaaien aricisiie nid dan wm biaaiaa a nlawera’s sates sis eaerere John Irwin 
Dee Ni vic nie easae teeta tare as alt nists ania nabs 5 pla iaiainyais aye lwiwiniaiaimisis pe Carlos Calde 
HO ATONE A Meteera sie e i eixsasichs aaiat) inns ntcis, /a'y ie vida p eininteaiealawa na aes Tom Moore 
WMlanryi chousterrtarerieinicle sins icictid anecajahatoly, s-eidisidiniumielaidls iaisiarets Josephine Victor 
SEE Pec eet eyed hae ei ale Ufc sian fo Veethan epee ostu st nda pe eras toh nyeas leds O. P. Heggie 


Act I. and II.—Eddie’s Flat on the Lower East Side in New York. 
Act IlI.—Scene 1—The Same. Scene 2—The Rectory. 


On the lower side of New York Eddie, a gangster, 
and his girl, Mary, are living in a cheap apartment sup- 
ported by Eddie’s success as a thief and a thug. Nearby 
lives Slick, previously a rival of Eddie’s for Mary’s 
favors, and still under suspicion. Hearing that Slick has 
just made a swell haul, having stolen “ the most waluable 
thing in the whole woild,” Eddie determines to be even 
with him by grabbing the loot for himself. While he 
is doing this the parish priest, called to urge Mary and 
Eddie to marry, tells the girl of a report that the 
“ Chalice of Antioch,” the sacred cup of the Last Supper, 
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dug up years ago in Syria, has been stolen and is in New 
York. Being of a religious bent the story impresses 
Mary so deeply that when Eddie returns home with what 
proves to be the cup and threatens to destroy it before 
it gets him into trouble she protects it with her life, taking 
a beating but retaining enough strength to stagger with 
the sacred relic to the priest’s home. There Eddie fol- 
lows her, and some measure of reform and forgiveness 
is promised both. 


“GO WEST, YOUNG MAN ” 


A comedy in three acts by Fay Pulsifer and Cara 
Carelli. Produced by the Westminster Productions at 
the Punch and Judy Theater, New York, November 12, 
1923. . 


Cast of characters — 





Mrs. Hector Brumble.......cecessccccsees araleisintalateaye Aline McDermott 
Mrs. William Merrill. .....ceeeeseeeee Disiele.\eerbiw\eieiahelaiee aim Enid Gray 
William Merrill......... iaa/al Ointa pial vietdlelnivo/s/er9\a)eis bsievainrels Reginald Barlow 
Clatide) Merrill). i: icie'cic'e\sisisiaiieioiere'e Pomawe ale slosetatslatelppapetet er afte Percy Helton 
John Sterling; ......0.. paldino abiaeice sais ace sive ..Everett Butterfield 
Dabtral Harpers (ay) Wadhvedtan ce matels'n:c ve uw vans y eesices eae Kay Johnson 
Mr. Comstock. .....sesegeeseceeaeeee Wi sisteleictnrelaletors Benedict MacQuarrie 
Hortense DeWolf.. 2... 0c ccsccceene je sik bie! ioiu e/o,elelnlavere islet Minna Phillips 
Lucille Winterbottom...........050 ATA EO OGGAL Oricon Marion Trabue 
Dottie Daleve ic Meats kinase tee: daiatie ass! olaewhre siseryaicieicl Ann Anderson 
BAIR COLOR T Gc sou see's Ura oe aap ewee sae kos clenieiie ethic Blanche Latell 
are: Ela epers Sade y wait dialb Matera Orin inane no's ¥ scab pelea Leslie Stowe 
BOTH ARAER, ie ibaa PA meme ee ke hale alele ccapinde Benedict MacQuarrie 


Act I.—Merrill Home, Arrowhead, Connecticut, Act II.—Miss De- 
Wolf’s Studio, New York City. Act III.—Living Room, Harper’s 
Ranch, Texas. 


Claude Merrill’s mother, denied artistic expression in 
her youth, determines to express herself through him. 
She makes a Greek dancer of him. But Claude, under 
the influence of Laura Harper, rebels, goes West, and 
becomes enough of a he-man to give the villain a beating. 
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“ THE CAMEL’S BACK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Somerset Maugham. Pro- 
~ duced by the Selwyns at the Vanderbilt Theater, New 
York, November 13, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
PLORON Oa vole deelatdiielels iain aaiels)«\eoraiplove'giaie.s cea ale se Violet Kemble Cooper 
EG OGLE VEG fais haiaisio s)aip atsinip aisiolp n/a soi id s/u'a Ain'e-0\aieie\8 ein Bani Joan Maclean 
Mrs. Lefevre. Louise Closser Hale 





Sarat, vais cae ....Margaret Moffat 
ADDIE S520 sls nes .+..Dorothy Stokes 
Watentine, eteyre. sais: cisin a n<is(no.sig/9 »'6'9\ 40 .s\s)0 b\0,3\0 vie'n 9 Charles Cherry 
Detis Ammetroug ysac ap his visies/ele'n vias) e/e aidi¢ 4a 9-0/0)9 oie'p wie b vidio ae Gavin Muir 
Drs. SUCRIBGON os oo SMa pig Folie dias aicie eita's eieaie vex vin ad Arthur Lewis 


The Action Takes Place in the Drawing Room at Valentine’s Home 
at Hampstead, England. 


Valentine Lefevre is a dull and stubborn English 
gentleman who hopes to stand for Parliament. Seeking 
to impress his rightful importance upon his family he 
forbids his ward, Enid, to marry, objects to the color 
of his wife’s hair and insists his mother shall live in 
his home or lose her allowance. To make him more 
tractable Hermione, his wife, lies and tricks him into be- 
lieving all sorts of things — that she has been unfaithful 
to him among other things — until he is half crazed with 
doubts and glad to patch up a truce when he discovers 
the truth. 


“QUEEN VICTORIA ” 


A drama in seven episodes by David Carb and Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Produced by the Equity Players, Inc., 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, November 
15, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
(Alomar dritad 0 WSC GOTIA as pc)s s\afvc)s)sinioleln aleicis nib areisie'p Saisie bala ta Beryl Mercer 
Diehesp. of Sant se vas naicicctete wis warden olejaave nhe\ere%s oie Winitred Hanley 
ALON OBE, LOUZERN, J hacker estate da/hicureid sliatelg olelapieeisiz#aiaelpiey 916.6 Anita Rothe 
Lady Gay Hawthorne desceu aac tew onal smasese evs o ne Frances Goodrich 
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Prince Albert of Coburg.......+++.. Sine bis wrelcie tate jase eters Ulrich Haupt 
Edward, Prince of Wales.. .Arthur Maude 
Viscount Melbourne..... Donald Cameron 















Duke of Wellington....... ..-Edward Fielding 
Archbishop of Canterbury.... mipieia cing slain leis ole@ seve Albert Tavernier 
Lord Palmerston...........26: poe eASaeinaes Ballalanieiale William Ingersoll 
Lord Conyngham...\c.0. sieeve Bieis\eretere'ejeibinie its Herbert Standing, Jr. 
Baron) Stockmar, § i sis cao by eats maw salele eis. sis ein > «.a/sinbiomm clade Hubert Wilke 
Sir’ James (Glavil ts, oeistu, siete cai este ne sit init nis)s)e\p%\a\s, 6-6 5\/s1e Herbert Farjeon 
Benjamin WD iaradelis ik eens vercet taiewies bicalslseaisjsinatiey Clarence Derwent 
William Ewart Gladstone... ..ccccceeescscsccsccsvcies George Farren 
AY Roo fraars prey saretcia a acto Wetetael a wcsta lois wuld oe 'a'e.e e asatevere Borden Harriman 


First Episode—Kensington Palace, June 20, 1837. Second Episode 
—Buckingham Palace, October 10, 1839. Third Episode—Buckingham 
Palace, October 11, 1839. Fourth Episode—Buckingham Palace, Jan- 
uary, 1854. Fifth Episode—Windsor, December 14, 1861. Sixth 
Episode—Buckingham Palace, May 24, 1870. Seventh Episode— 
Buckingham Palace, June 20, 1897. Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

An historical drama told in seven episodes carrying 
Victoria through from the morning of her ascension in 
1837 to the celebration of her diamond jubilee in 1897. 
Three episodes are devoted to the courtship of Alfred 
and Victoria’s happy life with him, one to his death, one 
to the mourning queen’s reluctant return to public life, 


and one each to the ascension and jubilee. 


“OUT OF THE SEVEN SEAS ” 


A drama in three acts by Kilbourn Gordon and Arthur 
Cesar. Produced by Kilbourn Gordon at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, November 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Phyllis -Stanton ss F.\ccose ss aeeenine sede ale wie ani aieiwioiahnealaieratriats Audrey Hart 








Anne Stanton Robb 
Ted Mason Keedwell 
Leonard \/Masor-tap oi iis: ai Meleletale's eieltie nisin b's 0: a's's.ayaiphaiaiein Stapleton Kent 







An Englishm «+. Wallis Clark 
Papa Dubois -George Marion 
Chang...... Joseph Selman 
A PWV OMAR ictal a et aloes A jou overahae eherato y oto! aVors's (ein a w\acateitoi plate Ne: sl Olga Lee 
DITOR sialaiek sud 9 Uae e idcca a pa ae NS A ina € wine M\a- wena De John Q. Dunn 
bother ‘Sarkar Cases s sce ve eae we a ee Ais teye sono wetishaie «bana Ray Hart 
a Saar leek ds ail Alle Galea tai tetata ial dlasuiats elev eis ais erciajatestene Walter Plunkett 


Act I.—Living Room of the Stanton Apartment in New York. 
Act II. and IJIl.—Café de Petit Paris, Hongkong. 


Phyllis Stanton, being just naturally weak and wilful, 
buys herself pretty things on money she gets from help- 
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ing men smuggle opium. Also she teaches her good 
sister’s fiancé, Ted Mason, to smoke the stuff. Ted, 
remorseful, runs away to China, and Anne Stanton, his 
fiancée, follows after. They get mixed up in Papa 
Dubois’s Cabaret in Hongkong, are set upon by thugs, 
smugglers and such like, and suffer considerable incon- 
venience from nine-thirty till eleven-fifteen o’clock, when 
Ted turns out to be a secret service agent. 


“ THE FAILURES ” 


A drama in fourteen scenes by H. R. Lenormand, trans- 
lated from the French by Winifred Katzin. Produced 
by the Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, 
November 19, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Monty b dani aleslaimieie ery yiaicivie talslae’sie ienehinaia Wiesiaelaasuieetn Dudley Digges 
FS Ola el ein ante aloha ete fais Pa) Ws beatae fethyalata dl pies see /a,eid\a nia niare\ntexeis Jacob Ben Ami 
SHE i iearsieeu toate ieteiaslaatet atatsielsiafarateiiatetaiate plnleteiglate(olara oiclsiaia Winifred Lenihan 
Second! Phantoms cee ae to iatetelvis sein vise v eles wea clewo esata Sterling Halloway 
The’ Musician iis sai deltas svavelaiscn vice Rlaiuatora, Waren eit den is Erskine Sanford 
TNS: BOR aMicace ec viens awiahcte tide suivern « brace e araipiar bv Mints aihiarcia Philip Loeb 
Toa DA yicr cman ro cic un aia tle Mo utels relate hevlelS ein cieteiaialare Henry Crosby 
Be Direaser sy ceed om dane ea Ree Sainte morale id ieiate re «....Helen Westley 
FEE AT ONO is vis haat sratatan a fcoleseia 'e dius: aniacernalesed gine be Bane bis Helen Tilden 
PhS; Dirennat ei isant aaineeptatolckie mace cersie eater ete Alice’ Belmore Cliffe 
MEF AGCORL CM. deacitiahs tok hain tok ans ¥ are eae Rdiisire Ernest A. Daniels 
HIME Gallebay nee imipia dummies ies alerdesionso we celee elas atee e.tloe Henry Travers 
he “Magistrate, Ay scene vine dessins cinbivleateis usados Morris Carnovsky 
LHe Private wechseln mane vo aitlesien catae tale ..».Ernest A, Daniels 
PHO Corporal sais amc asses ne eeess cole me acine cece Jo Mielziner 
Thel Libsdrian: wicpecw nesses seals s ide og Soeesiors tae dase Sieic Philip Loeb 
EPs HNYISE Pete) darsiece olatacs erstots aletere ies eid oleracea eleintanicse ee Ida Zeitlin 
Mey Rake ives wey taaciteoe ices ole wales anaceentioieldeiisioe se Herbert Ashton 
Phe \Chensiat cs tacts ste tivte ua ohtakisieeie « cash sisienepreeie tan cise Henry Clement 
Whe UBanraaidiy sere; ain ic eine ae Unt ne oe aM ina tetany, Nell Barnes 
AxT' Hasty Nradigmibavssticls sey iveccvce ine aieelea ieee y Meee ne ainaie’ Jo Mielziner 
A. Commissioner of Police... ....sccecescseacecss sue Morris Carnovsky 
Wikiten.cinhia aan stn ab eh sate ds tatatbtaeeoen cates Sterling Halloway 
Magistrate's Datightensees 2. ncsascltiesteile ada is Hildegarde Halliday 
AL HunchbackedGinkae vias sas visable nce cs cin elery aioe Geraten aves Polly Craig 


Fourteen episodes from the lives of He and She— 
He a struggling playwright trying to preserve his ideals, 
She a struggling actress of similar ambition. They 
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marry, She gets a job with a touring company to keep 
them from starving, He goes along and when She can 
support him no other way she sells herself to the small- 
town lovers who pursue her. Learning which He kills 
her and himself. 


MOSCOW ART THEATER 


Second repertoire season under the direction of F. Ray 
Comstock and Morris Gest. Played at Jolson’s Fifty- 
ninth Street Theater (November, 1923; January, 1924) 
and the Imperial Theater (May, 1924), New York. 


Cast of characters — 
“ BROTHERS KARAMAZOFF ” 


Fyodor Pavlovitch Karamazoff........-cceseeeeseeeee Vassily Luzhsky 
Alyoala’ (Karamazolts cre ves vie si ciela’e's'n'< 9,0 .s)>\s/0e slanteat Boris Dobronravoff 
ROH Be RTAE ane rape as © & a5, o/s.0'0'6,3.00y aipipane Vassily Katchaloff 
Dittifvy (On raminzO8e fac) vn.nes oieta wis'/s 2's p 00's 0 #2 nies ye Leonid M. Leonidoff 
SMCT AVA OL s,s 5 ois hekiecitete acis.ats © n’els'o.e vieiplale telat otareete Lyoff Bulgakoff 
IOIEOIGs Sue nen ek ca aka yam actdbinnas banc vd ame am Vladimir Gribunin 
Koaterwia WAVarto wna ojala delen(anieiejar oi adiomnias cae he eee Lydia Korenieva 
ASE AUBHINLC MEA coin Sy inlots eiptie bole lowslaie ibs <<). </5;* e.0j0 pias eVibes nas LAR Alla Tarasova 


During this and two later return engagements the Mos- 
cow company presented in addition to Dostoievsky’s 
“ Brothers Karamazoff,” Goldoni’s “ Mistress of the Inn,” 
Tchekhoff’s “ Ivanoff ” and “ The Cherry Orchard,” Knut 
Hamsun’s “In the Claws of Life,” Ibsen’s “ An Enemy 
of the People,” Ostrovsky’s “ Enough Stupidity in Ever 
Wise Man,” Tchekhoff’s “Uncle Vanya,” Salinikoff- 
Schedrin’s “The Death of Pazukhin,” Tolstoy’s “ Tsar 
Fyodor,” and Gorky’s “ The Lower Depths.” They gave 


ninety-seven performances in New York. 
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“ROBERT E. LEE” 
A play in nine episodes by John Drinkwater. 


307 


Pro- 


duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New 


York, November 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Of the U. S. Army: 


Mea Oe EP CrE Widiatets (alata otalelelelats s\n yisieiniety ala sbla/e\e'sio\ais|«/ sie pl'a nia slate wpe Earl Gray 
..Nelan H. Jaap 
.--Burr McIntosh 









An Orderly.. 
General Scott. 








Rob Cpe keer ices lantaletcla)sisiels\s/sisiaie\sinieraiex’s\0 ol ess ess ..Berton Churchill 
LOU MO MCR SA Er arias iat eta aleve uisvelohersvdisiciove (o]eveia eipiala siete <isiels\ataia John Marston 
Ray Warrenton sats sfernataaciseleia: <ejetsialslele\e/e/afeleis/pis\viele-eieie Richard Barbee 
David Peedon clay ciate civlstalvs piclaiain'e\a vals vaysia:x o-¥/a »(o/ala\e\ciw ele bia\oimavats Alfred Lunt 
Dufierentionssaviac nce cess eiatew aisles sks leic'eia ais weenie James Spottswood 
William Corbett 

Rta Walia (Ss bialelate ta tatetate tet fecal Jean May 

AMEE Ser Babe asdishé Ann Cuyle 

Bvaletaiusstarstatet areiae stacts aVSioRste vale asie. ateleveialciatenaleteiasis\aie Martha Mayo 

Diajatetal avelarslsinistelainis eisiarsinesvaisie: ys tateiats Fred Miller 

SPO sein or ats\ctuialarmiela bibialereheiprerevavalel James Durkin 

alee Mn elwratsreial taser ta Sai steleie) Wveidi ale a\sleisielWiein'e bial 5.5) eVa,6 Frank Russell 

Betelelsiats iris basis aint slale’alelbl> avehelars Gerald Cornell 

IRE SHENG ls Sclaiernaienie mntacs aie a is a Mesaleye: Spin biota efor @ whan Ralph Macbane 
General “ Stonewall” Jackson........0.eeecaveenneds David Landau 
Captain Mason ian celsatioe cp sia nit a nies heist Uloaslele sso Ge George Willis 
Gaptain «Udall ort ivicrlaxisiahs/aivis nye blaesk'e lslare wlaleteunie James Henderson 






Colonel Hewitt.. 
Jefferson Davis.. 
His Secretary... Gh abel iadarolasel anata poe 








William R. Randall 
Eugene Powers 
tewart Robbins 


Mra. #itoadowsth pen iensa Accs ne Colne rags cn epwiataslade's ‘ ...-Millie James 


The life of the famous Southern leader told in nine 
episodes, beginning with the secession of Virginia, and 
continuing through Lee’s resignation from the union army, 
the conferences preceding and the attack upon Malvern 
Hill, a meeting with President Jefferson Davis at the peak 
of the South’s successes, the defeat at Spottsylvania 
Courthouse and the retreat from Richmond. Woven 
through these is the story of four young southerners 
who were close to the great general throughout the war. 
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“TOPICS OF, 1923” 


A musical revue in two acts by Harold Atteridge and 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble; music by Jean Schwartz and 
Alfred Goodman; lyrics by Harold Atteridge. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theater, New 
York, November 20, 1923. 


Principals engaged — 


Alice Delysia Herbert Corthell 
Lora Hoffman Jay Gould 

Fay Marbe Barnett Parker 
Billie Shaw Jack Pearl 

Marie Stoddard Ben Bard 

Frank Green Roy Cummings 
Paisley Noon Dorothy Vance 
Delano Dell Harry McNaughton 
Allan Prior Nat Nazarro, Jr. 


Staged by J. C. Huffman, supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


, “ SHARLEE ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Harry L. Cort and 
George E. Stoddard; lyrics by Alex. Rogers; music by 
C. Luckyeth Roberts. Produced by John Cort at Daly’s 
Theater, New York, November 22, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Me." Watson: Dolmen. nips). \s\sjninie'sie,e\4jvie9\4 «let sisia)o eutels Rabie Winn Shaw 
NBCBE TRASH roe «cries aiaiem leis vin ps site's: vison a: 0,n'n'e amen a mata Eddie Nelson 
Re ASAE eet ade ictal viele Mipiato (aig nvorek farn's'aie sis oto, OuE Meroe: ocr oc Joe Morris 
OMI MaGOIs alters sicietsin a iaineiaiotaintesias o1s'a 8\a:s 6 efoine a /aulaitr eine Sydney Grant 
DD Oy car sata, olelales brule ve.ctaqevels whateier pre: eta /eiateinlc\aiksA' ara stereraie(as sree Frances Arms 
Jack Vandeveer ....Joseph R. Dorney 
Sharlee. Mawgaerss |. odie cee aw senses ee ais si6 a wmewian stains ain Juliette Day 
Ure Dees intacw salle cee awmbcra wetetels stale viel sicie's aa) sisieicraiais «..+.Mitti Manley 
Vanes Caldwelee jive siercibicieicsvioe ee isisteleleissie:e'ale\s olarwietele Wie Ottilie Corday 
RSET pi aiaty oi nie stele sic torap ae Merete meats ols sie e(s(aisceinletatete aaa aicels\sie Masenia 
DRY PURO cl caitict aoa entyraictate cael eae dis aise") wie aletalanesleta ie Field Sisters 
MER Wandoveors ses 'e canine Cenk waWlas Ueiera da viaaree mel Mrs. Mary Leroy 


Act I.—Scene 1—Interior of Cabaret. Scene 2—Living Room of 
Sharlee’s Apartment. Scene 3—Same as Scene 1. Act II.—Porch 
and Lawn of Jack Vandeveer’s Summer Home. 
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“ SANCHO PANZA ” 


A comedy in a prologue and four acts based on certain 
episodes in Cervantes’s story, “Don Quixote De La 
Mancha,” by Melchoir Lengyel; music and songs by 
Hugo Felix. Produced by Russell Janney at the Hudson 
Theater, New York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Sancho Panzer waicias celts yviss,s.elee-ccisisieneis.ee ainve/stainere mistress Otis Skinner 
Doni OUIXGESs cerislet cilaleterpina clelpiernisia'=isieis ctssiele sis's eiccostateie Robert Robson 
Dapple.sainvugies sesie ci faiatacde tat nletst tide’ e'eik'ctatalets/a\visiclsinlg/aetelare ls Robert Rosaire 














A Scrivener. -Charles Halton 








Chamberlain........ -Frederick Tiden 
Dake’ Of VBArstarias ica cot silver asic gn tiseieslieavenseness Russ Whytal 
Pathers Pyacintitercave: ser vnisinncidelcieies o's cox. cis slale's H. H. McCollum 
Donna. ‘Rodrigheaitsnsjcnssscad ose civics 0s cece secuniencies, Marion Barney 
ATVING, 00 Heeessics nae sie sta steivle s,0.9 bie.6 avie'se, ce'eie.sie /a’ne p'da.e Stewart Baird 
Hernando: 47. vsise see ove aaa ate aa ap are iislara els \elave\ cig ile +»Richard Cramer 
WMiayor: OF Barataria aca atisissld/sisleemeaoniaciceasaiee +...sHarry Lewellyn 
Gralvatiivwcseussiecrasgeeent ...-Anthony Andre 
The Young Duchess......... ..Marguerite Forrest 
AS TOGOTVY o's iNet arcle Weiss lenis ehGae sain srolalolecleiuia eis’siwisiele ...»Herbert Delmore 
TEBIGOED, sleep nlt cule wees Sele kalo sin oinsWivipine o\ia'e'e d'eis # Aaa Grace Elliott 
Doloniaa aes ntaeiild en vesitans ence close csiee cases oseels Kathleen George 
Maa bebla¥e soniatie vtevisiersgiew ativan ata 'e sibie veins seeile cave Marguerite Ingram 
The: Page’ with!) the: (Mirra: cou taside cid sult gem aucr esas Olga Treskoff 
The Page with the Cape............ ICAL ty Roberta Renys 
The Page with the Crown........ eae amicac AOC eco Merle Stevens 
The Page with the Pin........... Raines Winacr altiatalarc eietants Elizabeth Page 
The Page with the Staff of Office...........seeeeeees Helen Grenelle 
The Page with the Insignia....... ASA dodadsecepaces ,»..-Aileen Grace 
The: Gourt: Physician e733 oo 2 vse see's Bip ete cla eranintasere etereters Stewart Baird 
eg Weriomals crvaiait a darcicowa tate a sthid p the siereals’ bie aioe, she ete ai Charles Halton 
Alp Baity Wome ies sasiactiiyae aisle cisah sneldace sin cietsieie ss asi bs Olga Treskoff 
A uBavanieny 3 AUSUuMie cee Mec aNe bie wWelaictaln ainsi ste mi sieisiete tele Robert Robson 
A PAMOEE ners bich nt rece an eva A Uk oly Saba ra MORIS ales elsieldistaicre Helen Grenelle 
A Citizen William H. Browne 
Asa Ud) Bares Sia Oh era cee neha (parc oihatace Abeta oes, ols Royal Cutter 
“AN ONDE WD RGeh ail timer east tare» wi diowrala ache Rite neraielere tales Kirk Allen 
Ay Drabiciaraie igen Aer, gisca Nae Meld eel cress ctatee aim eteceioienetaivta Ruby Trelease 
A Drover Meyer Berenson 
AM Street USingars score acct sweetie ae Cecio eo hale eroleio re oie Malcolm Hicks 






.-Harold Brown 
.»Walker Moore 


Another Singer... 
Another Singer... 


he: Kixat Giada ccna wise cidevet wreleie'icalctat eraenemrnioa eae Michel Barroy 
‘Fhe! Second Guard is, siivivis saci sins Ri eoisiee tein cate iotetelalat William Venus 
The) Uhird = @dardu dence: a tenace secjes cesae eau. Arthur C. Tennyson 
The Fourth (Gaard: (ee ciie eaeiades «sells vdielaes indncle ceive Richard Trott 
AV ALELZOD a a Ntarrole paisa ca slath disso akisis ale Nicistelsetelniec Smiley W. Irwin 
ANGtheriCitizers tae etius dae ewe wences acide dete ates Jack Cronin 


Another: Citizen (2) vA oe ewer mun teis ork as chaaNe aierals aipetatets ohne Fred Kotek 

Prologue—A Roadside in the Province of Andalusia. Act I.— 
The Pavilion of the Duke of Barataria. Act II,—The Governor’s 
Throne Room in Barataria. Act III—The Square Before the 
Cathedral. Act IV.—The Throne Room Again. 
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The incident taken from the story of “ Don Quixote” 
in which Sancho Panza is made the ruler of the island 
Barataria. Being a good and democratic ruler he man- 
ages the wedding of the young duchess and her knight, 
rights the wrongs of the suffering people, deals justly 
with the poor and ruthlessly with the sharpers. When 
the wicked councillors turn upon him he calls upon the 
people to rise against them and is triumphant. After 
which he takes Dapple, his wise and comic ass, and goes 
back to his farm. 


“ MEET THE WIFE” 


A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced 
by Stewart and French at the Klaw Theater, New York, 
November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Gertrude Lennoxcise eleicie Oeisisisiseinlesiee es ac.ccle sis sleidc hawlevies Mary Boland 
Hat vey VemnOx, tisisisiecisie.sicicsinisie's e/s'mie'e e/e.e sivie.o.4ja's eie'slesidinle Charles Dalton 
MVOTAG U DSCU EMILY: nis a\n’s'a) sia eiaih\o Sin iaioinlose alee (se siaioia oleleiate sarele Eleanor Griffith 
Victor Staunton.......... Sore (atalutaivi ites alafu' ue. <\ (a slstainl Aeietaaiee Clifton Webb 
GEOL) BLOM: hsiete nimin neta aire esalejais eres eiaig’o 6 alalal oe stam Humphrey Bogart 
Philip Lord aera pict ..-Ernest Lawford 
ANIC Or pick sm Bada bad eke Patricia Calvert 
Walliam..).scs¢esic sve Charles Bloomer 

Act I., II. and IlI.—The Living Room of the Home of Gertrude 
Lennox. 


Gertrude Lennox is a celebrity-worshipping tuft hunter 
living in the suburbs. Twice married, she thanks good- 
ness she still is “the captain of her soul.” Her latest 
crush is Philip Lord, London novelist, whom she has in- 
vited to a luncheon. Mr. Lord, on arrival, turns out to 
be Mrs. Lennox’s first husband whom she has mourned 
as dead ever since he disappeared in the San Francisco 
fire and earthquake. She is considerably taken aback, 
not to say disturbed, by the discovery that she is, in 
effect, a bigamist, but Mr. Lord is quite content to dis- 
appear a second time. Mr. Lennox, the second husband, 
is busily inquiring the way to other earthquake centers at 
the play’s close. 
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66 TIME 9 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Henry. Produced 
by Stuart Walker in association with Lee Shubert, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, November 26, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Mabel Prescottvunwde siagciensiaanwtsclsce eens adel sisiewtse Lucile Nikolas 
bi a AUROEE ft capitala ace pa biniploho nd plc woin'ow am eicla'a cls wimois William Kirkland 
Ruth Prescott..... .»+Dorothy Francis 
Georgette Barrett. .»-Margaret Mower 
Jim Prescott.... .A. H. Van Buren 
RSAG, DEX OACOIE 2 asin air iniet abla oi siks Ale Wales apin'e.s,= a\agi men mtale since Marie Curtis 
PGs NE eSCOLU ss eles iouiniarg stalsinte(o'olets Wis) a'c\d’a/alslpinieinte. aa oie' William Evarts 
Act I. and II.—Jim Prescott’s Camp in the Maine Woods. Act 
IlI.—Living Room in Joshua Prescott’s Home in Mayyille. 








Jim Prescott, at forty, believes himself indifferent 
to the attractions of Ruth, his wife, and turns to Georgette 
Barrett, a widow and a camp neighbor, for sympathy 
and understanding. They agree to go honorably to 
Ruth, assure her of their mutual esteem and ask her 
please to divorce Jim. Before the arrangement can be 
completed young John Barrett elopes with the equally 
young Mabel Prescott, and Grandma Prescott, hearing of 
the domestic flareup, chaperones the youngsters on their 
honeymoon. A year later Mabel is to have a baby, and 
the thought of being a proud grandfather proves more 
attractive to Jim than that of being Georgette’s second 
husband. 


“ HAMLET ” 


A tragedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by 
Arthur Hopkins at the Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Bvanciscoiss THs shaper h pe obi Mian shelere aah estes stetcicktols dele ee John Boyd 
IBOTMATAO ,/ foie e/a g\e Oelaic.o spate xt Aenea stel afetersatcln aitetarctaim sass ke eke Lark Taylor 
EL ORBEA Gp Sie oo ics sie is arava alate Winle ot bie wid wala only a foster imiel 9" J. Colville Dunn 
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Marcellus. ......./siecess lassoveconeseseoss0nn Connery: 
Ghost of Hamlet’ 8 Fathe Dives atsteatton invatelsisial oie Biers .+«.Reginald Pole 
Hamlet, Prince of Donmask e aattiaikia Rete lulacatonersie John Barrymore 
CU ad ask vis hin eie-d/atovesesbiuloye ale oipiaiatevaieta’> aheteiewwh ¢rals/a'sjaie'4 ae Kenneth Hunter 
Gertrude...... Melee reine aiatate iats oietaennatrenl ete: ae)atet erst ccera etal Blanche Yurka 
Polonius...... a vielabto sale sateletnts tate eiaininip nie Binveieieiae ealviecarats Moffat Johnston - 
EROrteg. v'cihc vellaie ne died dlsle sersin eiafemis Ute lalels A's 'cis/o/h wae ola/esiai hin Sidney Mather 
Ophelia Rosalind Fuller 
Rosencrantyis sy sss nfelenoisic teil et misteln were aiorafevanatateteys\cte pie etieions Boyd Clark 
Galldenovertic sis o/c.siseiec nist vicisinine nn 5060p wie» wn'sipiekincie bie Larence Cecil 
Mirat i Playeriis i elaccrnsipien dine steslawiereelalsioieiaia (0p sivlaie'etermisiatareiere Lark Taylor 
Player King Burnel Lundee 
Second Player... it acwas cele clase enie Vials iaeisiesnteh a RaeaaeeR Jose Ruiz 
Lucianuges iisa's cease anage Vadini Uraneff 
A Gentlewoman.......c.ccseeceee Henan ibewee eas Winifred Salisbury 
KingiseMesserigor:: «sav tactisiatcotiiainys se n'sls'eisie ics ¢\cldieleistatald’n H. C. Smith 
Firat Grave: Diggers (<j. chtilewirsicia'aretwe'e aisrais'olo(als''e's s\ela sins Whitford Kane 


Second Grave sige Prat Russell Morrison 
A Priest.... .. Reginald Pole 
Osric...... ...Edgar Stehli 
Foptinhtastic piesa yets sehen viatiive' vas siesa tide wires sats Richard Morton 

The Play Presented in Three Parts, with Intervals Following 
the First Players’ Scene and the Queen’s Closet Scene. 


“ DUMB-BELL ” 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Belmont 
Theater, New York, November 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Maz ElutchensO1. <tcavsiv's ociieiniste saree ie s.¢/0\e.0sleivieicia de aise Jessie Crommette 
RGUREG:. Wiis ah ols kmeniaterel tenes osbAe Mase ielea ab lebih a Rete oars J. C. Nugent 
RRS ig ise i'aihc al esk ne win lcteie tatarnre Sicies ani’ ple sales Bialenjse tek ee Te Ruth Nugent 
{LOG /SEOIE Favs sh Malsnniaced ars tap AE a ate eialara a ote s eharelg este Kenneth McKenna 


ECG | SU OUE swiss iain ole tarrose wh ee hte te eon lhe = aun ian TEe lat Ethel Winthrop 
MATT SW OLEWIEE ES aiialy oralere ainteleateteetarasaieor sae ciecimieiaceie eer eretaee Gladys Wilson 
1h LRM ae Oca Baad ae aE COMBOS Ob alot John Daly Murphy 

Act I., Il. and III.—Mrs. Stone’s Goan Residence in Kentucky. 


The village grocer calls Romeo “ Dumb-bell ” and the 
name sticks, because the boy is something of a nit-wit. 
Romeo likens all the people about him to characters in 
the fairy stories that were read to him in his childhood, 
and that helps the plot. This is concerned with the 
love of Ted for the poor but honest Aggie, when his 
stylish mother is trying to marry him off to the proud 
and haughty Ann. Romeo also invents a mouse trap 
which Ted turns into a novelty toy and makes everybody 
rich and happy. 
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“ONE KISS ” 


A comedy with music in two acts by Clare Kummer, 
from the French “Ta Bouche,” by Y. Mirande and A. 
Willemetz; music by Maurice Yvain. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theater, New York, 
November 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


MRE eTIOY CCS cory o'a «8 acoisial sb b8: 6 8ikiorG 5i¢/a:6 b's) jo siejare aaleleie/sielora/pioine Jane Carroll 
Margot..... miata wie oietoturtvalpiatateiateta{cis'e.o talatefelalare’e\e/n's/atajniy slate is (pia/stere Alden Gay 
MCE Pon aeaks hice see NRONE aad era Redte daive od sematnertne Dagmar Oakland 
BI CER GTEC S eta ciaieis ain .sa sie Wale @ sisie aie'e'a aiple dis eile ieia sibieloeisiemieiay Pauline Hall 
Madame iD oreriats:cjesia esdae usd tiaa)s 6a/ajnid is sis\ain aiatbloi@ srelelelaie steve) Ada Lewis 
Eva..... alepuists ate) oietatetatot otal sl ptelatalitalaials ele'eleivie\stelnleiclers\s|sieln'eleis Louise Groody 
Generals Pag WerVisas eases dh ciss eis oa secs oeslo ee sienutle John E. Hazzard 
BEROELOD, ain ae aie ep ata wi ehita s wtotnistot Wes Weide’ eles iatole pres miatelaintein's Oscar Shaw 
GAM: niew arts tite Maia Mats shoei atl phate g) wala Via aK at hw oda cata ate John Price Jones 
Mrmiey; De\Peyater sie demsticela ce side sais sajsvels sla sieve sie. kietw Josephine Whittel 
eon geaiins sch sapsclorenattin ainieelseicitin a sa lala ece'etavala/etame/ mc aig: stale Fred Lennox 
Rlguepter sidterctieterie aeolian esis cial cia stain sinic sera Giecnermsla im mete Patrice Clark 
Peben cokes a nieve hen met nain alestate Listes rie wie ark vile a\nede sinine ces Janet Stone 
BRAD 656 ciriohataisleioiala)aefolajolotuin’n) sain fain a's. b\slele/ele nia’ sVelajaieie Alcleieaxs Elaine Palmer 
BROLEG. aravavslstclcte siela Ce ora eves Wie ate: sidiaiars ciece mmole a cioeteta e's alsveiaiaiate Irma Irving 
BCRUEEE As ie role vsa'ds soe Aaa Riis ciate tis s ele cidle wla’aamereteke Gertrude McDonald 


Synopsis: Act I. and II.—Terrace of the Hotel at Morny-sur-Mer. 


Bastien and Eva, never being able to forget the thrill 
of one stolen kiss, are determined to marry. But Mme. 
Doremi, Eva’s mother, and Gen. Pas-de-Vis, Bastien’s 
father, are equally determined they shall not. Bastien 
and Eva pretend to have spent a night at an inn, expecting 
their parents will then insist that they marry at once 
to save their honor. But the parents are modern and 
practical. Still they only succeed in keeping the lovers 
apart for another act. 
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“IN THE NEXT ROOM ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Eleanor Robson and 
Harriet Ford. Produced by Winthrop Ames and Guthrie 
McClintic at the Vanderbilt Theater, New York, Novem- 
ber 27, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Philip «Wanting sss sie noaiiasia/s ais Bp pes a. pisjeo:e'eipinn aisieinte tin Wright Kramer 
orma ss Websters.c’s s\e\ntalelejsinieie oletaentareieaalsiaais ascelsiote Gute olelert Mary Kennedy 
James Godfrey.........++ .. Arthur Albertson 
Rogers. fh 33 ‘Morrie W. Ankrum 
Parkes sc.cicie ave irejeisnsiojeaisiseble ajnleieja¢icje.es s/s, ¥,0.0,0.0.0.010.0\01s George Riddell 
Belix Armarid 05. acer Ga wamatie inerateth ain ese e eth aoe een tata Claude King 
InepeéctorjGrady:s a 'iaiscic\eianyqasinelsiveld 06/o\e je c.0s «see wiale lbs ela Leighton Stark 
MUI ONGA: |i oie telsin ais aimeisrentaontateieselautin aie inisinleis A pie-slein/tunteiels Edward Butler 
Dien Mored: 2 sisi stasistaser a nictere eealeea mas wink is /A ole ala Wintel William J. Kline 
Madame De) Charrierey/p tise 9/slae% oialsioiatsiele« 410 ls olelaisieiy Merle Maddern 
DUOlia Spa hile wee buisnceeicey Ge neers ola es nie hs ake else eel Olive Valerie 


Act I.—The Sitting Room, Vantine’s House, Washington Square, 
New York. Act II. and II].—The Vantine Drawing Room. Staged by 
Guthrie McClintic. 


Philip Vantine has bought a rare copy of an original 
Boule cabinet and ordered it shipped to his New York 
home from Paris. When it arrives it is found to be 
the original itself, the possession of which is desired by 
many strange people. Before the mystery concerned with 
the cabinet’s shipment can be cleared up two persons 
meet mysterious deaths fooling with it and the happiness 
of many otherwise happy actors is threatened. 


“ LAUGH, CLOWN, LAUGH!” 


A drama in three acts by David Belasco and Tom 
Cushing, from the Italian of Faurto Martini’s “ Ridi, 
Pagliaccio.” Produced by David Belasco at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, November 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Dito; Sepp ie iis aims oieie\sinls)avelats ciegstals) winiateraialaldiotara)a ole tslsisia lpia Lionel Barrymore 
Digi olCa ellis cisbna's sye/cisteiawisysipin smipinim vivlelere) Bia oisieiarat has lores aw ober aiela Jan Keith 
PPOky Mraiaell eats Goes \<laciesep auteien’e bite crepe wionist alam ataraels Henry Herbert 
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Federicd.....cccesccenscvcccsscsvceccre ahclads sivaissiaacilin os Guy Nichols 
Signore: Calvaro sane saaccicendascusseccecsassvavanass Vaughn De Leath 
Signpre De) Caves iy cs seide snes as oa see xa biainlaibalae Thomas Reynolds 
Micra misfarvialalawieiawisiaivin hints e’ais’ wiaisi< xlv) eieibiaia’ aaa) « ahs wiclale ikea Lionel Barrymore 

Flok..... RR eee a diay sldtelars' 14,5016 aisielaig oie ae a oereais seen Sidney Toler 
SIRIOMETAS c.cuis ohinlete ates Mpminie'e Civic sitieisie'e o's ay aia atetatal ote ute stots Irene Fenwick 
LAily: SESUA TIC DGECG sins stale srsinia mais hie aoie'e' o's olnia'e\ sigh pidivraaraiale eyely Myra Florian 
Susanna Rossi, Leah LeRoux 

Bibisisseenssivae alclaralgeaiatstateleleisica a\aieie\s)alovelen'sintala/a ora wana ddee Nick Long 
Wistions nie mas eres ei Stevan lelatalciac sich’ t alsva:aie’s ewinre cle levine aewine Jose Yovin 
PIRES seers epee gicia alaid © seis) cio 0b'sio.< eiulees payin ee oly oem Rose Morison 
Wistert ins AVEXIO Mistas/oiats ote cle inidiaiais ealvivin elu (eels «(elpia/avoluien Giorgio Majeroni 
Signora Del Monte. ..-Kathleen Kerrigan 
Mare Berita Nunianciicn cteictalelaei aitavicite «sino ciulmnla\ginias'eibicte afeiwte Lucille Kahn 
Conte Castiglione. -Giorgio Majeroni 
Signora Capelli...............+- ..Agnes McCarthy 
DIQKOTHMLG MCE sonatas dd see oiele 30/56 b15)0 8190 sloldea palate Jenny Dickerson 
Sighor ise OC.rrasy) «jac cis 's pina nso d's ess isle ve eases ana'e nos Micheline Keating 
SIRMOEA MDGr Eas Sielmnts pharsinct al miciiplo sist ss wale 8 nisieie'dle dee cial Alice Horine 
Pipae, Mapes, oon 'soad vast aes tien anaes deee Charles Firmbach, Jr. 
Second | Ragman sss ole eons wsicadcicu dpm ace ieee'e Harry Craven 


Act I.—The Waiting Room in Professor Gambella’s Sanatorium. 
Act II.—Simonetta’s Dressing Room in the ‘‘ Paradiso ’’ Theater. 
aoe IlI.—Tito Beppi’s Lodgings, Rome, in 1923. Staged by David 
selasco. 


Tito Beppi, famed as a clown in Italy, consults a 
psychologist to discover why he, Beppi, cannot control 
his nerves. He is forever breaking into tears at the 
most inconvenient times. The specialist diagnoses the 
case and discovers that the clown is in love with his own 
ward, the young and beautiful Simonetta. He orders 
them to be much together without telling the girl of the 
clown’s passion. In the same specialist’s office Simon- 
etta meets a young nobleman who is afflicted at times with 
uncontrollable laughter, and the specialist suggests that 
he, too, follow the players into the country in search of 
new thoughts and scenes. Simonetta then falls in love 
with the young nobleman, but tries to remain true to 
Beppi. The clown, realizing that her loyalty to him 
stands in the way of her happiness, kills himself. 
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ELEONORA DUSE 


Farewell engagement under the direction of Morris 
Gest and F. Ray Comstock, starting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, Monday evening, November 
29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


“Tue Lapy From THE SEA” 
EliiGe) WARGEL. yy ie'eSn st tvrtae Meme es Sue ae loco as wea sve cera Eleonora Duse 





Stranger........ ....Memo Benassi 
Dr. Wangel.. ...Alfredo Robert 
MB GLEE AN sts nua cvare utele ne eraleaternaiera tee elanie ip sist (aie bis\c sein aisle matureintets Enif Robert 
TUN as iate alesis eth sia ia abis tote aecteteteiel aiateia/eletslarhis siasatuietuietarerorstsva miele Ione Morino 
PSVROEStCAN wes e orrreierete tess atrotareiie esiaiace everel we bie dics, a/nie dialaiei pital Gino Fantoni 
WASH OUINS 4 tang Meo antag oteler amet alelsiote laters siss'e a. Odie ci che stalemate Ciro Galvani 
Bales Vo no dar dirs be aah eee adie wis ale wie eee a cre daclefe tale nipie Leo Orlandini 


Following this gala performance Mme. Duse appeared 
in repertory at the Century Theater, New York, giving 
two performances each of Ibsen’s “ Ghosts,” Gallarati- 
Scotti’s “ Cosi Sia,” Marco Praga’s “La Porta Chiusa,” 
and D’Annunzio’s “ La Citta Morta.” 


“THE TALKING PARROT ” 


A comedy in three acts. Produced at the Frazee 
Theater, New York, December 3, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Wnt eG CREE a sta actos sie oaitvalelelaial pi lotaieicic/alpioteleleeininiereiefelaialelaters Ruby Hallier 
Millio: Sew ders 'sicie.c cleats scare diater orale eis aialeve alasle's, selarwfe alas Kathleen Arthur 
Abert ASCMAdensiisthis vue Vici hlanyeleralelsiaisetors ete ieratatere tem Garay ta sha Jack Cherry 
Ragersaes sivas » dias p/bae 4 abet Rierpyaiaienis tos elenetete Walter Connolly 
FCLEX PIRATLOM cha fen isle Fim isk ea CORTaPTN Msi pie acts s nie e/cnies wimeiene Oswald Yorke 


A husband’s ghost reappears in Greenwich Village 
and has fun with the bachelor friends who are trying 
to marry his widow. 
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“ PELLEAS AND MELISANDE ” 


A drama in five acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns in association with Adolph Klau- 
ber, at the Times Square Theater, New York, December 
4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





The, Doorkeeper. ...cccecsccccscseces daielanisesierdsa »..+.-Gordon Burby 
Meligande ii oicis stare’ ccsielaiois anmarreis.ese Jane Cowl 
Golead fe tbeesss. ana cnn. dh esses mina sigiares eter areca elalmininia sas ye.ehe Louis Hector 
Arkel....... Santana tiene itinale eles feuinciaacelstears sleisiateed J. Sayre Crawley 
GOnBVIGVe duleicn tinte a ls sis/siesie pie tials; s\ci9'6 via'9 aYeleelsveigieio'sietecnis Grace Hampton 









Heme Rollo Peters 
.William Pearce 
.-Jessie Ralph 
Aaletaeraisle(svesvare's) ay dieisle cise slam simejsiaie Vernon Kelso 
Alma Reeves Smith, Marion Evanson, Mildred 
Wall, Lucile Wall, Edith Van Cleve, Mary Holton, Katherine Wray. 
Three Beggars...... Harry Taylor, Laurence Adams, Richard Bowler. 

Act I.—Scene 1—The Castle Door. Scene 2—The Forest. Scene 
3—A Hall in the Castle. Scene 4—Before the Castle. Act II.—Scene 
1—A Spring in the Park. Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. Scene 
3—Before a Cave. Scene 4—A Room in the Castle. Scene 5—A 
Room in the Castle, Act III.—Scene 1—One of the Castle Towers. 
Scene 2—The Castle Vaults. Scene 3—A Terrace at the Entrance 
of the Vaults. Scene 4—Before the Castle. Act IV.—Scene 1—A 
Passage in the Castle. Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. Scene 3—A 
Spring in the Park. Act V.—Scene 1—A Low Hall in the Castle. 
Scene 2—A Room in the Castle. 





Little Yniold... 
The Old Servant.. 








The story of Melisande, the beautiful princess, found 
wandering in the wood by Golaud, the mighty hunter, 
and taken to his gloomy castle, where she falls in love 
with Pelleas, his younger and handsomer, though no 
more cheerful, brother. Golaud, suspecting the worst, 
slays Pelleas. Melisande dies shortly after with a wound 
over the heart no bigger than a scratch. 


“ THE LADY ” 


A melodrama in a prologue, four acts and an epilogue 
by Martin Brown. Produced by A. H. Woods at the 
Empire Theater, New York, December 4, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


A Sailor..... BECO pee stale wed staletalate delist staig'n's Marcel Le Mans 
A NGWWY.geceseses pevadesessnace secvececeeeeesseseses Marcel Morelli 
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Livette. .5..2s.08-- an Stephane de Leger 
Julies. vee cs cles cise ween .-Adelaide Wilson 
The (Loafers). a's silos» sincera ..Edward La Roche 
Polly Pearl... cccccseccccaecenconsctccsssecovecesierscvees Mary Nash 
Whe | t TXAVELEES 5 ccletelsias,a:a's piel blnlb Bipib\e!aielievath a) Uisle's siaipieie,p.ofare Leonard Willey 
Blackie, os/icisicaiels viene sie siew elelevtevdiea ativislelsinlate ola haig's's'ele Herbert Heywood 
AY Young Manis oii. ciaiais cj ceisle bieliesieinis'e eles ieleis.s oe seals sale Brandon Peters 
Fanny. Le” Clare .). 6c slee cane eecjesoesivesssiaas vied Elisabeth Risdon 
RTT BOyj5 255 Sere chcsal 6 ole orn late a) elmo ye ela ae (by aldia\ ware! y\ are ore ainisiuiaiviaie Hugh Brooke 
PLOTING 5 Use /s\aiaieis'a see stot twtala oRae MPSMT BANG HAYA hots a’ U'e/o,n cia celapnietatode Betty Williams 
PHY igs jakie ota myers eivie'ols ele(aveualstayaretareiovels (vis ale\o a 'a/pis\wers .«.-Teddy King 
Leonard St. Aubyns ...Austin Fairman 
Pom: Robinson is os ioe aah leleiis ¥ We 6,0) 0's a'e yio/elntonleres Victor Morley 
Mrs Sb. Ab yigiin)onyistololictelytatetivtnielcigitietaiere?pts\»'tictolaissstslefeta Ethelbert Hales 
Lady''“* Dido’?”’ Huantingtori./././s'c's'slele/stele's's\n/n/s\aie'n'a'a bletelelatn Irby Marshal 
BOG og fei a ihaseih ath 4's oih ie vote wialals lemma tae lp ola’s 'slute e/a o’b/ata o olati Nera Badeloni 
Madpare Blanche: i iac.a caves oesarerinesians bis sid sje Ludmilla Toretzka 
FOBOL Tes pin vis vs nies sutlats alk loca fatelatesy tuple tatatelety’ oie ate'e/ats(rla‘arntola Edward La Roche 
Firsts Sathorn 2 dtd sche ngewe eee Oe nade a has ove adaihad Edward Fetbroth 











Second {Sailor ss eevee erewen ett dal Av aide bud aw ord allstar Hugh Brooke 
bre arr Bice.) 35 hio talk fe del praia latate le falatata te tat'a/e?a acs" aloVafade labats7ohata Cecelia Radcliffe 
APT awyeriet ois): viatewtees slaets eleieeeielee hie bie icteip od die toveratoha Herbert Heywood 
APANGTBO ole svas Lume cite iia te Mane t/eie ae cio /clonoblemreare Sylvia Little 
Ar Gentleman aa ,uii ie on bale Ouie On malelwlsleicie sieis a cialeihe Clement O’Loghlen 
A Bobby...... BAU pUaie ora c/eerataterate ath reine slates ols a’ oieraeiautaiarene Frank Horton 
APSO LA iaslces es Some PA ARUN EMEC niedie e's niaceae .. Virginia Langdon 
Tittle WBoy ¥. Hht Len domiseipeesine cites sipletsibie oc bia slolo ici aaeiae Junior Durkin 
Bi OOLGR Dos Hae Peat arasiarere me etiatd stetetai ra dist ixjea tious a, A Rudolpho Badaloni 
A Police Agent..... See alaletatana te eyatetev asi ele aib c. evalarsies dae anger ear John Fulco 


Prologue—The Brixton Bar at Havre. Act I.—Polly’s Dressing 
Room. Act II.—The Terrace of a Hotel at Monte Carlo. Act III. 
—The Café of the ‘‘ Maison Blanche’? at Marseilles. Act IV.— 
The Corner of a London Square. Epilogue — The Brixton Bar. 
1921. 

Polly Pearl was a serio-comic travelling the English 
provinces. Leonard St. Aubyns, although a gentleman, 
loved her true and married her legally. After which, 
on the Riviera, he grew conscious of her grammar, or 
lack of it, and sympathized not at all with her ambition 
to be a lady. So he ran away and when her son was 
born Polly was destitute. She went to work in cabarets 
to support her boy and kept herself pure so he need never 
be ashamed of her, and when his grandfather tried to 
snatch him from her she sent him to England and never 
saw him again. Not, at least, until the last act, when 
she discovers him in her own cabaret, and in something 
of a mess, seeing he has just shot a man. But she is 
happy, knowing that at least he has courage and is a 
gentleman, and there is a promise the shooting was only 
accidental anyway. 
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“THE POTTERS ” 


A comedy by J. P. McEvoy. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Plymouth Theater, New York, December 
8, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








Ma COUR sda caideviay cvvitaiae ¢oFalsaul x caeuse Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
BEL V OCCeN A penicida siaiclclarsveinats be ') 4incaicistore ovidis saves e'a Weiaieie Raymond Guion 
Wearnie ab Ott erie aus cata sp’ saidaa Anse y-olneine o's ovine ®. sine sio.esig.ofe Mary Carroll 
Be UE Others satiniciclsip niviate pisie-<ivistnis-ve1e/o's o\¢ «[o.0'a s\s/x\vistp wjeisialwtaa Donald Meek 
Red Miller. . ocicicssiciciescs oie Douglas Hunter 
Cada MEAs cit iraiod vidi (ir ols(oio)e » ssebie ewig sso dnle dine aiostaee Mary Stills 
Friend ./3c<sv< sodsecbescveviounsessiv Daa eine sod dala pied Tom Burton 
Wir RARICINIE yicipholn'c hela Wied <P1a dialalel sinicte'eld Cro’ad' nie Siaids v-ae,aisles's Edwin Walter 
Wire Wen gles cncr nah ae visitisises aele eit e'eisnce Cn At ede brie. Dean Raymond 
Conanotarers dish insi wary Léaeess ceerie dap alecercaison we R. Henry Handon 
Motorman William Fairchild 
Modi tise sccaes ava ccs 7 AO SOCIOL APE Ree te RS Josephine Deffry 
HG OUIB I ss! de Gales o's/AvGs' oh law eed 'nieio sie al vic Wie ove aielsioicielele ome sis\a’s Russ Carter 
ler DAucnt et sary neb aves cole stress sve pa'eddse ssp Josephine Mostler 
Waiter..... abplaidiatailn ty Wists Sil oiota/ alal# rx taja ohpje ig! 8a wis nloveimopet plate sete Daniel Kelly 
Check Room Girl......... Padalagaaele pens +sseeeee.-Adelaide Lawrence 
RACE ATICIY nie 'alteiaiulslolaiie's (sie siniuinte sve wie Swisesiald seledee oixele Maud Cooling 






Pullman Porter.,......00 ler da Mtisisislee tained Tanne Seeenaas James Hagen 
Billets cise a Aeicield ale pial sale Wikies! adele lde-ece ovina wi aise ...»Daniel Kelly 
PME OM Ap eis sayin har os Pao eR Usd AMORA ME aie’ viaee eileen Tom Burton 
GIST ENN OEE 3: craig olsinitien’ sa aiviele sien oesdiel cidine eisin biaere mine odisled Dorothy Deuel 
Boy’s Voice Arthur Christian 
ASM s EL GLEL BON wicfe pies isicl Veli ole biv'e evip'p viel aelaeelsioain ladle sisistple’s tie, clots Isabel Hill 
Divs OLOLaONly Warsiels iat wi atsieiss she's e Owe aiaplnlelace: teres a-asibieiaig sie Raphael Byrnes 
OC HinalC ascites ear\cisiee hictele-a maids eeink vial bern, vlna oven «lias pales Russ Carter 
DBC Mba ethic teta ge > leverotoy 'nizteib ibn mrctorstal rips, alpibyei nin leis: cernicuexoa@ Raphael Byrnes 
RUMEN st RMON a gistars' eid ota dies ania v aieiaie-e.a'n a alccw/ale etd omnia Helen Chandler 


A series of connected episodes from the family life 
of the Potters, showing Ma, Pa, Bill and Mamie at home 
and later following them through Pa’s investment in oil 
stock and Mamie’s elopement with her red-headed steady. 


“THE BUSINESS WIDOW” 


A comedy in three acts by Gladys Unger. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theater, New York, December 
10, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


P Opmin ge Oct a winte/s shateis x Ve i eilotels Me etivels tata ghd-pie Ais'y) otx'p\ violates +, Albert Morrison 
Billy Windsor.......... Did vnlaiv dou s\dalssteiaha oh ath aia ate James Dyneforth 
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Rex |Ramasdelliic...i)5.5 5 cision enloteretele wis aie earata ete Ro tatieee Elwood Bostwick 
Watalie Frisson, 15 se.s6). see eclawye ale PS SSMS Se ies ny 4 Baby Fleury 
AF OMT chsiore picie nists sone Liste ciate sista OVE palele nist deine cceisin yates Palmer Young 
Baul Bucklaw,j2ccswincn oe sivice haiamieraiiyers as 8 aie le» 5c be Leo Ditrichstein 
Belen | Lesley: ccs asics srele eseielowiciee steers v aaatelsieteieie aeiaiaie ts Marjorie Wood 
Raby * Baeklaw: si. iae ie ewisgislelesiersiarole claves Becton sais even tain ts(s pfaruie Lola Fisher 
Standish suis ssislawianeeen Cintdisantersiairiete ip sterareip Wie’ sw bielevaltieiatane Robert Lowing 
Muey Bali, sistas sfeie se sien.o fe eupaiss pietelers Mierrelsie’nsi ovcieina eveniparient Alice Hung 
Phidiag ‘Caravoputo.'s scys see sitineenivwieie ie bie'si cle oh\sleioieiaeia John Davidson 


Act I.—Paul Bucklaw’s Office in New York. Act II. and III.— 
The Living Room in Paul Bucklaw’s Home in Larchmont. 


Paul Bucklaw, older than his wife, Ruby, is hard 
pressed by her determination to have a good time at 
any cost. She runs him ragged socially and keeps him 
broke financially. Finally he gives up, makes her flirta- 
tion with her latest glostora possible and has the satis- 
faction finally of hearing her beg to be taken back to his 
aging arms, and dependable pocketbook. 


“THE SHADOW ” 
A play in three acts by Dario Nicodemi. Produced 
by A. H. Woods and Lee Shubert at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, December 18, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Berta, Ghragnisdsivieis's\aiew = yeie ss site Bivetsiefatore a Sein epon soein, Tilla Durieux 
Gianiettina, va INUrpet ss ose ania wieleie dts sis pis aicis cicis'e g nnisaln nears Polly Craig 
Michael Delat tae tivs ateinic sb tataisetchelsielsis citaitjolsiois) sie's sielaataniasislnen Paul Dietz 
Helene (Previllay. scic sis civwlkceiisic/safateoine.t e\eieies siniuld}alnerein Grete Sandheim 
Gerhard Tragni (Berta’s Husband) OU CHOC ENGR) 30) oie cr Carl Schmidt 
Doctor Magre........ Od binceieiein's *eisibieiviviciviesic disisiee.civis viele ee John Feistel 
LOWiges ins a eeise ese viee core ehuiblejeinieteipielo ss sree tvid) slacc ele ervveraistatsleleletn M. Lange 


Act I.—Living Room in an old Italian Palazzo in Milan. Act II.— 
Studio of Gerhard Tragni. Act [J].—The same room as Act I, 


Berta Tragni, twelve years married to Gerhard, has 
for six years been confined to an invalid’s chair by paral- 
ysis. Suddenly she is cured. Thinking to thrill her 
husband with the great happiness that has come to them 
she waits until she can walk and then she goes to visit 
him in his studio. Here she discovers that for three 
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years her husband has been living with her best friend, 
that a child has been born to them and that Gerhard 
was about to ask his invalid wife to divorce him. For 
the sake of the child she sorrowfully agrees to this 
arrangement, 


“ THE OTHER ROSE” 


A play in three acts by George Middleton, from the 
French of Edouard Bourdet. Produced by David Belasco 
in association with William Harris, Jr., at the Morosco 


Theater, New York, December 20, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 






Hose Coe ce dase earn ee cen siacudideé ap ve cae ds dgvevin sais Fay Bainter 
Probst Andrew) Goes ta caine J an'sa.s oy de mnie deisvelere owia'a 6s Ernest Stallard 
Johnny Coe.,.... -Andrew J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Miva. (MAROR poi acwcuk Ged Saves deveccsucrsnees vee dee tas Effie Shannon 
CE OU MaRON sin staniersiviaiee Bias laleidls oleicisiawia\s.o'aiulaieje'nie' sialalals, ofeinaty Henry Hull 
NGue; Helen. ULOtap nossa en ve ces tees aciccls Jame dca Carlotta Monterey 
tty Doolittle. ois tact sinc acs vive ts clsle aie sinie <iw's.s bietccieine!s Maud Sinclair 


Gideon: sis, 22. ce ea tele aves wits abs wih aslne casa a Harry MacFayden 
Act I., II. and II.—Whale Harbor, Maine, in a cottage rented to 
the Coes by Mrs. Mason. Staged by David Belasco. 


Rose Coe, taking care of her aging scientific father 
and her twelve-year-old brother, rents a cottage for the 
summer at Whale Harbor, Me. Arrived there she finds 
the son of the owner, Tony Mason, in rebellion against 
his mother for having let the cottage go. It is to him 
a shrine, because there he devotedly loved a widow, 
another Rose, the year before. Miss Coe, however, re- 
fuses to give way to so silly and preposterous a youth 
and keeps the cottage — with the result that Tony falls 
more deeply in love with the new Rose than he ever 


had been with the other. 
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“ HURRICANE ” 


, A drama in four acts by Olga Petrova. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Frolic Theater, New York, 
December 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Martha Olczewski (Deeney).....ssssecececencecsees Camilla Dalberg 
Miashaly iin ais aine/elcianthin enistelae Katharine Roberts 
John Arkwright... ..Lewis Willoughby 
Richard Peterson Manuel A. Alexander 
Rose Peterson ...-Dorothy Ellin 















Was. sisi .--Olga Petrova 
NN eI ening ssie'e sieve sc ne selereiere bis visited eie(s,win'ala’ pie siscciesoiataiocees Joseph Granby 
Michael Deeney. tela 0/4 ole wie dielsinieles aie civ e sees ee cieeeevs Patrick S. Barrett 
Walter Welch, M.D....... aie ae Percy Carr 
Borrtleris ies o'sialeieraibiale'cialeieuirale/nlatedivier@heis'peiu'sisiole wo:e:n'ele'a/sieta)eimralela Dan O’Brien 


Act I.—Kitchen of a esas Parmakiouse: Act II.—A Room in a 
Lodging House in Kansas City. Act II].—The Balcony of the New 
Miramar Hotel at Miami, Florida. Act IV.—Living Room in IIka’s 
House, Long Island. 


Ilka, born in Russia, transferred to a Texas ranch, 
hates her brutal stepfather with a consuming hatred. To 
escape him she accepts the money of a white slaver, stabs 
father in the back and starts for Kansas City. Two 
years as a bad woman net her much misery but hand- 
some profits, with which she does much good and finally 
establishes herself as an interior decorator in New York. 
Here her past follows her, but she eludes it finally and 
recovers her soul before she dies. 


“THE. WILD WESTCOTTS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Anne Morrison. Produced 
by Lewis and Gordon at the Frazee Theater, New York, 
December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


elentSteche cern kis lohte wn dns v/s (atiale real wiefaleien tele aeipammm ccate ete Norma Lee 


SYD BARS lars snk i016 0.4 Wa ola wreleielnnsyeIs i aikls ih wee. a/ pints Claudette Colbert 
Robert) Gp mm ings oi0)a\y:d sleinuis hes wpaate(als mieten eymeaians|asula’s lareiy atkyer stat Leslie Adams 


FOHN VEStCOEE i) si ealeib aWereiacarcisielein slale MeN pan diewane ae wele Douglas Wood 
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Agatha Westcott... .. Vivian Martin 







Eddie Hudson............0+. . Elliott Nugent 
Capt. Hippesley Trenchard........ aintacalstoletaiaerers W. Boyd Davis 
Geraldine Fairmont......+.+eeseeccecccescencers Cornelia Otis Skinner 
PAMPH ONY, I WiOSECOtb ars ia n'ai o/aisioieia!e)eia ule ise'sisie cis sielererd Walelaielunn Morgan Farley 
Mitiriely WW csteotbeiisicisicisle stots siciaidis ie $\d:sisiein 6 wine evaela/areletatala Isabel Withers 
Hlenry, GHowletes aactaciivesidise tisisisis’sjs' sie s/dicie sala siaisie are Rinses Charles Laite 
INExgap Ny EBLE OLE seiciava/nig/einjc\eleia ats into) oi 5; sie\s'ni siajeia’nt Edith Campbell Walker 
PHUip) Morgawierd sats wclsc gcc ts siecin's oar e'sc fivvele gelstetale-s Fred Irving Lewis 
Mirai Reylorcatinataislo islets vlctclelaieieleies oie iaia's wisinseie efajaleiain ial Helen Broderick 


Act I, and IlI.—The Westcott Library, Gennem Conn. Act Il. 
—The Hewlett Apartment, New York. 


Muriel Westcott marries Henry Hewlett against her 
family’s wishes and advice. Agatha Westcott falls des- 
perately in love with Captain Trenchard, who is twice 
her age. Anthony Westcott thinks his sister a poor fish 
and the world in general hopelessly a mess. The parent 
Westcotts are well meaning, but excitable. The explo- 
sion occurs the day Muriel leaves Henry and takes their 
week-old baby home with her, which happens to be 
Agatha’s wedding day, she having finally decided to take 
Eddie Hudson (seeing her captain has married another.) 
Nothing goes right and everything goes wrong and the 
wild Westcotts rage until finally Muriel goes back to 
Henry and Agatha starts for the altar. 


“ THE ALARM CLOCK ” 


A comedy in three acts by Avery Hopwood from “ La 
Sonnette d’Alarme ” of Maurice Hennequin and Romain 
Coolus. Produced by A. H. Woods at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





Walken hee farce are cqaetactclenie's Pees ais eiutola'sldl aie tenet niala leat John Troughton 
MualineD cane cremsata-ln ste steisasiereieis eters al oie nialelera os waisralerae einisite a.» Helen Flint 
Charlie! Mortons tos sinss cane cee es vibes aalhepee terete aa Ernest Lambart 
Mrs. Dunmore Gail Kane 
Dre We lldee Gialaia aretha asl sate ails mote ais ifaselaia siaiavetaiaialeiste/e lars George Alison 
Bobb yy Brandoniasictcnietyaiscisielerctsae) chat ala, siayetalatelelaieiainiols (6 stoiace Bruce McRae 
Mug) ‘StrsietsKentsis ein ercieisisia delete ieralsieicnaicistein alee seive vais aie Blanche Ring 





Mary, Kente iss sletesjes see Marion Coakley 
Homer Wickham..,.... Cle Py OR DasitAelas WwclAdsiele Harold Vermilye 
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Theodore Boom ..c.-scedse tence slate a vintoleia) vie albieeaisicieis nid Charles Abbe 
Reggie Wynne)! \:icia!s sts asc bse See BAOE Cee lee ns ame 4 Vincent Serrano 

Act I., II. and IIJ.—-A Room in Bobby Brandon’s House, New 
York City. 


Bobby Brandon, forty and tired, entertains his nephew, 
Homer Wickham, and Homer’s fiancée, Mary Kent, in his 
New York apartment as the result of a suggestion made 
in his interests by his friend, Mrs. Dunmore. They 
should serve to brighten Bobby’s life. And they do. 
Homer acquires himself a “ Follies” girl and Mary Kent 
turns from her country boy to her city host. The rear- 
rangement serves every purpose. 


“MARY JANE McKANE” 


A musical comedy in three acts by William Cary 
Duncan and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Herbert 
Stothart and Vincent Youmans. Produced by Arthur 
Hammerstein at the Imperial Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 





JOO! McGilltcudy,-es/e/nieislatelaisruie/s wleiere'ale e'e:acp oe oieleiels wis oreleinionnicte Hal Skelley 
Maggie Murphy........... mEXbia wig eiatepiuie is erste lc aicipiessiatetenelaitare Kitty Kelly 
Marys ane IMoK:a ned tins aidaioisins sieieieicievs clsle'aisio-hiviets¥aiats Ea Suled aie Mary Hay 
Cacho and (Carrigvstslcwiss stpresioiele ris ate'elllele'sisalererojsiniciecerdige rate Keene Twins 
Martin Frost........ Bitatomretanicteiue inte’ SOOO GOA ROO ie Dallas Welford 
Andrew ; Danis iss vie oc. sped ws 'sie's delves Bale ook eestor Stanley Ridges 
Doris DwnG: rg it's nae coe bart Voie as ep siee seb a3)> Saw e Laura De Cardi 
Louise Dryer. ....sseeceess apn toe SCOOSCHABUR SEM O Dat ir oe Eva Clark 
George \Sherwinisisc sss < sania Cane sees ..-Louis Morrell 


Andrew Diunns Sreacce ses alice clas Gietewiossle oleae ...James Heenan 

1. Mary Jane Leaves Slab City, Massachusetts. 2. Her First Sight 
of New York City. 3. View from Her Bedroom Window. Act.— 
I.—Scene 1—In the Subway. Scene 2—Private Office of Andrew 
Dunn, Jr. Scene 3—Mary Jane’s Room—On the East Side. Scene 
4—Same as Scene 2. Act II.—Office of the ‘“‘ Dandy Dobbin Novelty 
Company.”’ Act III.—Scene 1—Garden of Andrew Dunn’s Home. 
Scene 2—Mary Jane’s Room. Scene 3—Central Park, 





Mary Jane, cute and from the country, applies for 
a job in the offices of the Dunns. She is a good stenog- 
rapher-secretary, but too pretty, they think, for young 
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Mr. Dunn. So she slicks down her bobbed hair, puts 
on goggles and comes back. She gets the job and later 
goes into business with young Dunn when his Daddy 
fires him. They embrace matrimony and each other in 
the last act. 


“THE RISE OF ROSIE O’REILLY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by George M. Cohan. 
Produced by George M. Cohan at the Liberty Theater, 
New York, December 25, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 








FiaMys, VW RUWES sis ele ese uin os naats sven daw) a nininidelecalehneva tate Bobby Watson 
UO DROS RAR eile wie late stole piaiaie acs avessinreie'etacasncel dicja! ie: spele ateletsls Jack McGowan 
PRAM GMAT Hie ae leriare diets ciel cicie'e(s we nisieie.® #:aie\s\s\sie's).o16/alelniale ..Marjorie Lane 
Wty /SjOrne Sete star avetal S'sltevesessiiat ore sia wiere: bys HAWARIA AED A Dorothy Whitmore 
Casparoni Albert Gloria 
Mra. Casparomis.scccocccsnresccsvvcee Sea nian any iataietarale Adelaide Gloria 
Buddiei Oem ye acs sieiah tc'els tssis'e. c's vise'o'e diusicvinie ae a ---Bobby O’Neill 
Johnson........ lawn alsiataye icin < cisiste lalate els Saban: ben panto George Bancroft 
RG B10;) POLY: c/cleicle pie's'e gic calaisia/u's musleceie sing hidole eslaisses's Virginia O’Brien 
Polly ipiceiaiacitiee Helefalg dlerhinisteias sieiviscsestielsisleetel es sisi(s.e esa nie'e Mary Lawlor 
Cutie) Mareay cnc cvivioceadeansessuicewee b diseases kee goad Emma Haig 
PUG Mastivivian secea ties scare cels Sa meureled CaeeepTee aaldeatts Georgie Hale 
Mrs, Montague Bradley. cuss cis cscdscvnctesucccocs Margaret Dumont 
Steve..... Dmratstayavavalaic wie tele eins otas ofeistal eG wisisvta's/d'e's,cleiatets tote Johnny Muldoon 
PEGI MEE ae t vials waielnates oe onleuina dais Sieinis, eira tesla Pearl Franklin 
HLODY POV sisi cane wna csi « aiaisteiaik sche ....Eddie Russell 
anniaugariee a esis lense cet omnis akta.s Galea Betty Hale 
LAD UIG eaearataeel cateis se @nicie Seiaiete ecks sae od slaste alatalesaletisiciofa stat ota Bernice Speer 
Bichvo sera caries s/s p/p inte wanna,» sei ga ialeiaies alpiatetstere s siale al Tom Dingle 
Sree creat dates wa araccieterat csisrajeveate esa iN s\ ato) bisiulaveloietalehlsvara'e dye Patsy Delany 
PROG GO LIMOP SERS dats cs as ayia clviny lal aie MEA Ace's) gamiatalaboiele’scohe vce ins Walter Edwin 
BlbWermiGinlsn cia dniace sve swactaaleeitelslesele assisvota le) stslacaeas Woods Sisters 


Act I.—Scene 1—Under the Brooklyn Bridge (Brooklyn Side). 
Scene 2—A Few Blocks Beyond. Scene 3—Reception Room in Mrs. 
Bradley’s Brooklyn Home. Act II.—Scene 1—Madame Regay’s Florist 
Shop. Scene 2—In Front of the Draperies. Scene 3—Exterior of 
Morgan’s Brooklyn Home. Staged by Julian Mitchell and John Mee- 
han. Supervised by George M. Cohan. 


Rosie runs a flower stand under the Brooklyn bridge. 
Bob Morgan, son of wealth, meets and loves her. Papa 
Morgan cuts Bob off at the pockets, thus forcing him to 
go to work singing and dancing in an uptown flower 


shop. And in the last act they (Rosie and Bob) get 
matried. 
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“THE BLUE BIRD” 


_ A fairy tale in two acts by Maurice Maeterlinck. Pro- 
duced by Lee Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, 
December 24, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 













Mummy Tiles ca. cass sla wa bien plelilee le pivieie.cis sc oeiesiepin nnn Ethel Jackson 
Daddy Tyl...... seeieion tetera ateletste iefeserts ale cients euhinielina ...Stapleton Kent 
EL yt yl: usicay saw set icoowaieipilesnistetes mek eainete relia elcisifelatetdield Ben Grauer 
Mytyl. 2... cc ccc ccc ceccnecisiveceperesvcencccesscessoveens Mary Corday 
The Fairy Berylune<..ccecsvsevccrsscscevcrscsccsscces Thais Lawton 

(By Arrangement with George Broadhurst) 
Eadie: cine nleals’erslas elvis lateieie ta elite mimatete sie la’ele leta(ale pole intete J. K. Hutchinson 
MA Genetic Cleveland Bronner 
Tylo, the Dog. . Reginald Barlow 
Pyletta, (the \Gabs, cs males minemaw sleep ih'sieiei v4.6 ule wialebs\aye Harold de Becker 
WAST cele veametaa stele Uiuleey aieiatalsiaybiag soln ta'is(afoiaiciovaluis pialalersieters Ingrid Solfeng 
BASS aiaterers alviatw disinta tpteipial niaieerisieieie stale’ ie\niainia:s(0'd orale esnla Catherine Collins 
SUars chs mehisieee aieleie sh aheesate a aipevete late’ ela/eie'e wie'e/eibpeieisvalelerele George Sylvester 
Bight se cine neenese Vesta MONA Siena ainivlain'e vie. caa vii inie's Virginia Hammond 
Granny Tyl...... Ware taiphay bieacatotefer ays aati alsteletaha iors rate Jennie A. Eustace 
MG RIVER Ey esi bial eaters lelejecsiorwini gaia (eisin) ate! s e\Siatm eis \aie)niaiuiclalelsatals: « Walker Walker 

The Tyl Brothers and Sisters—Blue Children 

The Boy Lover....... ais te Oke ehel iain roteiate aevaralpiateiavsefaale Patricia Barclay 
The Girl Lover.. .. Suzanne Powers 
MHS stort Lys co hema si geaeiasiamemcisinieleistere aiclatate eanaaletele Alfred Little 
MRR er Oe slate eee Ee aise mm Tacrnieiete ids s/qiby an ais)ecet xe »...Walter Walker 
mHe Hero Childe ieciabiyiaels en Moaistatenatetnntetetans (ate inn atin MIP Teddy Jones 
Happiness, of Boing Well avijcndepeceeeacsccsls cnavsne aang Nina Oliver 
INEGIAS eS Se Lah aventant seungintterciciapaiars bee atc ate sie bin alates Gladys Hanson 
COlA=I8 the elena sats isiaistvic citar cuales cia’ aversveiot dine lovatte las Billy Quinn 
Neighbor iRerlingotsmisnendemananesnicins cise sie ccs amccerlen Thais Lawton 
Neighbor Berlingot’s Daughter..................05 Francene Wouters 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Woodcutter’s Cottage. Scene 2—Outside the 
Window. Scene 3—At the Palace of the Fairy Berylune. Scene 4— 
On the Way to the Land of Memory. Scene 5—The Land of 
Memory. Scene 6—Outside the Graveyard. Scene 7—The Kingdom 
of the Past. Act II.—Scene 1—The Palace of Night. Scene 2— 
The Corridor. Scene 3—The Kingdom of the Future. Scene 4— 
Before the Curtain. Scene 5—The Palace of Happiness. Scene 6—The 
Leave Taking. Scene 7—The Awakening. 


Revival of the familiar Maeterlinck fantasy, detailing 
Tyltyl and Mytyl’s search for the bluebird of happiness. 
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“ NEIGHBORS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Leon Cunningham. Pro- 
duced by the Equity Players, Inc., at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, December 26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 









Dir ePIC eeiuieiein dvs mianiiainip sain a sion We loin > aiais wes a4 sinwele Frederick Burton 
Nira MANOS ae draie'ats sisreiclais an iaiaie aie.e;slaiele'sisidiesnics’aten, ei vje piste Josephine Hull 
Poel ustick se cuss cu teaids elas fyelcie sled plewlcencu waieelapielaamie Ruth Nugent 
WORMS Ele Kay aicletae tani ne p}o/s\Ae\n\aie\e's| oiu\nleieis vs'a/alerpiova[sfore x ath Tom Brown 
NEB RONISS fac chic sid cieaia ists areiniaiel s/n vita stapes 4 oe a/vialg pia ex Sydney Macy 
MraaiStoneresinebinicniiniserinneleiaidaelaeieeioetyw save soln pias Helen Strickland 
GCrawtOndy StONG s cjacieineleciCasmicieuialncis ssa s:bicice ole oitateaiviginicle Warren Lyons 
Beale rate Stare yare sists ale nw siaaietoial fein @/aialarai h(a a'civie leis aieisicialsiaysiale Helen Macks 
Mrs. Blackmore... Georgie Drew Mendum 
INGETLO: SIMCRINOLO sac sualsieln isi spiataece. 6 nipisikve.a sainina kines sei a8 Alton Goodrich 
Wrra UL Ver sl EG Dean t aaisceeinileiels seelas p eave se pipiniwaa atau Bruce Elmore 
CRAITAG MC ATNIG lniwteltispetele lates «lela oipie/mis| rials alsin iaie iatelaieia fatal eta a Jessie Crommette 


Act I., II. and III.—Outside the Suburban Homes of the Messrs. 
Hicks and Stone, 


In a suburb of Detroit the Hicks and Stones live 
in adjoining houses. Professor Hicks is experimenting 
with odorless onion plants. Mrs. Stone is the proud 
owner of a prize-winning rooster. The day young Craw- 
ford Stone is to marry Phoebe Hicks a jealous neighbor 
leaves the rooster’s gate open and the rooster proceeds 
to demolish the odorless onion plants. War follows. 
The Stones shut off the Hicks’s gas and the Hicks re- 
taliate by shutting off the Stones’s water. An armistice 
is agreed upon at eleven p.m. 


“THIS FINE-PRETTY WORLD ” 


A drama in three acts by Percy MacKaye. Produced 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, December 
26, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 
Beery SOBs sty niens se wae oialsoie’p ek vis ae albatuelcatelwaeccien E, J. Ballantine 
DaekPPIGd leer sd casts soce ee au aiNeechepeae msi elcs.6 John F, Roche 
GOldIG SHOOD a ccc tye ce vid dieinald were bw ois bralalcjeu sant nicer atsucaia Joanna Roos 
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Granny Shoop (Rhody Melindy)...........seeeseeeeee Reba Garden 
Roosh Maggots. visio. oes sancomanbsSeeens vans seucgessuned Albert Carroll 
Gilly Magyads iss ovine sons scxneme ae buss Aansustcsensctuabe Perry Ivans 
Mag Maggot. . sc cecescseucsesevsveseseccevesvvscces Aline MacMahow 
Arminty* Sprateling...cccxsce wen keiks 65 Gsh.v es sKnss shee Esther Mitchell 
Polly’ Amn Clemisn i. cn avaes tan cnsasunsesecsesvese Pamela Gaythorne 
Witty Shephoiret: 7. c..esisawsaslsae sw hessoecnane T. Lewis McMichael 
Reason Way. \a. canes swaeannaebanmbasy deuce test cmnes neues Dan Walker 
Diag Cheeks ix cecenae ks sAreeRsen Bwecw sas cues ssn cOheenS William Stahl 
Squire . Green Commet. sc icvccc ven wese vosesneccaseeme Robert Le Sueur 
Andy “CANS, Ros cok sR RSS SRSA ASO 6 Cane nsh eae ecm aneee George Brett 
VOGY, Dinah a o05 s dann deca ts won hws vs Gnc waa We Polaire Weissmann 
Muthie  WMadderd: (S.nae wok tnce Cea cee vee taste eee eeaNeeeee Lily Lubell 
Deiphy: Bogeas cc Sanne ease nen ene ese ss ous Seas Marion Morehouse 
IMTON, THOEL os» cnc cudeeue seks Uucneess werus nen Once eeeee Grace Hooper 
SIG ckn wn wn AW ae ae eb REE hese che hin Guu ete A. T. Wenning 
Bige BGKGE ses cuyestens ek Seca cis oe Sos ee Oks Seen REN Charles Wagner 
BSG 5 5 car ee Ne SRR NRER ED ORE te unin wns SSE NEN Remon La Joie 
J wa Swen ssh Rn CEN ARAG Can aia bic nm sss a sick Shemeks John Crawford 

waivin's So AIS CANON SEM UNUM DENN SRN Ss Unie N ewe ueens Reginald Carrington 


re I—Outside the Palings of Gilly Maggot’s Cabin Yard. Act 
II.—Inside the Palings of Beem Spaulding’s Cabin Yard, Act II.— 
Interior of a Log Schoolhouse. 


Represents the author’s attempt to preserve in play 
form something of the character and quaint speech of the 
hill people living far from the railroads in Kentucky. 
The story is of Gilly Maggot who is eager to be rid of 
his wife, Mag, that he may take up with the younger and 
buxomer Goldy Shoop. Gilly hires Beem Spaulding, 
a “defamin’ attorney,” to do a lot of “ lie-swearing” 
which will prove Mrs. Maggot a bad woman. Judge 
and jury, however, accept the lady’s defense as true, and 
Goldy elopes with Gilly’s nephew. 


“ SAINT JOAN ” 


A chronicle play by Bernard Shaw. Produced by the 
Theater Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, Decem- 
ber 28, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Dertraned dé PUCngy. . 2.5 vcnnassboh a0 us nas sansscansecsn 
Ce eee ET a ee Pn ee eee. 


The Archbishop of Rheims 
ES Treenonille.so5 sacs Ses asaseeewea aes eccns odceameeeon 





ae 
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Court Page....s.sesseeee davoaces ee eeveas POTS POLL Jo Mielziner 
Cilles. de a6. dan aves vies bess ds caeee aveedipad ates Walton Butterfield 
Captaitl La AttO sv stem ob sess \ea.'0.c'0Co'c pone oe ves bine oe Morris Carnoyvsky 
"DHE (DATUM Neos dideraldaly oWielecistowies ow wins ee'adios eolelwine smiatd Philip Leigh 
Duchess dela (Tremouilles c 753566505 seccesvcssocewuies Elizabeth Pearre 
Dunois;\ Bastard of (Orleans. .isv6s 0d Scsctscswecs Maurice Colbourne 
PANGS OV ARC oy os hadiien edand o%< 6300 I iting v2 Sapeeceeege James Norris 
RACE Ob IW GENIC see's oe erin staph « omse coe ons deep emits A. H. Van Buren 
Chaplain, do) Stogumbers 55 '5:0 vieis's p25, ojos oe's as sidae doacps a Henry Travers 
POU cert SESCALPANE y . eislaisipis only p00: wicin p:a:0/3\6 dla oiae's aiolnsle a Ian Maclaren 
Warwick WAGE, us. ollie sce iads oss vice sc s'edeecteteeeend Seth Baldwin 
DBR REMC O Lo aia sates ialache)s' dels b)a;04 «: dteis stole 16 a eee ata Joseph Macaulay 
MANO PTET OR Cn oa daa aka des fo an cave wd a voc ne elv ene Albert Perry 
RG PR DUTCH OG fas eis dias. c eee feos sas «ae dea nw 2edy Walton Butterfield 
Brother Martin: Und venitiss ccs oo c0e ode sene oss ce cost Morris Carnovsky 
DG CRORHOR Os a ae sa a pas cw eau vseedebeccceuve Herbert Ashton 
Arp iiatrlislt, “SOlaiar ac sclay siaclalvmpn.die’speia.o viotace'sivis ¢ jaghe's weite Frank Tweed 
AS GuateeeaMl? OL TAU OND s ate dee bs, oda de dies occ njees asieanele Ernest Cossart 


The story of the Maid of Orleans told in seven 
episodes. Joan seeks support at Vaucouleurs. She is 
sent to Chinon, where she picks the Dauphin from the 
crowd and wins the support of Dunois and the army. 
She carries the armies through a successful campaign, 
helped by God’s answer to her prayer that the direction 
of the wind be changed. She sees Charles crowned at 
Rheims, breaks with Dunois, is captured by the Burgun- 
dians, tried at Rouen and sent to the stake. In an 
epilogue all those having to do with her life reappear in 
the spirit on the anniversary of her canonization and beg 
her to remain dead, and a saint. If she were to return 
to ste she probably would again be flouted by a stupid 
world. 


“ ROSEANNE ” 


A drama about colored people by Nan Bagby Stephens. 
Produced by Mary H. Kirkpatrick at the Greenwich 
Village Theater, New York, December 29, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


Heseatde.\cnaxap ven'se cls dae ralae Wee Wed nb ye daere te setae Chrystal Herne 
SOiken paatact ee seen tea ees tian Vela cle niece sera tales Blaine Cordner 
HCOlASS dda oe asi s\s come e aaa A clae eerie as Cea tone ere wine Kathleen Comegys 
Boducys ch Ue ., seep aetna ais ebealh wet muee cewete ds Murray Bennett 
Civers *HIGwigpocnder sea teve sc cs sian domed s trainees John Harrington 


Bist Tompy Saow Js sds gecce ter ticnsicd devs epateaerh sbeleore Marie Taylor 
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Sis Lindy Gray...... ale s\olejaid's sieidlaisleeidlevieie s'eiseiov.se.ee0.c> 4 XACY Misa ie 
Winnie Caldwell........... Pree necor Si aaid ateis nib aise Irma Caldwell 
Alec Gray....csceuses cccedlecrvccesas eo veeccvvcvcceses Robert Strauss 
Dacas SHOW... 0s e0answensiow' vigialeinipiviaine \sin'sie sip ain 9 dixipile Leslie M. Hunt 
Morninglory Trimble. . Wslaia'elSiteiaiabatbig aia alctslstnio'sini aha pie calves Conway Sawyer 


Acts I., II. and III.—A Sinall Town | in Gedugiat Staged by John 
A. Kirkpatrick) 

Roseanne, a colored laundress, is a devout church- 
woman, a worker in the Ladies’ Aid and a worshipful 
admirer of her pastor. All her faith in God is reflected 
in her faith in the Rev. Brown. To him she entrusts 
the eighteen-year-old orphaned girl she has raised from 
infancy that she may be properly set upon the spiritual 
paths that lead to glory. Then she discovers that Brown 
is wrong, a sinner covering his sins with a cloak of 
religion. When her girl dies she drags the unworthy 
Brown from his pulpit to meet the “sperrit” of the 
dead girl, and urges the congregation to hang him. 
Later she relents and leaves his punishment to God. 


“THE SONG AND DANCE MAN” 


A comedy drama in four scenes by George M. Cohan. 
Produced by George M. Cohan at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, December 31, 1923. 


Cast of characters — 


[Onin PANIES RSE TB AAT a EAI AG) (AEE aes Ea eae rte se William Walcott 
Cas CS Nels On aah cise iete'ei treme vale diate wo ra/ciaie ore evavefecss pies Frederick Perry 
Joseph: Murdoebitics ty. ci ass oerapin wid ely nia s(a vin oie a wiaee pip slam Louis Calhern 













Vokin EF arr ells) y/s\sieleicis/ars)siciclotaialtnietateie visio sie:n/a7ols alomle aléye George M. Cohan 
CO WLEYjalaieiaisis aya'ately a ote uha\are nlatalajalsin she; wla:s\y/s s'sin'erayaiara\tysretad Wm. J. Phinney 
amd Crpig iri atelstaisslelcatere scvomiee cists eieteinie(srote.s's -Robert Cummings 
Jane Rosemond. Eleanor Woodruff 
Mrs. Lane.. .-Laura Bennett 
Leola Lane -Mayo Methot 
PEGA OU te sie pialsis Uap aetna cietaranaplel einibinas « nial dase rab pels Al. Bushee 
Miss Davis. Mary Agnes Martin 
PR OMaL CI OBENY?; )5\5 s laraie ever oie /a ein lalolehae mie ereibiaiw och exp cceteToln e aisiarerela John Meehan 
PRAPRE 3 aihaig hr hg batho la olie/ ohatale: pale oieiaiela emi Biul aie) eo aie sal teterara te enerS Alice Beam 

Scenes 1 and 2—Nelson’s Apartment. Scenes 3 and 4—Nelson’s 
Business Office. 














“Hap ” Farrell of the team of “ Farrell and Carroll, 
songs, dances and funny sayings,” makes Broadway after 


“4 
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having been seventeen years a “hick trouper.” At the 
theatrical boarding house where he stops he finds Leola 
Lane, who had been kind to his partner when the latter 
was ill, in arrears for board. He pays the bill, which 
straps him, and three days later, hungry and desperate, 
he tries to hold up a pedestrian with a prop revolver. 
He is bested in the fight that follows and started for 
jail, but on the way tells his story and is given a chance 
to prove it. When he does prove it he finds friends 
and success follows. Then he goes back to being a 
song and dance man. 


“KID BOOTS ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Anthony 
McGuire and Otto Harbach; music by Harry Tierney; 
lyrics by Joseph McCarthy. Produced by F. Ziegfeld 
at the Earl Carroll Theater, New York, December 31, 
1923. 


Cast of characters — 











Peter) Pallaburyejulalancenine sista ...Harry Short 
Herbert Pendleton........... ..».Paul Everton 
ExarOld Megan chi seavaets dereiaiee-whsth aldis ara ¥ pielete ae witicie piece John Rutherford 
IL GHG PAN AN VEL On eta lela aid slalarets ws a/afas| sieia'a: sioielain’sia/sisie\ena'ele'p alo Harland Dixon 
PROM SECKIRUG aa wisia'nswiatelera)olsieias.mretelays'els sislela wisieis'eiawia\eisis'sias Harry Fender 
Poly Pen dletowa sii do vo sa olvcs 0j4/dis( aisies ain. siajee aisiaie)s aeleiwa’e Mary Eaton 
Micst Golfer. ti.'ha. iacpnsiaae apie Aetldsas ning Sladek Morton McConnachie 
mecond Golfers: ase mene sciatica knees slonsie ciacidayadera weralata Jack Andrews 
WERE PEAGGRG es aaa AM cease mrae nue a Onc ectinnales Guiana Dick Ware 
GECORA EAPO. Nice pigsnideiingubnsede sie silgareniaihatn acs ees William Blett 
RISD RCAGUAO RAM An a Talia CRA ast koe vid cianicinels aieniaet alanis wee Frank Zolt 
Motirth gy Gaddios ia iciductes'indsibsieisiplejsioe avieeinie Hope bac Bs” Waldo Roberts 
PUENEGO 10a, be sas vinlets vies ck of sun's eaaisinte as Role wala oats Lloyd Keyes 
MAA PB GOGESIY tae sh lais't shel eerenicslaigs sis.aie's a bidionmacioe tele: sieierey Eddie Cantor 
Bethy aetemtese nisi sian tos cites cine laaip aueis ou sin eral ca relé tks Beth Beri 
Caxraeny | Mendoza ss): sails ceria cle sco'sis s\n cielo lela claw eth eisiots Ethelind Terry 
Jairo.) Mactra a nares 22 bas aisiat cls)aa a nian en amore wieiatane eee Marie Callahan 


Dr. Josephine Fitch Jobyna Howland 
Nandolplny VaIemeine. ene kines ois asi seas uilslbiaieawre wes bias « Robert Barrat 
ederah"Oiicera state sureties se ss ina'cie'atsiarsiaisinvalontela wl onlaleerars Victor Munroe 
George Olsen and His Orchestra 

Act I—Scene 1—The Exterior of Everglades Golf Club, Palm Beach, 
Florida. Scene 2—The Ladies’ Locker Room. Scene 3—The Caddie 
Shop. Scene 4—Patio of the Everglades Club. Act II.—Scene 1— 
The Trophy Room. Scene 2—The Eighteenth Hole. Scene 3—The 
Exterior of Caddie House—‘ The Nineteenth Hole.’’ Scene 4—The 
Cocoanut Ball. 
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Boots is the caddie master and official bootlegger 
of a Palm Beach golf club. He also deals in crooked 
golf balls and is tricked at his own game when his best 
friend, the club champion, gets hold of one of the loaded 
balls by mistake and loses the season’s biggest match. 


“ HELL-BENT FER HEAVEN ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Hatcher Hughes. Pro- 
duced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw Theater, New 
York, January 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


David Hunt........s00. Abb soc adane Siiolate slain © lefevre Augustin Duncan 
Meg Hunt. siciscens ee eieinbelatetaieis ainialaisicn sis/atu gtk arSiateiclatgiaritens Clara Blandick 
Sid Hunts coeds eee idialstale waif 4iele’ wipivivin'¥e v\etele'atslnievstermrerevte George Abbott 
Rufe) Pryorjies sis ieseas pipe alela aerosols (eipis nea vidiey chaleoarate John F, Hamilton 
WACUN Elune Uracil aiaaitisme aise a feltie si tue disc were eco sine ation Burke Clarke 







Andy Lowry...... +..-Glenn Anders, 
Jude Lowry..... .. Margaret Borough 

The three acts of the play occur in the Hunt home in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains between four o’clock in the afternoon and nine 
o’clock at night of a midsummer day. 


(See page 49.) 


“THE SPOOK SONATA ” 


A fantasy in three movements by August Strindberg. 
Produced by Kenneth McGowan, Eugene O’Neill and 
Robert Edmund Jones. 


Cast of characters — 





SL Bi) US Oca Uns Nneas tee OSLAa se SULIT EIT Cle tt eh Mary Blair 
WHS VSLUGORE iii cakes Loe eee Kies sae vin ahaa ee Baa eTe Walter Abel 
OPA MtaraTed ciety isi. soe raialb iat Wietee emacs oles wares accion metre Stanley Howlett 
Whe Wark sLadyiinadsw cicie ance ciemesiecte es RATAN A Satan Mary Morris 
He Wanitresay vests ut,os ve ah ish leneeniniosievas «Ghee Ruza Wenclawska 
The Fiancée.......... RA Ne RANE AD eo Seen cae RC ay Marion Berry 
THOMMenNS NUACY vais: or ute saraynied eames etelekh ake ose gon Helen Freeman 
Ghost ofthe Consul jat..sse tania sees ieee wuneenn cae Allen Nagle 
Johansson, Hummel’s Servant........ SRI ieee Ret ECO, Charles Ellis 


Baron Skansenkorge.......e++ee+s aieieib is )6e eo; {aiuib sibinte/ererere’@ James Light 
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Beggars sis'scecsiccs ae Murray Bennet, Bernard Simon, Samuel Selden 
eR green aaa cat tas lela siaiaivla/sialess) a/aia co: «/s1s o)s\sicinta eis’ a)sie/sieiiein Allen Nagle 
eA COAT rer eee in ata olaie giz p\a vialaie's\p\s)s'«)<.euy mia wienie Fieteiaisis Clare Eamés 
Dire 1 Ggtonel ences derisaaeceia cs eis 049 a clsisicisisie Romeyn Park Benjamin 


Bhp VIGGO, evita te dak tin cial anaes: 04 Gas wo elseie saeagre Rita Matthias 
First Movement—Outside the House. Second Movement—Inside the 
House: The Round Room. Third Movement—The Hyacinth Room. 


A weird tragedy of ugly and distorted souls, human 
and superhuman. 


“OUTWARD BOUND” 


A play in three acts by Sutton Vane. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Ritz Theater, New York, 
January 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Sermbiy: 2th abl cteskeio,cfulsr antes leo clove averminid @aiaes aie visipieiaieie J. M. Kerrigan 
LATA y cic dete oti tale ale ’sls,& wlalsinin: wfeiskalaha’s wiciolp ele si cisielels sia sic as/ose Margalo Gillmore 
SLO BYE sere te wae ape ide ae eee Re aint ataacai eg, aur abo sd mibyoie ip wie ae Leslie Howard 
Dire mE POD sepia nye onic Spsete ale ainversic lols a ealcisss oia.crele eel waiein's Alfred Lunt 
Mrs. Cliveden-Banks ii ii ..c cencevicredescedesrvdns Charlotte Granville 
Reve. Wahsate Duka. oie sooty 2 wae stele a osileie were evaloiae Lyonel Watts 
ire. Bdset yor tase oecee ven aawenre vce ps didacepnasiteniecr Beryl Mercer 
Baro) Bingley oicalz-sieie cn Gtalk v ate tiv anh ain ed sclraeranie nie eee Eugene Powers 
Rey, Frank Thompsons nse cles se scree ness cexiees Sam bie urete) Dudley Digges 


Act I—In Harbor. Act II. and III.—At Sea. 


(See page 105.) 


“THE NEW POOR” 


A comedy in three acts by Cosmo Hamilton. Produced 
by Alex. A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the Tee 
house, New York, January 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Curtis Wellby Beth Franklyn 





Constance Z WOU Y's cz cists ms cteibain'a'sis's/e-7s ase wlalsis/siepiaieiaseirieiad Irene Purcell 
Bette A WCU DMacialia wawiamiciag natalia stia.e as medals hap alee wiele Myra Hampton 
Maxy: Maxwell, Maudsley. ic)inc.c6.6 don cece aaa verecs Norma Mitchell 
AINGH WEUDY sc vencladtelasth aBeddcesenessaswsileniauened «++++Herbert Yost 
AMCG) Webb yics 5 sjakia > a sienn'swstna sein Pe ries ere ns Anita Booth 


Miller C. Guttbridge.......0..ssseeeeees +eeeeeee+-Morton L. Stevens 
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Princess! Trina ysis a ove swk ios cle nigattieisinsineialpsseter sisi Lillian Kemble Cooper 
Phe Grand: Dake’) \Borieisi/s/-\s:e/olalateiats's!slosis!elelsin'atain's ainievatere Lyn Harding 
Connt lvams sss saciutn asian ie cimcnatninaivisse cs cidsis neds William Wiliams 
Prine er Vile dinair. Weisyeie a /aielsistaimtayeletetalakaleiavawipra: etm cYe\eiatevale: octal George Thorpe 
Kirk O'Farrediyi sash bast cae biicls dpipsions Meek sem oxbinne males Ralph Sipperley 


The three acts take place in the Living Room of the Wellbys’s 
Country House in Connecticut. 


The Wellbys’s servants have deserted them. Alice, 
the oldest daughter, engages a quartet of impoverished 
representatives of the Russian nobility to take their 
places. The Russians are so wonderful all the young 
Wellbys fall in love with them, and social standards are 
amusingly distorted. Finally the new servants are 
suspected of being English picture thieves, but prove, 
in freeing themselves of the charge, that they are only 
four good actors. 


“ ANDRE CHARLOT’S REVUE OF 1924” 


A musical revue in two parts by Andre Charlot. Pro- 
duced by the Selwyns at the Times Square Theater, New 
York, January 9, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Jack Buchanan Beatrice Lillie 
Fred Leslie Gertrude Lawrence 
Robert Hobbs Dorothy Dolman 
Herbert Mundin Marjorie Brooks 
Ronald Ward Barbara Roberts 
Douglas Furber Jill Williams 


Staged by Andre Charlot. 


“GYPSY JIM” 


A drama in three acts by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, and 
Milton Herbert Cropper. Produced by Arthur Ham- 
merstein at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New York, 
January 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
THAEr YAO N/E, dine) visic/ein U/o/o's\sie /wialale(emis\a eisip'ale)utelniaraicinaielee George Farren 
Mary Blake) iiss ciceis'esismacieseie ce sisegebtesstedkive.s ae Elizabeth Patterson 
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Craigsicissis Biaia oteletals ee eteis mathiadiatwrele Malstivererergteye aiaterhis ata George Anderson 
Cys AIO stats divieie ola aia /alv/saldicisic (oleic 010.6 n/a e)n'minin'plarnaie Martha-Bryan Allen 
Tom Blake «Wallace Ford 
Gypsy Jim. .-Leo Carrillo 

Ace -Harry Mestayer 
..Fleming Ward 
















sate iatate ei elalotaiatolalnix(aisi ales alain siete ola ain c'vic’alel ele o/dialulataeinie Virginia Wilson 

Da a atdte abe aie BAe iste Hare afaiesyata cisco aia eierolel aicierefe laters aialarene Joseph Spence 

Act I, and IIl—Home of the Blakes. A Small Town in the 
Middle West. Act III—Home of Mr. Prentiss. 


The Blake family is about to crash. Harry, the father, 
is a broken attorney, ready to run; Mary, the mother, 
is a hopeless hypochondriac; Lucy, the daughter, un- 
happy at home, plans to elope; Tom, the son, a dis- 
couraged inventor, is thinking of suicide. Then Gypsy 
Jim knocks at the door, convinces them he is possessed 
of something resembling supernatural powers, restores 
their faith in themselves and leaves them happy. Later 
he is discovered to be an eccentric millionaire who takes 
this means of applying practical charity where it is the 
most needed. 


“THE MIRACLE ” 


A legend in eight scenes by Max Reinhardt; book by 
Karl Vollmoeller. Produced by Ray Comstock and 
Morris Gest at the Century Theater, New York, January 
16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 











MBAORNA Net ines's sivs tae siosldnsteltielsivis's actos: pola ctateratetatel Lady Diana Manners 
SOxtOWSaeivasidesiaiciew'd ayataraeta eka hulah atchchane s rel slave iomim nh ava ral Bhptere Charles Peyton 
‘Aveistant ‘Sextoryisc)is eiieiiis's vived sy ssc ebeaewe ess gaieeak David Hennessey 
OldwSacristaniyacaesioeeiemsiter nes sivic cole nairoed eG eWelmnariete Elsie Lorenz 
Gla Nim Attendant ei.) shies ose velen'e's ous alatelateioe cn Mrs. John Major 
Mother of the Nun...............08 aieiee Claudia Carlstadt Wheeler 
Grandmother of the: Nun..........cessecesccsctecsesces Laura Alberta 
PHS" Nati ieclesiers'p eal naiatateh cia aeieraiatolotata|alolelotatotstateetetatelata Rosamond Pinchot 
Tho! Abbesey ie ge caches vce acioaissaness oagelcleseneeeses Mariska Aldrich 
IAS POABATB Ee a e's: s e's bib laleiatatsrelelclereaisy a Louis Sturez 
he! BUT gomaster Now clsisiete pe lsiaaiel eas! clalcieleld siete ae chal’ Acts Lionel Braham 
The Knight......... mists & afelalatoiwie wie auiiiels Sistavely Orville Caldwell 
A Blind Peasant........ ate seseeesesss+.-Rudolph Schildkraut 
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tALGrippled "Pip eric. cise tse rere baletes i ulote ete ie oreo rcleleis lana ...-Werner Krauss 
The Archbishop... Pie occgcurcr a .. Luis Rainer 
The Shadow of Deat eee Raise Siem tere eleletad Luis Rainer 
A Gzardas) "Dancers silyy ab saialae lati e aided oelslale sme ee Maria Cherer-Bekefi 
A ‘Guest ‘of! the Count. s/he ce atow etic sire se’ .+».»Mariska Aldrich 
MERE VP TACO Si ialel plaloot ya Siahereiate py stately svatalatateln etel/olelp tals « cn Schuyler Ladd 
Majordomnpogsiyis(oclssjacndie oe banca weal ardle ees 6. ful Fritz Field, Carl Linke 
HE “HIAPSLOL vicleje' x ot vlela'witieletebleray Cnishetalal hain eleia'e vialaleteye Rudolph Schildkraut 
The’ Spirit of) Revolutionssye ss utsivive wielenis'a cermia wgere Maria Cherer-Bekefi 
Chief Officers. ':\s1./.\c..laleanteaniiister ater Nicholas Glowatski, Louis Sturetz 
FWAGESs seinen ase vives sieeareianmue Messrs. Balieff, Auburn, Linke, Burns 
Revolutionist,.,.\s/.1aiss ee uviewie.ss oar Bia's ovale: Ave, w aisinisial ates hele setaiets Fritz Feld 
BZG@tLOH OE DH) oc vais wiaheiern binter¥ie lols ajbigia' ep 0/a dine hietelae etme Lionel Braham 
PELEST Cr. 4.)craislohw laces siete a (a aotie etanimiaraehis a ait yaa ale, ino alata a eRe Monsieur Friedli 


The Max Reinhardt staging of the old legend in which 
Megildis, a young nun, dreams that she is lured into 
the world, where she learns much through suffering, and 
returns to the great cathedral from which she fled to 
discover that the compassionate and understanding 
Madonna has descended from her niche and performed 
her duties during the years she was away. 


“MERRY WIVES OF GOTHAM ” 
(“ FANSHASTICS ”’) 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
by Henry Miller at the Henry Miller Theater, New York, 
January 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
PROLOGUE 
AU PATI TAY £55 dal chat erates) oral aves chatsya etats ciate plete etalon sicteraisle) otphale ear aaRt atte Eddie Quinn 
PEARS Yai taibaresdi eis eiweis/o( 6 ain’ siah afeiph Sp ecehw ela/ota! win)ais ain (s-eisimiele elevate ate William Quinn 
Phelim’ Hennesey:. . iit ates iseide tite seciects .-Tom Maguire 
Sister Mercedes. . Avis Hughes 








Brigid Shannaha pleyaivimente.blotate (a caVe s\alulustatuiiaststet ati Mary Ellis 

DEGELGE MANOR TIN ale, o:c\e\6 wiv de pale an a ein bers pivisla gielp ee eens Judith Vosselli 

Mins PNTOTET ROT. | o:0saias) «(x dlacidienfobielsigiayaieaiese qetdre mela wtelecelors Ann Winston 

Gathive DONG VAH eias's'os sie /siale' axa tye tbie.bvs/a m's(b ovisle lp piehalecard Mignon O’Doherty 
THE PLAY 

DED DOD caiaithe'aig's cals widisie'lelsieiaraheral veg banherace'« eis wa pax Poilp illest Bertha Ballenger 

Dirk sDERHOUAG Gi vats o's are) eie sie talsictais osiele sinlors giblelseuisy William Hanley 





UTE PP OR DOUGE sta s\c\o 0: 4,5 a%a'4/aldibtoleteinie tee’ ata/e/alnia ulsleratururacai shal secs Grace George 
Wamiamt sD eR horde ,'.): .,.'/ ciswisisdiees|aieiaeie sive niiiaiy bisibld Berton Churchill 
Analg en Siueta Shain erate ai alee eat a(aibla nish egetaen Laura Hope’ Crews 
Seu O’Tandy..... niesivioys'a' ole einetar ahevalserepiatvieierd (ike: Arthur Sinclair 
Andy Gorman,..... lela viais vie-sly ge bt au/sivae vate Wioigialets eeeeeee-Arthur Cole 





Ophelia? O? Tandy; é).:. o010100is:00)e,s161s o0\600)0 e\oieeie'e vie estates oe «easy, aealMee 
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Paperhanger ate os scisiscisipinite cisisinis\s\e.a(o!aluc\els clove dis is\atsials cits George Wilson 
PIORICEOY x slate tatu iste aaidielelanisis sais wie simie's e wid ole Batre Hy Lewis A. Sealy 
Majors POWISr. da. Risctnsleelsicnd lea wciwiew siecle kop njonlsecteladig a John Miltern 
Widows G onndietas i astra sivinnicivic om elveinis auie' sia\sin'es ee sible Mignon O’Doherty 
AS Srnalh Mommas es cisteys a9 oops oja'a Blais: sco S biereiaiy 6 es\ehtio’ William Quinn 
VATA SENG ahs oe aatcreieiel ai pin’ Hie mlelpis)ois' als a o\y sate 'a|s/ona/a's s'a(e/ Chala acai stoes Herbert Farjeon 





Pid wom Beam ieleroiaiciuienila wivtcleis'aiie'ajeia1s «po s\n) siapalole 4's! aiotein' als Judith Vosselli 
Prologue—St. Ann’s Orphanage, Ireland, 1830. Act I.—Scene 1—A 
Room in the DeRhonde Mansion, New York. 1873. Scene 2—A Room 
in the O’Tandy Dwelling, Upper Fifth Avenue. Scene 3—Major Fow- 
ler’s Law Offices. Act II.—Outside the O’Tandy Dwelling. Act 
WI.—Scene 1—The Olympic Halls. Scene 2—Outside Bellevue 
Hospital. Es 
Forty-three years before the action of the play begins, 
twin girl babies were taken from St. Ann’s orphanage 
in Ireland, one adopted by a farmer’s wife and the other 
taken by an actress on her way to America. In the 
play they meet but never discover their relationship. 
One is the wife of a wealthy and influential New Yorker, 
Lambart DeRhonde, and the other the wife of Seumas 
O’Tandy, a “squatter” on the DeRhonde “ goat hills ” 
at 69th Street and Fifth Avenue in 1873. The wives feel 
a curious bond of sympathy and share a sense of humor 
that permits them to understand and manage their re- 
spective prigs of husbands, who mean well, for all they 
are “ fanshastic,” as Annie O’Tandy puts it. 


“THE ROAD TOGETHER ” 


A play in four acts by George Middleton. Produced 
by A. H. Woods at the Frazee Theater, New York, 
January 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 









Piss RENE Manatee is, ciatey clack viasuia dus ain abe le'a) 2's veva’ag niarwne ican ppslestens John Dwyer 
Tom Porter. ..-H. Reeves-Smith 
Di Ova MECH E a steele lctslet asia’ eo hraleie. oe ies aioe areca -Marjorie Rambeau 
Debates MORES ie iis oscil © sitlvicig's < hae hese epee enn ye yale A. E, Anson 
SULTA I COTIRG Neale ets wis) fajetae daniels viaje sina )otnie sfetaueind eatiaeial sini Ivy Troutman 
Rireds ase Ce gee sii Sales vem sig's 6 «ae om ay Meal k wae Harry Minturn 
Georges OUMGge Ny Canale ol sas ONS. Vsiesas dameapeeies Charles W. Guthrie 
Bede TAMsbOne rane a wie ste Mistdaaste cles aia wee! won paeinie a a ove William Balfour 
Axmour Deering: .\.s)h)ces0vaveleb seg one oe ..+.Robert Adams 





Mare eee ead gckeangiin chiaaeneinl gavin hig natimalous Ethel Tucker 
Act I. and IJ,—At the Kents’s. Act III.—At Julia Deering’s. Act 
IV.—At the Kents’s again. In a Large Eastern City. 


Coe 
td 
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Dora Kent feels that the career of her successful 
husband, District Attorney Kent, is like a child she has 
watched over and protected. When she discovers that 
he has failed her, and is about to sell his honor to the 
corporations to save the family home, she demands that 
he remain ei to her faith in him in payment for the 
sacrifices she has made—notably when she refused 
to go away with a man she loved more. Her con- 
fession goads Kent to an admission that he, too, has 
loved another woman and he proposes that now they 
know neither really loves the other they separate. They 
find, however, that having come along the road together 
for ten years it is not easy to bear the thought of separa- 
tion. The past is past. A new love has come to them. 


“THE LIVING MASK ” 


A satirical comedy in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. 
Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theater, New York, January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Landolfo Miolatiin atekiaataid stale ice ale ateletaia a oisie oialeiyilsieraielsimtpisitee Thomas Chalmers 







VATIALAO LG sisiptien arab (a eleintaetniaetarclantaln stale ccs asta wisiaipvavater Rex K. Benware 
DEMME cram aeiatateicieloleials\a'e sicierelatale ernie /olciel cis| aisle nicla ee afeiwieta Ralph Macbane 
BELLONA G8 car sete cls Sie. 9 Rietaolcloiitsishale tate eGo ix nic jviniatn’m oa aarp Gerald Hamer 
NETO VASAT Au\siass abalalajeisn is aie, aibia! ote sinobatclniars) © n stsinteoivie a elelsinieniele Arthur Bowyer 
MarguissGarlon Di /Nolli. ./ixehmptlee ts s.cieacle e)s,elte lola state eye Stuart Bailey 
Baron Tito Belcredi..... -Warburton Gamble 


Ur, Diowisio /Genonl, s/c 22's ne aneeevwelsascehsswonemeet Thomas Louden 
DOTA NEST NIG A550 sein iss olen via rietelelaie\ elke) \e«)i'w slave malate eve Ernita Lascelles 
hes Marchesa Prida .i,:;'5. salina kls\w vfs sieisls, via \s:»/<isalnle eave pale Kay Strozzi 


EAEDE TTY DN etna veieie iniote lava; sieleia a modtoteinteteinetelets a: wieis Big airelasietciets Arnold Korff 
Act I.—The Drawing Room of a Lonely Villa in Umbria. Act 
IIl.—An Adjoining Room in the Villa. Act III—Same as Act I. 


A young Italian, preparing to appear as Henry IV of 
the Holy Roman Empire at a masquerade ball, suffers 
a fall from his horse, bumps his head on a stone and 
thereafter imagines he is the monarch, himself. To 
humor him and keep him quiet his friends and relatives 


weet “" 
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surround him with the trappings and attendants of 
Henry’s supposed court. This has been going on for 
twenty years when the play opens. A new alienist is 
about to try a new cure based on the reénactment of 
certain scenes connected with the original accident. In 
the midst of these preparations the insane man suddenly 
makes it known that he had recovered his mind years 
before, but preferred the freedom from contact with a 
hypocritical world that insanity gave him. Also, finding 
among his regathered friendships the woman who had 
jilted him and the man who had taken her from him, 
he kills the man, upbraids the woman and goes back to 
madness with every indication of making a thorough job 
of it this time. 


“ LOLLIPOP ” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Zelda Sears; music 
by Vincent Youmans. Produced by Henry W. Savage, 
Incorporated, at the Knickerbocker Theater, New York, 
January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Adora Andrews 








apilehaistelciniasie loka joss aieiaiatetetate, sia a pinta wie related Gloria Dawn 

ay efetstraein es Missi Sess © saitieina mviaigiews vio aisle baie eieredn a RUARO, VTC Grrl 

Don: Carlos. < sisis 5 Ape AOS Cc oor Pas eciee Sih shee ...Leonard Ceiley 
Omar K. Garrity Nick Long, Jr. 
PRCA Ae MO reba eeyiee coke hee kaha ORS eR OT RM Cae es Virginia Smith 
Keatira & am bis saieta wate ne © cretaaierciaias Saaipisiewiccidcmie sees bath aials Ada May 
RUDE avg aielneretantae sate gtr chs niaiars lets clas iaia »'s stun ereiaisien apenas A Dark Secret 
Gepeed Foner Iai tan note ea nw Re oa 0ss de Keleelninh Gobeoactcak te Gus Shy 
Bil \Geohagen witis any ctaeseiske’s uiiejatinisistltebindaeial ans seu Harry Puck 
Miao (Graribyset yd jclsmeeic dacs hms svivecals sha cl eaitiseinaantoe anti Zelda Sears 
Helene faci. «cea pneemiaiaion aria diel dite cao siaeta mye oe Florence Webber 
Specialty Dancers...........ceeeeee-/ Addison Fowler, Florenz Tamara 
BRERRRGOU foe ti otioig dec citerl da matcmat ss Fah Fs Gamekiee aan Mark Smith 
Diag can cise es Acteitesc Sate he sins al esk micleln aleme ocala hare matte Karl Stall 
MATAR SR en ana Pere maa Whiatn als. adn. ici tie F Maieean ies Leonard St. Leo 


Act I.—Adoption Day at the Franco-American Orphanage. Act II, 
—Mrs. Garrity’s Summer Home. Act III.—Laura’s Home. 


Laura Lamb is called “ Lollipop” at the orphanage, 
and the name sticks to her, naturally, after she is adopted 
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by Mrs. Garrity, a rich but catty lady. At the Garritys’s 
Laura meets an attractive plumber, frees herself from 
the accusation of having stolen Mrs. Garrity’s purse, 
and attends the masked ball in costume in the last act. 


“SWEET LITTLE DEVIL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by Frank Mandel and 
Laurence Schwab; music by George Gershwin. Pro- 
duced by Laurence Schwab at the Astor Theater, New 
York, January 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
ReHA Lin Ven stvccis al aivierantetmaehie d tiesin ain ieis iolela alefaie ereiavereteebratete cite a Rae Bowdin 







Poysa Wowk science ialte aise ae ale tte! sisiaieie yee ;..Marjorie Gateson 
May (Rourleen: aciis'a Giratesinsvsinieteie'ele wale wise aero aictuiadte Mombtalal gare Ruth Warren 
Sans Wilsoner'ssis vic saivewele sacle uss eu ne scien meee Franklyn Praha 
Virginia Araminta Culpepper......sseseeceecersenes Constance Binney 
Doss) Negi sobs op asta swicrsn s ainialnvacelan hieipcese’ a\bo.n's's.aiSialelsrslomta tis ofare Irving Beebe 
Fred Carrington. ... William Wayne 
Jim Henry.,.. .Charles Kennedy 
Susette....... +».Mildred Brown 
Joan Edwards... ...Bobbie Breslaw 
Pichard Brooks). lsowb enw as heb hie a toa haviinielhiace William Holbrook 
Diarian: | TOWHEGs:.).'avewn ss awe win's cikis.a'e's haven Wik MuteeN Gla shales Cite le ate Olivette 


Act I. and II.—Joyce West’s Apartment on the Roof of a New York 
Apartment Building. Act III.—Sierra Notre, Peru. 


Virginia Culpepper is visiting Joyce West in New 
York, Virginia being a simple child and Joyce a “ Fol- 
lies” girl. Tom Nesbitt, a South American engineer, 
strikes up a correspondence, as he supposes, with the 
“ Follies ” girl, but Virginia writes all the letters. Tom 
comes to New York to collect $40,000 and his girl, dis- 
covers that she is interested only in the money and 
turns finally to Virginia, the “ sweet little devil ” who 
tricks the show girl into revealing her true character. 
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MR. PITH? 


A play in three acts by Zona Gale. Produced by 
Brock Pemberton at the Thirty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, January 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Raeliel | Apyrowsiiith 00. foc escciehescsacecccencesncns Antoinette Perry 
Phe Royerend | Bardenis./jci0seic os ncecssces scarce cece Frederick Webber 
Piraa Barca: Carnes es mpisaibisiais siajsisiesesisie s e(elain'n\e viv islais) ace’ miei Laura Sherry 
Mie ABTA CANS CIN ius ere| binrsia/sa/ala’e'e's:ciain'as 6:0 siciea'e'elns are Adelaide Fitz-Allen 
WEGMe rate einer a ciciecnissne' atatois iets vip sis o> Ain iaidiai wie io wibip pe siolatera pre \oueys Marion Allen 
Marshall Pitt......... MRIS INL Sela ale plain aiillei balm lates pial ta later Walter Huston 
Babee MAA MArE Ns eislicie Senin wera e/s.s merevareisyens, « aimhisla nals Minna Gombell 









Mis’ Hellie Cooper, 
Buck Carbury.... 
Mayme Carbury.. 


....Ethel Wright 
-Parker Fennelly 
-Helen Sheridan 








WW aRsa lea ea totatts wisteen Sve aie a piste ia apis win oi veles a\siu celaletaininiere ale Florence Barrie 
BERG fod ntact cei sicis iain orete wie slvia’y:s) we(aiate.nietere a ataavataletetels Catherine Sayre 
GaTn terres icards io sts vatael ce ela) alsleietetete e's avaiere t/s ecsialuiy ier alp’ ayaialgns Mildred Miller 
Misr NI AITEEET GNC Oia nlite leia:crsie\e/e.a a ¥.0is)s/aer>. alejaceisajsiaseiale Emily Lorraine 
Miay Hemey ated. sc ce Welsielns s'cs sinigioocsis ohothnohagarocse Marie Haynes 
Wila7A Daciey Siete e105 s/s! ale)s's bivia(sin's:s)e)eiaieie's ping ae owhe ai! OU) sage sik Minnie Milne 
DEAS CGREO eh oe sick Wah eaciee tebe eae stsleksescdeles C. Henry Gordon 
PGW RO Pave Ried Hels, c)alwislroleiaisivte iia wien ies ore kveloieim nw luidiaieln Borden Harriman 
Bomrayyialasensyalea eeialas tees Wve ce faleratetess tale ard elacaieroe eee Florence Peterson 


Act I—1902. Scene 1—Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. Inter- 
Iude—Town Talk. Scene 2—Arbor at Barbara Ellsworth’s. Inter- 
lude—Upstreet. Scene 3—Mrs. Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room. Interlude 
—Downstreet. Scene 4—Alcove of Hotel Lobby. Act II.—Scene 
1 and 2—Livying Room at Pitt’s House. Scene 3—Bedroom at Eltovar 
Hotel. Scene 4—Living Room at Pitt’s House. Act III.—1922. 
Mrs, Arrowsmith’s Drawing Room, 


Marshall Pitt, selling canned goods in a small mid- 
West town, meets Barbara Ellsworth, whose father has 
just died. His sympathy appeals to Barbara. Also she 
needs a man around the house. So they are married. 
But Barbara begins to find Marshall an awful boob 
almost immediately. A year later she can stand him 
no longer and runs away with the trombonist of a jazz 
band. Marshall, still pathetically in love with Barbara, 
goes to the Klondike and comes back with $125,000, 
only to discover that his son, become a college boy in 
his absence, is almost as much ashamed of him as his 
wife used to be. Barbara never comes back. 
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“THE GIFT” 


A drama in three acts by Julia Chandler and Alethea 
Luce. Produced by Anna Lambert Stewart at the Green- 
wich Village Theater, New York, January 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Metdame “Tana b ext: <5 ss vsraieiawnie patie dain, dn 'ew «0 ois) s alertness beaten e Ida Mulle 
Binciay Cavellanaiiee « sisacaarareate seme abcoabbedeboneoks o Leonore McDonough 
Ribhaed MBA h civartare ecetelal wecieleie eos Gis o/s, a a's (eet Pedro de Cordoba 










Poul Bain Wyewere cle wuleestesiowie ticteialsiste)eelste'sie,0 ie delsatehans G. Davison Clark 
ect ..Elizabeth Bellairs 

..Effingham Pinto 
.-Doris Kenyon 
Frederick R. Macklyn 
Harriet Bain.... Alice Parks 
Margaret) Marshall sii sacccnaetes dele visi desielaisisarccase'e Madeline Davidson 
Act I., II. and III. 
Paris. Staged by Clifford Brooke. 











Richard Bain, painting in Paris, is given to late 
parties and gay ladies. Yvonne Dubois, applying for 
a job as his model, falls desperately in love with him 
and seeks to save both his talent and his health by 
inspiring him to a cleaner life and better work. She 
succeeds, eventually, but, being physically frail, she 
dies just as her painter triumphs. 


“THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN” 


A drama in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced 
by Guthrie McClintic at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
January 28, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Mira, FAITE. scicis sccceleocasic avi eens Pence see erececenes Zefiie Tilbury 
BB IRLe YP RIGOL ss o.t\n sieve <.9,s alors nie sluy Rintaleletslelatelbie isla etnlats Katharine Cornell 
Magia 8 ARTO s 0\ a o(eia'e asic. s/sjo\o.s © adie aisieiajele’s\6 ule nin si aiuinota let slals ale Tom Nesbitt 
Werner amie este ese sinterdie ad niata ous cratpierelaisie w/ateiae weeeeeess-Augusta Haviland: 
Muriel) Hanbrryssis a. o/s,vs's'n is)» tis\ nlelp sevelelnie dla'e ws ele\eislelerete ole it Helen Robbins 
CTS Be pAELAe i eh0'c1h sarchelels'< 01 o/efate|ciehufeia Wavala'e) eleisiie et siahierara Reginald Sheffield 
Bennett MUG max. cso: 4)cisjais.s 10je!anlvjolen/s)aie,e's piuvaintetelefaisiaretoi Weta Ivan Simpson 


Mrs. Hanbury...... aiaiseciatls Acie neat thats ibe Rial scapes ott Liliian Brennard 
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Oy; g RROMMON aoaia ate tpiaietn ctaietaisinle sie o\ctnjscls eis isipie siais'a T. Wygney Percival 
FAP OREO Ka cislois sis /ate sis mie sipielie ins sibis </slo,era\s'e Naive eisieinie s/ Snaere Orlando Smith 

Act I., II. and III.—Sitting Room at Mrs. Farren’s in a suburb of 
London. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


Shirley Pride has been brought up in the family of the 
Farrens in a London suburb and has always been in love 
with Martin Farren, her foster brother. Learning on the 
eve of his marriage to another girl that he is in danger 
of exposure as a thief at his office, because he temporarily 
has borrowed certain securities, and being offered the 
incriminating evidence in exchange for her virtue by the 
villain who holds it, Shirley completes the bargain. 
But when Martin learns what she has done he angrily 
denounces her and insists upon confessing his guilt and 
going to jail rather than accept such a’ sacrifice from 
her. Two years later Martin, broken and cynical, re- 
turns home to find his mother dead and Shirley still 
waiting. Circumstances finally open his eyes to the 
girl’s great love of him, and his love of her. 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH” 


A play in three acts by Lewis Beach. Produced by the 
Dramatists’ Theater, Incorporated, at the Bijou Theater, 
New York, January 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Berman lng ales a x\sici afete cla pats sta uicfeitis.« «ines pie\sieisie via ove\htaie Norman Treyor 
BUIGVCE LG AIS stags einiern) aia clap siolele wia'vis|x a) siele'vielaivl @releisiejeste rie Katherine Grey 
INGEU DOcby Vacs leiviastain's « « ewinele seems dja'aha eiabi miele eek pals William Seymour 
NCO} PIB Wrereiataveteleteais ie mniaie tian iaieiud eine ie nial e\stasoeis aieke eyeresc orate aie Purnel Pratt 
REO AA sates ciole te av algelnet tain ope hia a 8,00 qaterme pie mii ciate o Florence Pendleton 
Julia Murdoch pacesiesise'sasisese cae was anne eisles hal y setgne Lorna Elliott 
Blres p EROLOY ciotih ata\ara.cjs Lain sea sjacas > 0 AcE OS con Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
PACU ESORIR cin cae picce'eld vahh-siciele 4's eiere nieces einen aaah John Marston 
Tuomi Nisan dock. = cls avardadsse ¢ cs ae wee eae peintne Geoffrey Wardwell 
Lois Engals. ie ccpewscseces ataipiatecein: a’aieio’ars uprerelssteheriaieis te eta's Miriam Doyle 
Bradleymingalanumancrtesiitisia asics seietsnlslsivcht staxstraciainieereise aes Eric Dressler 
Dagmar \Catrollicn.cs seek vecaeeitensaes tie vsveriieenerciects Shirley Warde 
PALO Rei CKLEY iniaic cic saloletwiaiy visia s'a/ele e/e'le sla/sitiesisidinis citys Harry Cowley 


Act I., II. and III].—The Living Room of the Ingals’s House in a 
Small City of the Middle West. 


(See page 132.) 
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“ MOONLIGHT ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Le Baron; 
music by Con Conrad; lyrics by William B. Friedlander. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber, at the Longacre Theater, 
New York, January 30, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Pim NarnswOrthes \\euisais s:elsisiniu/piptarnis|bis/o10i5.0 0 4-> piel oraleta's ieiaiein Louis Simon 
George: Wan) Horne: Si:arenisiensiete ness toa's bcc ss as alela/celaeteroneierere Glen Dale 
Betty, DUNCAN scene cele iin eetieciaies hace cae oe ee ate eae Maxine Brown 
Louise _Endicott...........0.. Mea reiciate ie oldla-asiareieia sicteteleatone ea Allyn King 
Suzanne! Frank:), (3) Kaupiie shen alae) Sede os ot adie ore gehiavelasls at oe Elsa Erst 
IBPOOKS. sno von omicinsein eae ae MN see cidle.sicis s veieesjaieieles Robinson Newbold 
Peter Darby..c jie ak casa caisenas nebdae eu beaasts Ernest Glendinning 
MAREE Oha'e'sictais'slciuiainie elata'e Miateiprerntalstotzcinine's\«\¢ ine sjciaies ipiatagield Helen O’Shea 
Special /DANCETAs ne chs smeiealstisine ciclo s wecienele sae The Lorraine Sisters 


Act I. and II.—Jimmie Farnsworth’s Home on Long Island. 


The plot of this one is from a farce called “I Love 
You,” written by Mr. Le Baron some years back. One 
society man wagers another dress suit fellow that he 
can cause any two young people to fall in love by 
maneuvering them into a comfortable seat under a rose- 
colored lamp while a violinist plays soulful music in 
the next room. The scheme works perfectly, but always 
on the wrong people. 


46 RUST 99 
A drama in three acts by Robert Presnell. Produced 


by Devsilck, Incorporated, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater, New York, January 31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 







PAG NaOPA ceases aitreisjeidels ap otis mw actaatenieie'sle wave .--Ralf Belmont 
1 ESS Hea Grn OLICHOO GE CIet me ....Selena Royle 
INERGAT CUS ra etalSinisia/alaze o)t/ ass) '015; cia)s alelalginicia’e vrais atajelalslaleeisinre Richard La Salle 
Ee BE 1) Ui OSCR AC SACRAMENTO GILT ALC CCOLI ae ACOs be - Clarke Silvernail 
TGREMIN, etme a's wis) <a pies x 'a'e vin vlorn pelvis d pub aie whines ential owls rae Leslie King 
Mains WIREERH s n!alces/ >< asa aie! a cia Wie Me's mee aig! alae dels William Bowman 
ek Giatratn cramer welts wiv ete Aiaisule alt lafebsis hele amie war era ate ial h @nid ie teia abot John Maroni 
AGA Osa ssaavishete pints Gov tore lel pak elsle sialphund « invcinia ea alataraterbign ant Matars Lisle Leigh 


Mato: aecisrea a cint cesisaneinatteats esis wap anh Sv ans a peas Jack McElroy 
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MAD Seman ala ala fe Wain a biais's) 4.0, 9:0 Siew. e'0'e dye'e'a.b ial nainidarycidieidlaties Bradford Hunt 
2d Sailor.. Carlin Crandall 
ROee iasacaee ce .-Abbe Corbeau 
RABI sign sipsp jain se a viele eibin y's pi vinis'uig «obs Stale evcaiee +s ARS Ratais +.-A, M. Bush 
C8 pL TACOE sic letvibiishala Sle n'a) sein) wieie boa pies bs \n win/alalupate Uibio\etae Lola Florisca 
Gypayiy Guatariets ties s\aeisiaiciessisias swiavaie, vant siotavaevavelodte es Solly Maldona 


Act I.—Interior of House of El Viejo, Ancantes, Barcelona. Act 
IIl.—Café Villa Martin, Valencia. Act III.—Same as Act I. 


Jose is a writer of songs but also a junkman. Born 
in the Ancantes, “a stinking morass of junk,” a “ thieves’ 
market,” near Barcelona, Spain, he is bound to spend 
his life “in the bondage of tradition.” Jose loves Paula 
and, thinking he has killed a rival, Miguel, runs away to 
Valencia. There he takes up with smugglers and cabaret 
singers, and writes a popular song that makes him rich. 
But when he gets back to Barcelona Paula has married 
Miguel. Which complicates matters until Jose’s father 
stabs Miguel and leaves the way clear for love and song 
writing. 


“ FASHION ” 


A revival of the comedy of 1845 by Anna Cora Mowatt. 
Arranged by Brian Hooker and Deems Taylor. Pro- 
duced by the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown 


Playhouse, February 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DOM NEO oataMarardinte aiata ip icin bisa ale @iudunia nists a\hiacs nik we aa se raat George Brown 
DANUBE dancers as bie cen Papen & oisinys sntela ec aeiviaine Ra tieiele wis ins\s Mary Blair 
WVEs Dy MDG A RY iohesis alsa ‘ole tat Seppratcle-slajete elas als eimiatie Sen ewes Romeyn Benjamin 
ERGs, VR TRBOY calc eins setae ann ca espa ae /e)sheia Wh iateea te neat ia Pale Clare Eames 
DHOLUGDM NES ais ene cia wae Resins ciisavata cis caietbialelat be tmraterotn ag Allen W. Nagle 
Se rep terrey 2), Kine cutters eine toe nts edvsins bie se caine (clase Redstoarnfarcan mi ere cia Helen Freeman 
SAPP en Roa creel ysis Rvs hy en ass pee e abitnblal foe pate iae Charles Ellis 
Apr atis st Ope Rersanis a,c ioeinia die winrs nie bib x4 sla/abscin Satate sla mnie atete Harold McGee 
Count Joltmayenesi. eae aneoensts sierra san eees Stanley Howlett 
Nidan: Mir Memarh: Mowenistoeevesis sc aol eeiet saeieheaitin aaatvaire Sistas Perry Ivins 
Certrude tae yain ch sereaisariintpinia se Ualsitins ot oe eateal tie eae tie siste Mary Morris 
ColonelMvowmardis davis cassie catecle a vieraiascnraesteis ad me pis aoe Walter Abel 
Prudence. 0. 028 See suet eeienese sa atom Neto Ruza Wenclawska 





Mrs. Tiffany’s Harpist Marietta Bitter 
Mrs. Tiffany’s Violinist........ seisiele spice sidimarale’e etait Macklin Marrow 
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Mrs:’) Tiflany’a | Guests, o. ccc wleeleldeenles'’s ssleisiseie oe Eloise Pendleton 

Cynthia Barry, Lucy Ellen Shreve 

Act I.—Scene 1—A Splendid Drawing Room in the House of Mrs. 

Tiffany. Scene 2—The Interior of a Beautiful Conservatory. Act 

II.—Scene 1—Mrs. Tiffany’s Ball Room. Scene 2—Housekeeper’s 
Room. Act III.—Mrs. Tiffany’s Drawing Room. 


The first native comedy to achieve a “run” in an 
American theater. Written by Anne Cora Mowatt, and 
produced at the Park Theater, New York, in 1845, it 
achieved a record of eighteen consecutive performances. 


In the current revival a half dozen songs of the period, 
including, “‘ Come, Birdie, Come,” “‘ Call Me Pet Names, 
Dearest” and “The Gypsy’s Warning” are included. 


“THE SHOW OFF” 


A comedy drama in three acts by George Kelly. Pro- 
duced by Stewart & French, Incorporated, at the Play- 
house, February 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 

BHR 3 Coding DEMO OB OBO AG Ld HC ich ODOR CITGO Opa eG Juliette Crosby 
i --Helen Lowell 
Regina Wallace 
..Guy D’Ennery 
C. W. Goodrich 
Ma ahatahc( plot Lee Tracy 
-Louis John Bartels 
.+-Francis Pieriot 
PERO MORBNea tu atciciatsi ius’ nis sdic'ale 6 ele Siem astet’ aiclavela td Bia tens Joseph Clayton 
Act I., II. and III. sher’s. 


(See page 26.) 












“SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR” 


A revival of the play by Luigi Pirandello. Produced 
by Brock Pemberton at the Forty-fourth Street Theater, 
New York, February 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
PEG AR ab bOraisteth a\usiie/etesuisldiaislarshatstelwtetevaivlafaralelelstehasatel atdlers attra Moffat Johnson 
DHE MMOtHOR ys laldtisicjelele'e U viele) else iiel ualeleidiele ae Wineanities Margaret Wycherly 
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The Step- Bebe siniiiis ia eiate sinioleid soln n/c)e imeiaialntateasipierpiet Florence Eldridge 
The Son. Fea Fe: . Dwight Frye 
The Boy siaaa§ e's'nuldinsieins o\einin nisin vle'e.s u/s or -Knox Kincaid 
The Eitile | Girk icnca cscwe sec cccecrvcccersvresusimusie Mildred Lusby 
Madame Pace (Evoked) .......:.-eeeeeeeeeeeeee Midateu eee Ida Fitzhugh 
"Tie | Maraagericden aisidlt ¥scicimeicis,s!eje's.v ain\e'e's\0\0.0/8\a)s/e/p\a{n/sinlel pisla Ernest Cossart 
She Reading Maras ante oiate erate staid otehe uit slate ninicideiate eiulelae wale aie Fred House 
Phe Boadine | Dede oe vac vcs aiasie eels vice inialasiers b slaleaiebne Ceres Ethel Jones 
Phe mye ny ene cstareiieidctsfsiats sacle lelslele slew niels eipla value Borden Harriman 
We Ug emuae ss diievers bets. cin Wielaie\e\s\erale)e\s o\a\e.s\ev vn'n.b/e as elvisse Kathleen Graham 
The Character (Womans). c/s ia\ccc ss sieleaiplaeis e's sseip'slowieiwr se Maud Sinclair 
Poh PAL CO Raabe ee amore siaioe ef ie chess elk sis ainnsinlseihlaiptecieele Jack Amory 
They Wonrth, (Actor. suinaeiseperdicih,a ses es alae saleibiolps deals William T. Hays 
Wey PbImGe OS CLPOB..|tat)o/oiaceie wieveie.s\ sia sein ai wveieays Wishela;e\elafelabateleys Leona Keefer 
Dire sMormbh (Actresses cisnis wis aalaialecio/atc'e\a/s/cleiea)ein'sie sis/sidlainn Blanche Gervais 
Phe Biah this vA Cte@ ae tseiay eieisls mi mtatereia‘elajs n/e/'s.0)je's)=! piele(aiaya Katherine Atkinson 
Tite, Stage MARA GEN stuiaisieio\ssisia bisa cia.s10.0/0)0 6 <isjele eeyeleiaiel tian Russell Morrison 
Whe Property Mans tac), cimiaiaeslalcslveled selva issie dpieielelsiels John Saunders 


Scene—The Stage of a Theater. Staged by Mr. Pemberton. 


“THE NEW ENGLANDER ” 


A drama in four acts by Abby Merchant. Produced 
by the Equity Players, Incorporated, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, February 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





HUT ea E Mery) talsiciataiatet ates wlaleloiayslerecelslsia’a lotm)s lole}e) ele visialole sie) « Katherine Emmet 
Hiclon MB ata brook vp ceiia asics lcice Ficcie cia «le vsiaicin: steleieleeintereieiein ares Louise Huff 
RobertiiKecome clonic cc nteaciaes siyeiainre aceiels viseidip telie praises Gilbert Emery 
Annie Bennett Helen Strickland 
eth y Ealory mae site copie nictcte tore sisietciere ciatelaiaisiepetaetsietsistsle Alan Birmingham 
BRIG UCRG BERS ores cie's i cle dine mintpis. pe nis wate biRiagre hiss alcaie an ore Arthur Shaw 


Act I., I., If]. and 1V.—The West Parlor of the Ellery Home in 
a Suburb of Boston. 


Mrs. Ellery, a Spartan mother representative of the 
New England aristocracy, discovers that her son, Seth, 
has misappropriated funds belonging to his fiancée, 
Helen Estabrook. The girl has given him a power of 
attorney, and urged him to use the money, but the mother 
cannot accept this as an excuse. Having been similarly 
lenient with Seth’s father she is convinced she materially 
weakened his character. She insists upon Helen’s prose- 
cuting Seth and sending him to jail, determined that 
the boy shall acquire a sense of responsibility. Seth 


. 
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runs away and threatens to jump his bond. Before he 
can carry the threat into execution his mother kills her- 
self and leaves him her fortune, seeking thus to com- 
plete his lesson and also to prove the quality of her 
devotion. 


“BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK ” 
A play in two parts by George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly. Produced by Winthrop Ames at the Broad- 
hurst Theater, New York, February 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 







Dri Albert WRice =v fs acetate atarele ersistasele. ive o\s/ars/oje 6.5/a)e lal ates Richard Barbee 
Gynthia Mason . ci nicne catia tcp imaiale lt iu ona ely ie: ote a mers aes cle Kay Johnson 
Noil) (McRae vit itoiiatnic + cttisce tors uettia aca feted nacclcieve a ta etaiaeta Roland Young 
irs KGRAY Ae ais ol on tivia saceretens lefel water ak alivasn nity s\ crate (sidca.a/ aise George W. Barbier 
Micah (Gatdy shade aa aeratitata erate save elciaty. Mana abiie ald Pe alee Marion Ballou 
adv iG adyc§ icisieisfainie: oteyniaciele opr ajavel ciefetsielsjete: bis, wt yateehaawiahe Anne Carpenger 
loner Chay ie aruiu said salen nde m-biue'n mb iihn lei) 6.0 afa.s Sierelsialntesb cians Osgood Perkins 
AP Bis ther sid creiaereiptolatsis eit wake clerbistatsttalsiorels sister srsateters sfelahe totale Pascal Cowan 
SR GREY dties lalate ave weve ehe/ale la \ayaTs'atatnanie\itha aie’ piu/pthi na) ih wal winvat elelafatele fae Edwin Argus 
A BUSINESS | VARI ss (eit oic\e nate le elie ase evel s} clan elslaperste siete ol duerwialele Maxwell Selzer 
Sees CViticie elven nlasa etbiniGlsaiimiclais nis & ier mci w erersie o clafelets tees Spring Byington 
MVBRBR A NCOIL, Yo ei cls ie falerots a) sie hdis create eypsoe olalate. areia a aalarcic steve a Mma A Fay Walker 
EAUHMTEEICOL ss Ga bi st evatara wisiite wiuleln a yctctaiaiainie sialateoanstanl olera oie Charles A. House 
We TRCDOELOK AV Ma tvesteeis uedieeviclanulenigee we waktheiteran Manner nla ia James Sumner 
PAONTE COL nae Misia) aetale!i = erancre\eirfa\ aca ayarn/Mienmtnesisy ate aco slieasia aval) @ietela Paul Wilson 
A Guide.... ..Walker M. Ellis 


PP IBHESCEM Met ciita vis snide eves einidic cea cemiealsiesaloreremieteeiioe Norman Sweetser 
PS ONOMENSEY ate eG lnte rp icataje s b's nie iee' siak pha Ae siaree eee Bertrand O. Dolson 
EYSOMEOW ERLE day olalele ae acaala.sidia cudmiuretareraie aratmiatecere cay Via Chappell Cory, Jr. 
EAE UAE TSE Sale ih sfavatesoiateis xi dou, 81-; ace ee Caseipiahetadeiey alate ca le iayein/e si srarara Henry Meglup 


SADIE GOL a etenjemrasshiaiels)a,0 hie hdiete Gi aistiotebareiurataiis cieleraterate Hamilton MacFadden 
The Play Begins in the Apartment of Neil McRae 
The Pantomime—During Part II 
A KISS IN XANADU 


H. R. H. The Crown Prince of Xanadu............-+ George Mitchell 
H. R. H. The Crown Princess of Xanadu......... Grethe Ruzt-Nissen 
Rivet (aay, in, Wartingn os sj<ja.s cisics aston sr beak a wide ian Spring Byington 
First Lord of the’ Bedchamber... 1... 000. sdccccccecesecs Drake DeKay 
As RAE TTD TENE |S aH se Ulcaatielc ou esc tanatelste dlelaratelaletete is aioterlbbaelar Tom Raynor 
AMPOL COMER DG iss alure'sinic visi ciec Wace reletuiea cidieaeantale wietawaltielarne Edwin Argus 
Cesar and Pompey..........0008 Joseph Hamilton and Herbert James 


Scene 1—The Royal Bedchamber. Scene 2—A Public Park. Scene 
3—The Bedchamber Again. Otto Ore, Solo Pianist. 


(See page 160.) 
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“THE WONDERFUL VISIT ” 


A drama in five acts by H. G. Wells and St. John 
Ervine. Produced by the Players Company, Incorporated, 
at the Lenox Hill Theater, New York, February 12, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 


ry OES NOR Cg or, SACOG! MOODS COA CE CLE tear Edmond Norris 
PSter Weer iat ccta see gn tam risen elvis'a bie. aivieo' avin s 24 Knee seme Tom Fadden 
Shieh daar adie isle: ntaisa amin) ieteieieiatein: 61h cre 'a aiwinie ee winibie <ie Virginia. MacFadyen 
WAS ELUNE aEIPIEE se oisishoteeainie w/eeiejate es ale(e(s #’a'e (ne apis! shia laccimietsie fave Kate Mayhew 
Rey.) fichard ) Benbara Ms \'Aivs!s\s'.0 a! s'o,le's »'re 0 oles eee oie Robert LeSueur 
AR.) OPEC ANAL falsely ieretstat ata tinlatsls) alae wisisia/e'v n(u(e!a)a'a'n'ele’o' vig Marion Beckwith 
ANCL amnd vader eo CIMA BB aR \sniafe.sivia's(o Sas sai eiminet sien ie Theodore Hecht 
DUO PARG RU al aiotainie's hip inane ad bis © cievisin's, 8b cis'o sle\wuidon ae Margaret Mower 
Rev. George Mendham, M. A........eecesceeecceccsceess Albert Reed 
Henry Crump, L.R.C.P., L.R.G.S... ....Mortimer White 





Lady Hammergallow...........++0+ Nellie Graham-Dent 
Sin POUT ONCH, Ma Ee ubiacieriaisinte siais e » wlere <\s'sle(ole ipinrsiniel Warren William 

Act I.—The Garden of Siddermorton Vicarage. Act II,—The Vicar’s 
Study. Act III—The War Memorial. Act IV.—Same as Act II. Act 
V.—Same as Act I. The Spring of 1919. Staged by Eugene 
Lockhart, 


The Rev. Richard Benham, M.A., dozing in the garden 
of the vicarage, imagines an angel, wounded in the belief 
that it was a particularly brilliant flamingo, falls to 
earth at his feet. He takes it in, and thereafter has a 
vast amount of explaining to do to the neighbors. The 
angel is properly disgusted with the meannesses of the 
people living in a world that hatches war and such like 
_crimes. Defending the mother of an illegitimate war 
baby the celestial visitor brings scandal about the ears 
of the vicar, and finally is burned up in a vicarage fire, 
together with the baby and its mother. It returns later 
to reassure the vicar that the world is improving gradu- 
ally, which he is pleased to believe when he awakes. 
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“THE ASSUMPTION OF HANNELE” 


A dream play in two acts by Gerhardt Hauptman. 
Produced by John D. Williams at the Cort Theater, New 
York, February 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





HIADNEIS. ea sais'sey einielosz sinlnioier wie elalevieieleien niv|s/a's]aie sislaleioitehd Eva Le Gallienne 
Gottwald, a Schoolmaster...........+. Se Fetleenidemiene’s Basil Rathbone 
Sister Vartan ‘aleeiniainlotiarsae le aiolnielatetapiey Fis sev ey vie\elaj aver eia/aiatain ayete Alice John 
Inmates of the Almhouse 
SETUP Oi scotia ule discal cle sickn’o steele minbya'pie'a[4\e aleip; ets late Mrs. Edmund Gurney 
EVGLG A ccisiwieie s\siete oy sisiavein etd pisivipier asta miei ol efete/sts sini ciao alae elaiein ee Olive Valerie 
Whewehilie. tn2 Woimtintsia cece aioe oaeicdetwae exia'a-etota.o\s 2 aise aint Edward Forbes 
ANKE: (ich Aa ale sesiain scrtate siemleviniat wiale/aveie'a'al ash acu afatetavelayetarmera Charles Ellis 
Seidel, a Woodcutter.......... stolalain' tse Gta) ctallste/s/ele svatp tab Henry Warwick 
Borger, , 3, Magistate: cheb nies piclaisioinets #:41<°4'slaiuselewlasiaamaey Paul Leyssac 
Schmidt,)\a iP olice: /OMcialyg viisisaesein/s s'0)s'aieit'e. sen 4 winks Stanley Kalkhurst 
Biri Wace lets iia'ng dan siatep bn piaieagioie sv sieie eu ae sourhiad seca Morris Ankrum 
Apparitions in Hannele’s Delirium 
Math ernai sien ave\wlotarcveracsrereista Wists ateibinis ately aiske'soersic » aiuitiatelun eros Charles Francis 
The Form of Hannele’s Dead Mather............+0e00 Merle Maddern 
MR EWDeacOnesaanc melee ua aisnies x aeiatinsiaieiew atclainrgieotetes tee eins Alice John 
The Village) Tailors cei, cuss cen nee cos ceneeuvinddte aber Owen Meech 
WHAM SEAT g era ae aolseeie te uelala tate ed cule bela breton esters Basil Rathbone 
PirstiWonidn, Jeune aclapslcivibis oiine ve isiece eieleleiee velener Florence Walcott 
Neeru Womawsinvas ne stone ae ciareio’s sold eiviaie sisia aie Agnes McCarthy 
Mhirds | Womans ics se dsc eamiiece sew we vecetueme cones Georgia Backus 
Blesenkce su. a siaiae due Manama eis 8 abe s dheitieal bia nia niaceisr Edward Forbes 
Manke svete wate viola a stetereeie mark ntela bitsre clue oe ReG ee et Charles Ellis 
GIGeM ee vitals t Auto Mla tae bible eras gia balk chalet Hayenaele Henry Warwick 
Po ONCE 9. SAI AME PAs UN PE ae eA A Ie Teddy Jones 


The dream play of Gerhardt Hauptman in which a 
bruised and beaten child, dying, visualizes her entrance 
into heaven. She sees the Saviour in the person of her 
most sympathetic friend, the schoolmaster. Her enemies 
are punished, including the stepfather who has beaten 
her, and the playmates who had made fun of her quaint 
imagination and tattered clothes are properly impressed. 
The play was in Mrs, Fiske’s repertoire some fourteen 
years ago. 
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“NEW TOYS” 


A comic tragedy in three acts by Milton Herbert Grop- 
per and Oscar Hammerstein, 2d. Produced by Sam 
H. Harris at the Fulton Theater, New York, February 
18, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Tea WSL CREE RETA Gnu nadie AGREE ena eGo robic Vivienne Osborne 
UPSD Bis che ete fetteestarsie chet olatelatite kinloie ie arovece alal oiesotersiorate ataers Ernest Truex 
Ceo gse Clark scl oy sendin ass aivecieeed se andtekes Robert McWade 
BERRA WW MEROT Gs asia aay lnlalnhal ein nash cjinsaieia's dala ai ghel asia Louise Closser Hale 
KetemW ESE icteric eerie seen en acs aces sldcicweausinas Frances Nelson 
DATE MMALCA Da isieidisia Nae ieee od viarolae Me dain oie ais Waa twee Robert E. O’Connor 
ISELZIRGAN Tyo Wir WBNS’ AOC inet” MATA CARD DO AP AIP IE Atee ise Mary Duncan 
Tom awneuce yaa tye sinelae cakes wet oes saci celeb ee Caine James Spottswood 


Act I., II. and IlI—The Living Room of the Webbs. 


The Webbs, Ruth and Will, have entered the second 
year of matrimony. Their months-old baby is at once 
a joy and a responsibility. Ruth, growing restless, wants 
a career and accepts an offer to go on the stage. Will, to 
be even, resumes an old flirtation with a lipstick and 
rouge beauty. Both forget the baby — until Ruth’s show 
is a failure and Will’s flirtation goes wrong. Then they 
realize their foolishness and are happily reconciled. 


“ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA ” 


A revival of the Shakespearean drama, in four acts. 
Produced by the Selwyns in association with Adolph 
Klauber, at the Lyceum Theater, New York, February 
19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — AMY: 
ELON cisteleuie n siriertaon aatebalel tin: asialotale wel cveisle omara Mure Ra aye Rollo Peters 





Octavian Ciera sya wasae whys ane cicisie avalw inks areata tga alta Vernon Kelso 
PSePT GU sreiavielehay ss tole bate ent Matahatotel slo: wih boysinietacet sh atetoreta tial art ela Gordon Burby 
Sextus’: Pomspeiwm pth. iecleletotisiejaiel ad s)ele’s'p'a le. ste ie elebsbeletetoielelters George Carter 
Dorwntiag Eaobarbyse sitters sissies sce elasianisieie talouiedane Louis Hector 
Wentrditis.) avers! shetsl sta .. Richard Bowler 
Se) Sl RO bot EYE CARE LEL Srir3 oxic Ce AERO Mere a ata Na oo J. Sayre Crawley 


CAT USA Re ae LAs CaM MC hte eh) SUK Si Pew etase ero James Difley 
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Dercetas.....++++ ai'elseivisen dein ia idsteb sie viele Bivisiaeld wisieleainn James Meighan 
Maecenas. ..Charles Brokaw 
Agrippa C. Bailey Hick 
Procileius sss devedecevectes Grandon Rhodes 
Thyréus...ccsccssedesvcesecstnevear We dlsrise aisle ltainny Charles Brokaw 
M@OGs. . doris daccpiabcy,cne pcan stmasiiniesisis e's» seit 545 veete James Meighan 
Menecrates........sss05 Deinismtarctecinie pis as oyeiates wis) eievorevert Conleratl Cyrus Staehle 
Warrius soca es tess eerel Wight ulate aiele) Mjabalewietoye\ dco) 6's afe\ain w(einibye iets Edward Brooks 
Expphroniue. ‘sis o/s v\ei¢ oie. u'0:0, 016 oivjelelaieinisie melc.elsie seine. a(elefaslaje Walter Knapp 
AFOXES.(escisioiviess\o nha ode sii aipiwaraveielnininin'e Pia) staial afore lateiatela rials Harold Webster 
Mardian...... iste(sieininie viele eialeiatetnipureie alata elejele seine ¢ mnt Robert Ayrton 
Seleucus...iscsicsvepessocecese aieholele iol ale esas aires : Lionel Hammond 
Diomedes.. ..Willard Joray 


A Soothsayer. -Lionel Hogarth 





A Clown..... epid(eaie elainele aieta re Wal etatatate v's or oo x eletaiataalaterre itl avs Milton Pope 
A Messenger...... pia diawie-loidlelal Bete etelsters. 6,0 010 soln yw tawinraers «.»-Dennis King 
Other Messengers.......... James Difley, Albert Bliss, John Gerard, 

Harold Webster, Edward Brooks 
Cleapatra,, Oneen of JE gypt sists ctessiers e's vc» as/sleaeinetelotepialgeg Jane Cowl 
Octavia.....seee NbaW sda meme dataneicia piace dual wia Edith Van Cleve 
Charmian aiaiaivin'slioibielorate Shs Shaletn' bw i'w! pte pyaborata' oT Marion Evensen 
BEB is 6s aiu'e sion h kb inn hobd wale maleainis ens she (viatn's'e ‘Cave rehrele's Grace Hampton 


Action of the play occurs in several parts of the Roman Empire. 
The music arranged by Alfred Dalby. 


The Shakespearean tragedy in a playing version of 
four acts and fourteen scenes. Directed by Frank 


Reicher. 


“THE CHIFFON GIRL” 


A musical comedy in three acts by George Murray; 
music and lyrics by Carlo and Sanders. Produced by 
Charles Capehart at the Lyric Theater, New York, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


The Spider..... FAN Pe suet hit rahees Tier a ek yc Leah May 
TL OGigH "BOY disse afd 50 0.0 0!a 6\0 wieis'n siiainiabidiMin a,m0(s ny oa eldlevate a yien William Green 
Wiaria ANAVAUEON | s!a\¢in'p:<)s/x vivir i)s)e vals disiefaretere\ei< nib svoisik'ae aivin'vis Joseph Lertora 
wate [Eee WE oi6.6 ay ,0diavn ce sia sinlchapahahhialoniavicreew aid omptast a Wi. @lad John Park 







Betty Lewis.. 


i .Gladys Miller 
Tonita Rovell. , 


i! {Eleanor Painter 


SLADE DP OLATC Vic gie1h14]s aia iris (2.8/4 Kio piece nic la ib aiateiuietetaieisie are dteraarp Shaun O’Farrell 
WORE R Saree id ayia litan winjel Wi sia, en Kialla tea eliotn ieee wiMha ty atara in, cieiRh Frank Doane 
Specialty Dancers. fics cnecvepecceddeveecus Si Layman, Helen Kling 
Lieutenant Dickie Stevens....sseeeeserseeees Maae eioae James Marshall 


Mortimer Stevens.......s+00+ aividlespids sie svaierevaiare ++ee-James E, Sullivan 
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Premier Danseuse.....-.+seeseeeeeee PE De cre Aponsn conocer Mile. Pam 
WEMLBCY Sele eet tative nis leidins emiots is oels os cis\en als Sinn'n,nicl sty bic cisiais a Arthur E. Viall 

Act I.—‘‘ Little Italy’? in Lower New York. Act II.—Edward 
Lewis’s Home on Long Island. Act III.—Café Bohéme, New York 
City. 


The story of an Italian girl with a big voice and an 
interest in a banana shop. A wealthy patron sends her to 
Italy to have her voice cultivated. Four years and one 
act later she returns a great prima donna. And still 
true to her Mario, who gave up selling statuary to 
become a successful bootlegger. 


“THE MOON-FLOWER ” 


A play in three acts by Zoé Akins, adapted from the 
Hungarian of Lajos Biro. Produced by Charles L. 
Wagner at the Astor Theater, New York, February 25, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 
BOE ap wien tee es ve vialesaitbiniak a sns aug aeens ue ee came Sidney Blackmer 
EAPC este telat ens a ssiaie setae a ale spi icis a niw oi aia aieie «| dalcialeis Elsie Ferguson 
..-Edward Broadley 
Edwin Nicander 





SUG CRG us owe tes caw cndasese rina ala ciel deb niclals avisia aieinie Frederic Worlock 
mother Wiwiterr nc . pelal cnaicedt: dcinke acme b uk gue Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Pewmvites IdMOtels... Cooniicidces coacseecetane a twealein Gustav Roland 


Act I—The Terrace. Act II. and III.—A Salon in the Suite 
Imperial. Time and Place—A Hotel at Monte Carlo. 


Peter, a lawyer’s clerk in Budapest, inherits a few 
thousand crowns from his father. Being a dreamy sort 
he is determined to spend it all on one glorious spree 
and then throw himself into the sea. In Monte Carlo 
he organizes the spree—falls in love with Diane, a 
duke’s mistress, and includes her in it. But next morning 
he forgets the sea and wants to live on — always with 
Diane. Being a practical person, Diane, though also 
in love with Peter, cannot see her way clear to desert 
the duke and his fatter income, and sails, as scheduled, 
on his yacht. 
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“THE STRONG” 


A drama in three acts by Karen Bramson. Produced 
by Henry Baron at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, New 
York, February 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Guerhard ‘Klenow 0 )eis'>: sielalevsleisiesiote esis: selele «sca eiceldie ferns Henry Herbert 

(Courtesy of David Belasco) 
WEATEG 5 i /5\n)di0 os sivtalamis nin a Gabi piaia tes elaia etdle k's ocein old\aln ais ais ohana Angela Jacobs 
ARCA Mis. fis stare a's nie wo letelp Midis Phaeteiiinia'aS afore lo iors a: miatwhe Mitotane Helen Weir 
Theodore Forsberg jl nip \plove ne clelatatabelpisiateie melbinisfeieie cae Pinta ora A. P. Kaye 
Eric, Wedel. 6:45 tides slew sinpinels Polsleaivs\ese'e)oVelviaieve Ber det Brandon Peters 
A. Hotel Secvant 5.45) anise ne memanmelaaeicisies cielee) dale were Maurice McCrae 


Act I. and_ III.—Professor Klenows Study, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Act II.—The Sitting Room of a Hotel in the South of 
France. 


Guerhard Klenow, an old and crook-backed pro- 
fessor, rescues Aneta from a cruel father who was using 
her as a decoy in his winery. Later he seeks to win the 
love of the girl by pitting his helplessness and need 
against the youth and strength of her lover, Eric. Aneta, 
torn between a sense of gratitude to the professor and 


love for Eric, kills herself. 


“FATA MORGANA ” 


A drama in three acts by Ernest Vajda, translated by 
James L. A. Burrell. Produced by the Theater Guild, at 
the Garrick Theater, New York, March 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Gecrsere nea riatslasiinn a sesiele pielerslaiviriatalelebelakints mala itate pela Morgan Farley 
USB ALOR er sia A LIN ana sh nid phlei efehoiplia laid ae intn mi eie wip baie ¢ lelsborel a Josephine Hull 
PAMAINIO} EARS SIGLOR 11s) u(a(d\515'u\u/ oie 'v\p/ ole olan! bleipte(siaibia’s\alatele\nisra bya Patricia Barclay 
ELIBOUP BE ROT cis vctie cievern'= 4 Ltd sie’slatinis/slelaiaaitie Wala ar nieyaieiewiete William Ingersoll 
PGs iid ile o.uwis dl dlaie israielp oye wine olmnalle leva eip We Yeabie esis /staieieie oreieh James Jolley 
ROSARIO han reso ano mbindia Ss Oa ie alels EMTS TIRISIe acglaiaha lets mide eisrend Helen Westley 
HLELZ Vi A wikieib etal este pidielptaibia/a;sie malaise hola eicind perele dtatcareniee Y Charles Cheltenham 
UMTS a Bs Lazvig a eidisiw eiixe)aldsisiti pte Miaieleislardia ewjemtaletslarald(a aja Velhisix Armina Marshall 
PEMBELEB Bare ite Lito alele eters tava Gr eo iere ete lb aka eae leral yt elas Sede staal Aline Berry 
Peeters aids kins ph uh §atsig ie ool Anim ee peyial a mI ie whos aha Edith Meiser 
PLONE GN elsta tices alesis nid oibaiein Uae pioieidletsrelx’e WAU aiapete Siefotale Sterling Holloway 


Franciska..... ai dlNalae Widwvel eters iste she qe resccatueseavacvitelen | Sherigas 
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Chtarlog (Blazy aes pect nebe reac ccs tae'sccnvanddesticeno bar Paul E. Martin 
Mathie. Mayan acetal dries s)s.0.9. oaie's ang eeicwie kina aster, Emily Stevens 
GCabyieh BAGG sens sabi cic Bee etccrcoaded avecviesh vomhnens Orlando Daly 


Act I., Il. and IIJ.—At the Home of George’s Parents, St. Peter, 
on the Creat Hungarian Plain Known as the Puszta. Staged by 
Phillp Moeller. 

George, eighteen, having been rebellious, is left at home 
when his family goes to a village celebration and all- 
night dance. Mathilde Fay, an attractive and flirtatious 
second cousin living in Budapest, comes unexpectedly 
to visit and finds George alone. The boy, immediately 
stricken by her charms, is a willing victim of her rather 
deliberate seduction. Next morning, when Mathilde’s 
husband arrives and offers her a trip to Ostend, she 
forgets all about George. But to the boy she is still the 
romance of his life and he would have her divorce her 
husband and marry him. She takes him for a walk on 
the Puszta and points out to him that his love is like a 
mirage, which she cannot afford to indulge. Her tastes 
and extravagances demand the realities of life. 


“THE OUTSIDER ” 


A drama in three acts by Dorothy Brandon. Pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, March 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mewrederick Eadan FBiC-S35 6 so2.ccces ce enniactiors Whitford Kane 
Sir Montagu Tollemache, F.R.C.S...........+-++-.T. Wigney Percyval 
Mex WWancent -Feluore, Fi. C297. 3s\dr0 es odleateews tes Kenneth Hunter 
Bre Sisthans leraels s BR Css cae swe oe .eerdate endo a een as! ee aibe John Blair 
Mire Jasper Sindee: WES yn nec ccnictddrels dls’ amid taeoe op Lester Lonergan 
WBIRE SEMIGCO se ac Pate he eaves vee od heiee wend ada 6 Katharine Cornell 
Madame SE a06 ai aae oops otciain es soa daeeh ewe ene tee os Fernanda Eliscu 
Anton Ragatzy............++- Rab ts Ad po etal atte ple icd ste it te Lionel Atwill 
Pritchard Florence Edney 
Basil) Op ett toon) ta oe oes Sys loleaisicivisd old vicpoia ase utp ada viniaee Pat Somerset 





Act I—The Honorary Staif’s Room at St. Martha’s Hospital, S. E. 
Act Il.—Lalage’s Sitting Koom, Harley Street. Act {II.—Lalage’s 
Flat, Regent Park. 
Anton Ragatzy, apprenticed as a ae to a maker of 
bandages and splints for surgeons, patents a rack on 
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which he is later able to stretch patients afflicted with 
malformed joints and cure them, often after recognized 
surgeons have failed. Lacking a technical education, 
however, the Royal College of Surgeons is vigorous in 
its denouncement of him as a quack. Ragatzy, embittered 
by this opposition, conspires to get Lalage Sturdee, 
daughter of the most famous of the Royal surgeons and 
lame from birth, to try his rack. A year later she is 
cured. And during the year she has forgotten one lover 
and found another in Ragatzy. 


M. MAURICE DE FERAUDY 


First American engagement of the French star, pre- 
sented by Wendell Phillips Dodge at the Fulton Theater, 
New York, March 10, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
‘* AFFAIRES SONT AFFAIRES ” 
Comédie en Trois Actes, en Prose, d’Octave Mirbeau 
NEN ese Btearre are eataleseya) obese wis aie -ateie'e (a; sivlate cic: atdrols Mie ataipvatayeis Madame Lechat 
Henriette Loréze. . OSA AE Stataiatstor eel eeseehere Germaine 
IMEWL ULC EON shuratavesnlet vita varolettraiata tee We Shel eavic carsiaehece cal lank laine faret discs ate miata Jean 






Pierre: i Cavllab etna aoe ncrs: centre mi cutieteletalsiseretotajele se antsy Lucien Garraud 
DSP HOM AULA Me) sin/s 9 eisin diace ys oe ass! s Orne latalinkiere share ecitatei vis sietee Isidore Lechat 
PHY ale ainiciaivin save dininiatiaciareram oid s Kereta dels dfea alate bntats Glas eatnamine Phinck 
Gosrderes ren einictnnles acc ise si eminre stele te seca ais slacren e te nels aun sheraiore Grucch 
GNC be varevere wasnt eid xe kislsie es aesy Sie edca Uitte She ehase ne M. de La Fontenelle 
Henry Wermeitili tle ouss-4 sartuaa aime nents, siemens eee Xavier Lechat 
Pietra do Rigowlts /:.0 ois asc shonmueuemite raennes Marquis de Porcellet 


During a two weeks’ engagement, of which the above 
was the first performance, Maurice de Feraudy appeared 
in the following plays: “ L’Avare,” “ Monsieur Broton- 
neau,” “La Nuit de Mai d’Alfred de Musset,” “Il ne 
Faut Jurer de Rien,” “‘ La Nouvelle Idole,” “ Blanchette ” 
and “ Le Legataire Universel.” 
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“ WE MODERNS ” 


A comedy in three acts by Israel Zangwill. Produced 
by Harrison Grey Fiske, at the Gaiety Theater, New 
York, March 11, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Robert onpealet Roi saicicreve's\s ele 4's 0.4) (9 sieutisis/e ele‘e'a'epcisiol sterols O. P. Heggie 
BEARMCTING ( SUDGALS si dig se tr elelero vs 4700191 614 4, ¥.0/e's, vie dineleyainneni Isabel Irving 
Richard... .icsties\s.0e0 Kenneth Mackenna 
VEairivie renal etcieic ster g sicicasioraiaimiptaisiereimelisie's-cieiee Wars sie oe sic ere tte mentee Helen Hayes 
Bearaiashve teins nis clatatelein's caiaisieleisin’nigiaicieid’e eis siete eiblole' ois/a\eisleiala’s Galwey Herbert 
Peodosia! Moskoyaki. scccscesvcsdtaecsccrsenswesemaseis vases Olin Field 
MONT AGISAT ih On Bicipniciataltnis/ae/eisis sais o/6.s/a\0lz(s\4 as) sioimisicta saa ra Harris Gilmore 
Six Withanr Wimple.. i ccccscecsdcicce ces eslseuewests St. Clair Bayfield 
WSCOR yes slo Wislsinan te cas evans 9 eke. iin gies si¢cegie dt qed macal en Gilda Leary 
ONGCAT Flea ties. ciyisin veieya\sisia'a vied’ Warde cares! clsiaieadiee mise oe eb is\ele are James Dale 
Pomranial orgie. @.ltivccscarderseaiats sais. ace wae quid’ hinge oidlecsl tco'e Mary Shaw 


Act I.—Mrs. Sundale’s Drawing Room in a Quiet London Square. 
Act II.—Richard Sundale’s Studio in Chelsea, Act IIJ.—Mrs. Sun- 
dale’s Drawing Room. Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Richard and Mary, children of the Sundales, have 
taken up with the rapidly advancing younger set of 
London, including Oscar Pleat, a free-loving poet, and 
Dorothy Wimple, daughter of the king’s surgeon, who 
is frankly living with Pleat as his soul’s mate. Richard 
and Mary consistently defy their old-fashioned and 
misunderstanding parents until they are brought up 
with a turn — Richard by his discovery that he loves 
Dorothy enough to marry her and father Oscar Pleat’s 
expected heir, and Mary when she learns that her 
mother’s life is endangered by a necessary operation. 


“THE LADY KILLER” 


A farce in three acts by Alice and Frank Mandel. 
Produced by the Morosco Holding Company, Incor- 
porated, at the Morosco Theater, New York, March 12, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 
Gordon, Kemmed ys ads ss s'csan ea ses pomcamaearniae sae saan George Alison 
PIGbGre ity waists we ao Senieroine dialalase Sm vale ai wien Selarmiaveats nia aed William A. Norton 
Mis.) Reanedy i. occs ne see env incre Sve opie Psi plain Apo bi ple iota Ethel Jackson 
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Rena). Blake. |:\i/s's'« eel seid ie Winton a tial gletete larg iets scaYelelain(s icin eia(et sisi Doris Kelly 
Henry Meecham. Harold Vermilye 
Poa Swieh <r. o/eyd ais iolaiv a /oiavatvnseparecctela ..Claiborne Foster 
12) PORT an NAG SA SITT TOUR ca pine ocie SoGr POBUUNBoCru Lucile Webster 
Tack! Kennedy. ist ois brio Ndse eas ei cleieialeipicatets ele’ « said catelela cate Paul Kelly 
Frank: Burnbam >! sietoe yy scree ai ebieih inne oiv:aleib)eicipi sine sls Charles Hammond 
GER OLY 5 atela pion wietela a eta efelalniainie pity! Bisie isla Wolovstbcrelaeiainiete James Gleason 
LOG AIA wi State sas etal d wiplatat habe No hls eiadatey tet olan oa REE ae James Donlan 
Maleolsra,y Srniebaitssic siete cs «.apistetetnis oleinleiareleioe)s wii a\6ca\ nisin a/d «bial Lyle Clement 


Act I., II. and IIl.—The Home of iGordon Kennedy. 


Joan Smith, working as secretary to a Hollywood 
picture scenarist, acquires the cinema point of view. 
When the boy she loves is charged with murder she takes 
the crime on her own shoulders, because she knows no 
jury will ever convict a pretty girl. The crime being a 
comic attempt on the part of one lawyer to convince 
another of the plausibility attaching to circumstantial 
evidence, Joan escapes trial, but not matrimony. 


“ MACBETH ” 


Produced by the Equity Players at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, March 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 










Macbeth iivis's » daevin' x . James K. Hackett 
Macdad vines apisie sie .+»»Moffat Johnston 
YUNA ARE): '8 estan Yolopaio nynihinies dino us alec etoputuyaiald olule's, aiaters pibuateke « Henry Mortimer 
BAR UO\ aro, ale\erafeie bjpie diavaiescie. «cai eiaie cis eid piwls\sinip ieie.alg, 6iniccona Douglass Dumbrille 
NACo is ca lmairtien nlete es tiavee site wsleteelate betwiat ave ao sada: Lawrence Cecil 


«»»William P, Adams 
wanecieccceversouns Harvey D. Hayes 
sfub olalo we oleistaiats ©» einle's auferal stars fevers John Connery 






Witch, Messenger, Armor-Bearer... «Barry Macollum 





MIE Ceres fis Re Wisiiieers stelelevnsel ss chefesatahers ...».Robert Lawler 
Bnd) Memsemger iis)! liisalesteekcorata sicaioaeisteoe ealcres asin ninco’ Russell Morrison 
RUDRA DM ris eink: a Hah 6 A: vial'ap Scale tn slats si atstauw Crete iu «oe Re Howard Claney 
Seward, AP ParwywOw ssc vie'e's «cioteis’slw ere watdele slealeie wia'eiatre setae Joseph Singer 
Fleance, Apparition ...Teddy Jones 
BEL A ATLENOM ch pale 39:0 ssajsie'e aiaineree ere miaie eben fe save eee Evelyn Ware 
Paddy Machen acts. siecs's seis s Sateuenesicce cts valtiaewvnen ce Clare Eames 
Géntlewoman sb laine cs saew lc bdesee AeA b ASH Catherine Proctor 
Nay ALC Hu sia taisistatel oral aiaiers bie le/areioce wale siala ec toleleate (pte als ier Helen Strickland 
2nd Witch..,... Hi Miaiw ele Ri nie Tener aie aCe aie waiaht siemens Helen Van Hoose 


The Shakespeare tragedy in a playing version of five 
acts and nineteen scenes, 
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“ WELDED ” 


A drama in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced 
by Kenneth Macgowan, Robert Edmund Jones and 
Eugene O’Neill in association with the Selwyns, at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theater, New York, March 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


RCAC OMEN. ciel did asia pidicie.s + 6%'s\s 0170's w'c.b.0 nem binins an ooo ms Doris Keane 
Michiel Capers ns hindaisacteldgie a)as.o's cleWwia sicleia o'o.visintels Opaceiaie Jacob Ben-Ami 
JOR DAtntOw cn as pearincne ockissnca a datas cecaps awd aperder Curtis Cooksey 
FD NUMA Wea iy Gah gota Lie 6e oreidie otal blots aide’. eigenen Catherine Collins 


Act I.—The Capes’s Apartment. Act II,—Scene 1—Darnton’s Li- 
brary. Scene 2—A Room. Act III.—The Capes’s Apartment. 

Eleanor Owen is an actress, Michael Cape, her hus- 
band, a playwright. So intense is their love for each 
other that both resent its absorption of their respective 
individualities. There are frequent quarrels and many 
disturbing jealousies, followed by feverish scenes of 
forgiveness. At the height of one quarrel they break, 
each swearing the other is trying to degrade their love. 
Both rush from the apartment to be avenged. Eleanor 
goes openly to the apartment of one who would be her 
lover, but finds she can go no farther. The memory 
of her love for her husband stands as a barrier before 
her. Michael, picking up the first girl of the streets 
he meets, suffers a similar revelation in her rooms. The 
concluding act finds them returned home, admitting that, 
like it or not, each must protect the inspired affection 
born of their meeting. 


“SWEET SEVENTEEN ” 


A comedy in three acts by L. Westervelt, John Clem- 
ents, Harvey O'Higgins and Harriet Ford. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Lyceum Theater, New York, 
March 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Redes: Waarira tera. ipsa cle ano vices’ s atelattth: «iain aigss ok bnwtes le ataain clots Grace Filkins 
Graces Rarmnign .... is avo csis.p oo Weea trea hane oa Se coeeni ee eed Izabel Leighton 
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Peeks Farnum..... patgawle eon aan stew Wp p's )0 sie'sieale ininm eave Marian Mears 









Rab AS By Himself 

«Jennie Eustace 
Russell Farnum.... dinate nturs ete auatatare laine; cisis cicaiean ee Rie Douglas Wood 
Bal "Boyde i ook ee sas deee SS Rae eR aintelale keersce: boas Maeiae eG Stanford Jolley 
Diang Wdgertoms ices sitios asics sein Oalarnatre eieelelee etadresiibieue Josephine Drake 
Ted Rutherford....... Sietslehanrs crim Gitaty wets so ite .....-Edward H. Wever 
Donald Brows scarier desie dase seeletsine ss aas'e levels Charles Trowbridge 


Act I., If. and II].—The Farnum Home in a Suburb of New York. 


Peeks Farnum is seventeen and active. Eager to help 
her daddy meet the problems of a house mismanaged by 
her extravagant mother, who never learned to add, and 
to save her petting-party sister from marrying the wrong 
petter, she gets herself tangled in a lot of amusing 
situations and a suit of boy’s clothes. Finally, when 
she is locked in her room and her clothes taken away 
from her, she manages a sort of elopement for herself 
with her big sister’s beau, and extracts a promise or 
two of domestic reform from her parents. 


MME. SIMONE 


A special engagement, directed by George C. Tyler, in 
which the famous French actress played a series of 
matinée performances at the Gaiety Theater, New York, 
beginning March 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
“LA VIERCE FOLLE ” 





Marcel sArmanry iieieciscnisclecnecrictslsie's selec s'ealtiey shir ain mate be Jose Ruben 
Doe de) (Gharence s+ sis) sts)ccatstreacetaie lee alsierel sietal als Ri evuiptae/eceatnreld de Rigoult 
Gaston de Charence......+seeeees inlet feie's]n mia alatele teiele ea cafats Delaquerere 
TZ Abbe ROU 6 di nsiis'clcs'oh 402 Bea sianio aiwis sie, ele ceiabereleteinie eibist efetate Villemain 
Le Secretaire d’ Rea, Bre facvinie alaieelaretulstaranvaletecaiata.e ie sisvelete tate seit Morrell 
Rab Sam Alo. sic rv cia chece clk o/e wieys iste a alias b a taiavb aveteielaseseirein wis area eiemievesbre tore Dupius 
Rampy vArmaaanyyc sists ent ursioe elmer olaleln seta elalaisiersteeaie ett ats Mme. Simone 
Diane de Charence (Courtesy of Gilbert Miller) Eva Le Gallienne 
Duychesa, de MCharencee<)s\suipte'e’s o tisic steieteivieicie/ain'n) sia sisi eialeleisietescialalpiais Burani 





MOLLY Avan lnieiaioi ie a's gatas a dtoralgiaiate ahaa fave aetess ws aoe MANUS father Natel Siete Tilden 
Secretaire de Dieeice: disco ataiehe wha bine: hors fate Nlatoieia ia cieisey ptatanel siaiettate Soutzo 

Act I,—Drawing Room of the de | Charenéel Home, ) Act Iskis 
brary, Office of Marcel Armaury. Act III.—Parlor in a Hotel, 
Greenwich, England. Act IV.—Drawing Room, Private Suite of a 
Hotel, London. 


Mme. Simone also revived Alfred Savoir’s “La 
Couturierre de Lunéville,” and De Porto Riche’s “ Le 
Passe ” during this engagement. 
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* ACROSS THE STREET ” 
A comedy in three acts by Richard A. Purdy. Pro- 


duced by Oliver Morosco at the Hudson Theater, New 
York, March 24, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 


Maldted Plates. sacs a dete paises eso Avie 0s\ons 4 ace's on bile spe nae Ruth Thomas 
Oberly Musgrave. occ ciccasccwricnscasccsesededvasdnes Elmer Grandin 
BEATIN, cp LACE LOD wie a oui iat vite wis'e\s'ste'e'alvlnistelste's!aieletelen's Hooper Atcheley 
FOCr BALIEY cuir ao reales dalam a weal dl dialal she slat eialstaNatal abel iahatalla Fred Raymond 
Gyeaey E Cries Walaa sia alt sie tiala'e saw clewe'sieasa:evlae sees James K. Applebees 
CAAA OTE area iy a eta a dica siavetalvisietice viacis di pis b.ae erneete George Neville 
Monies) TL ORY asals n) arena tats test ol vied: ciate nip aiv's aise ee's\ avoisre sin vipa Lucile Nikolas 





Kenneth Dodge........ .-Robert Emmett Keane 
Col, NWentworth, Dodge's veay alejesis'se'e sej< ddiaieis'aie (sien tyea ae Peter Raymond 

Act I.—The Bagley Dry Goods Store. Act II.—Editorial Room 
of the Glendale Observer. Act III—The Town Hall. Staged by 
Oliver Morosco. 


Kenneth Dodge, son of an old-time editor, is sent 
by his father to Glendale, Vermont, to take over and 
make something of the Glendale Observer. Joe Bagley, 
son of a Glendale dry goods merchant, is left his father’s 
store as his inheritance. Kenneth wants to be a busi- 
ness man and Joe wants to write. They secretly change 
jobs, Joe dictating the editorial policy of the Observer, 
and Kenneth putting on gingham sales at the emporium. 
Both are tremendously successful. After a rousing town 
meeting they are elected selectmen and marry two of 
the village girls. 


“THE MAN WHO ATE THE POPOMACK ” 


A tragi-comedy in four acts by W. J. Turner. Pro- 
duced by the Cherry Lane Players, Incorporated, at 
the Cherry Lane, Theater, New York, March 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
ROU NUR MDELE GLA VOUT b sine nin st a/diois venison ib nls lsloraleieis' Stele alereld Bert Young 
Mr. Anthony... cccccciecccscesesssccescdsessnes Charles Welsh-Homer 
PEW OAR G8 ss Foie Se Pea eldinlny isis aoe) ewe eee ew aia oad haha Esther Belford 
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A Man... cecverwau saves e wie Laie tive selene ais aalgiere Thurston Macauley 
First Young Manis diss ss teins Rela sleleiavwlatere ss setienMr tats Walter Plunkett 
Second Young Man,.....-seeeeees Rieu iethin's(s/n wie shale ipietvinieiete Neal Caldwell 
Muriel Raub...... BA OOM OGOUTIC Ss Sp OOUOAOORETE apis s Vera Tompkins 
Lord Belvoir.........+008 wile bp eirela see nina .- William S. Rainey 
Parlourmaid.........+0++ Se eibate Sc Ann eeode ainigtans laralete siete Esther Belford 
Lady Olivia... .scccvcscccsevenees eoceresces ++«-Sarah Truax 
Lady Phaoron........0ee000 siole/ctahaleietata'eve) aiets-s/e/ete dial oles lalarm .-Ethel Martin 
Sir’ Philo Phaoroms\s)s4sesoalse haces sisal s eiatuie aia toteine Reginald Travers 
Sir ||Solomion):Raub..../5/sSiciee sis eiptatnvie'cie aie ss iniod dalefaldia mp Dennis Cleugh 
A Mandarini.) ciscsisiaw eon oie seis Mold ale parsia\wis «9 e/a aiaihia Charles Welsh-Homer 
Firet  Chinnsan sis c\ie's se egue see ba oes ls eee waleae Arthur William Row 
Second Chinaman. ..o/.:6)s/s,0c06 50040 infer sie oie /o)s adele: nisielaiabola Walter Plunkett 

Bibi bhn\elolo'a « alsioral wc mie ato stave ale alal's 'a of wid a ait tar Wate ere Lionel Ferrend 
Nosegaysitianish tii siaiep amaiawie sts’ & .. Arthur William Row 





Picture Gallery off Regent Street. Act II.—Drawing 
Room at Sir Solomon Raub’s. Act III.—Lord Belvoir’s Flat. Act 
IV.—The Same. Staged by Reginald Travers. 


Putting the hypocrisy of the world to test, Lord Belvoir 
eats heartily of the popomack, the most delicious of 
eastern fruits but of an odor most offensive to western 
nostrils. Within a short space he is deserted by all those 
friends who previously had found him vastly entertaining 
and worth while. Disgusted that so trivial a thing as a 
smell could so affect intelligent humans he blows out his 
brains. 


“THE MAIN LINE” 


A comedy in three acts by Grace Griswold and Thomas 
McKean. Produced by the Comedy Productions Com- 
pany, Incorporated, at the Klaw Theater, New York, 
March 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





A ezy) MABE. 2 a ia'nij55)0 cera tata eiedetainie ei ere sray ols iulty ats le soteile acta Sam Jaffe 
MTB SOS AEL Ys od, claaieit'o 0 c/o e/e\o's Sata laleyniululonn Emily Francis 
Betty BeVvVerkey cic /uevssicisiecinisicvelats sie'eis/appinileeia’aye ata kicter melas sistete Jo Wallace 
SSURCNROMG) ietrine cleo Kins /oie ORE e Ste tr alah pic bsp ai acelin e a city Kevitt Manton 
ALG Wi viaiatetetatsy Slew a ale )uisisibia s+ 2 sieli miatels mietetele Viole @ alain iuls) oiele te/ath Hazel Harroun 
Pak Sep isiauiem sawn corsieleiateletebele annie a pjeiviereiWYei/ois siclstste mralarere George Tawde 








Murray Bennett 
Courtney White 
Katy...... ee ath a hla ow iaiey wis arn teint Pata Mary Ricard 
Alfce | (Mallets). .cisasists sie sisje0a sence eisijejejesd'e’eieie/a\eiabaie aleieieias Elsie Esmond 
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Bird. Dat Baise. Sew de sdocme Piaeice ss vaseeddubs vorssa Millie Butterfield ~ 
Dts Serene ee ee ee Mattie Edwards 
Slat hs Bij, ieee aaa caine Pea ninam ow nin bald sca new ois aeie Eleanor Seybolt 


Scene—The Servants’ Hall. At the Home of Mrs. Rittenhouse, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Staged by Horace Sinclair. 


Betty Beverley, from the south, goes into service in 
the home of Mrs. Daisy Rittenhouse, who lives along the 
aristocratic “main line” of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
running through Philadelphia’s most exclusive suburbs. 
Being a social reformer and keen to reéstablish the old 
understandings between “the help and the helpless,” 
Betty puts a parlor in the servants’ quarters which be- 
comes the most comfortable and most generally fre- 
quented room in the house. Also she inspires Bob 
Rittenhouse with ambition, frustrates a diamond rob- 
bery and finally manages to draft the Rittenhouse estate 
as a model intelligence office, where mistresses and maids 
will both be handed questionnaires before it is decided 
they will be permitted to live and work together. 


“ VOGUES OF 1924” 


A musical revue in two acts by Fred Thompson and 
Clifford Grey; music by Herbert Stothart. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theater, New York, 
March 27, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Odette Myrtil J. Harold Murray 
May Boley Fred Allen 

Irene Delroy Jimmie Savo 
Anette Bade George Anderson 
Beatrice Swanson Hal Van Rensalear 


Marcella Swanson James Alderman 
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“ NANCY ANN” 


A comedy in three acts by Dorothy Heyward. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theater, New York, March 31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





Nancy Angeline Van Cuyler Farr...........0+00+: Francine Larrimore 
Binner sis visie ole. oig\uisin cic 'sis\e.e ainjs ane aialeliuiaiule tsi ania 'alginipipiete Harry Blakemore 
Misa 7D exter. inves o vnuniseetnielaieit/cpielatnte’n ele\ve sinvieleie'e wietate Pauline Armitage 
Aunt Angeline (Mrs. Chiverick—née Farr)...........- Edith Shayne 
Aunt Kate (Mrs. Flemming—née Van Cuyler)........ Marie R. Burke 
Aunt Emily (Miss Van Cuyler).........cseeceeseves Louise Randolph 
Aunt Nancy (Mrs. Webster—née Farr).........seeees Ada C. Neville 
My. “Glewyllivi vies be de siolecelesleties slelsiviere oe clnisielsiie niulbiare Charles Angelo 
Magid: Haddon. ib: itis tahisixshie.ceiaed ies bins Sialoia ve Mary Rose McGlynn 
Ma.) “UBYEnGOn.\s 0 swivels uis'eie Hoit/s aisiee'ls Mivla)ni et hte sia Uiecavels) Wate sin Ralph Carter 
Lulu Treman...........+ a catatetel ee ainieiotelelvid's' oldie einieial cre atevale\e May Hopkins 
Billie Claridge...........++-- mil vth stone pias ae Sfwikis win haisreraidicte Clare Weldon 
Beth Worthington...........scccesceees oie ate. cin wala avpubinve(elases Mary Tarry 
Mr. Capper...... wale Dee ears ah ave aia die ig. alate a Fiplohadaiweleekt Frank Knight 
James Lane Harvey.......+sseseeees i ldinte'o.e's win'oie a eidisleies Tom Nesbitt 
Dan Dennis...........- Cufeibivis dwisaigs are isylites« alelpta cae eee. Wallace Ford 
Waiters cosh einnie ya atthe ata iate a et aiat Bish lela fal aati o!'a pageemuews Walter T. Jones 
Jerry O’ geet eT eID EARL a William W. Crimans 


Act I.—Aunt Kate’s Living Room. Cae Il. and IlI.—James Lane 
Harvey’s Offices. 

Nancy Farr, strictly reared and closely guarded by 
four Boston aunts, acquires a dislike for society and a 
passion for a leading stock actor. She bolts her coming 
out party, pawns her party gown for a working dress, 
beards the actor in his den, is properly repulsed and 
threatened with punishment, only to cry herself into a 
job and a romance before the evening is finished. 


“ PARADISE ALLEY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Charles W. Bell and 
Edward Clark; lyrics by Howard Johnson; music by 
Carle Carlton, Harry Archer and A. Otvos. Produced 
by Carle Carlton at the Casino Theater, New York, March 
31, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Little Annie; Rooueyis'ss! sis sicicis eislelaivaasacniccs op senate se ad Hallie Manning 
WEEE IMATION (04 at lole)sieisiaieixipieystare sla atein biG ocalsiewistaaarenetatereteta a Evelyn Martin 
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Mother’ (O Gradiis oecee eve sede awe caw eees sbisitne stirs Dorothy Walters 
Casey the Cop..esscsececcssces seid essivaneisieneavcciss William Renaud 
Quinnie La Salle......... Wegtais  o piateietetere slur ralels ieistaie e Ida May Chadwick 
BIDS PLOW Ins ol diols io lvialein biel olgio'o's'01s'a’e'o vista clvipia oi >/e/aiz nieinie Helen Shipman 
Spikes Matdoon ss sie ae siasie dines »s¥vvie sce sens vie nsneseweesh eles Arthur West 
Wack FXASTHMAW, 20545036 sp cess oscevccccsccvels sein esis dels Chas. Derickson 
Rudolf Zotz...... uh Binh walblele iso's ww wine n10.0 ep lomo wie leiopernigia George Bickel 
Sylvia Van de Veer..... isda stoly «'seuin!aleoluie sinle we vin Winlewene Gloria Dawn 
Edward Harriman....... Badia oe Pole oe diop Wise away dpa aera aielne Edward Wonn 
DUS Fevcdidadcet rene spiene Co rscccdepasosscasendsiseacawase’ Ben Benny 
BOR ciclo o ai tactics ae ota ele a dasie\c(n\a'e\s'sie'w u/s alo \sin » alsicisistele ¢ Burke Western 


Four of the Finest aaa Reporters—Four Entertainers....Lloyd Balliot, 

William Renaud, Frank Stanhope, ‘Garfield Brown 

Alex Huxley......... .Leslie Barrie 

Stage Door Keeper tAsthur Atkinson 

Act I.—Paradise Alley, New York. Act II.—Piccadilly Theater, 
London. e 





Bonnie Brown, the pet of Paradise Alley, has stage 
ambitions. Quinnie La Salle, having gone from the Alley 
to the stage, eggs her on. Bonnie, in London, is a hit 
in “ The Gaiety Girl,’”’ which subjects her for two acts to 
the proposals of the English bounders and delays her 
marriage to Jack Harriman, the American lightweight 
champ. 


“THE ANCIENT MARINER ” 


Produced by the Provincetown Players at the Province- 
town Playhouse, New York, April 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






ERO AUCIENt! MATIN CT ay, \aie/as's,u b's) win v's ol»!a'¥ulaiv) asin aleials Alain inie E. J. Ballantine 
Misst) Wedding \Caest cu can Sie nadeens bene sasaaaueedceina James Shute 
Second Wedding (Cwest: (5) aj.a:'2 ois.0s ovvelovicias aa ths 0 H. L. Rothschild 
Third Wedding: Guest: i. cpr sccceseiscvcsccdscavavedsicns’ Charles Ellis 
CHOLNS «...0:c:0 srlee Clement Wilenchick, William Stahl, Harold McGee, 
Benjamin Keiley, Robert Forsyth, John Taylor 
Pre LAKIN yore he ayia tala bie Teenie > .James Meighan 
gt gop GORE Br CEC EG TLeho tae -Rosalind Fuller 
BELGOROD OND Hotels kg Late Sel ieinis hice diab eisenrcicieeer pina sieid eee sts Gerald Stopp 
LGA TICRED SDs has Oe we ee len a Sebo Rae ok aainlAe Rita Matthias 
Bitat SOs scien sohieitin pathasaea stesikph eaitamubeare rine Henry O’Neill 
PEPOUN OUTIL ae neo ee ed Rede s ores onmameer em ine riney Gerald Stopp 
PM GtS SNe iit bloga eeie cian 3 ataeeem ane wp ieiee is ateretae ars Rupert Caplan 
ELlptia By, Uiac napBrsldeeei aime, ocowar s pisleisle sleidid.s a cleie sies John Brewster 


ASTIN pho) haa sndead des tba sracha, Vays ep htotte es diwole alate ai lete.oly Henry O’Neill 
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““GEORGE DANDIN ” 
By Moliére 










George “Darin, 4:3)s\p\o:0:s'e,s inv oye aiemamian een woe vionniow.aspecmen Charles Ellis 
Angélique...... -Rosalind Fuller 
M. de Sotenville...... ..-Henry O’Neill 
Madame de Sotenville... Kirah Markham 


CCAD TE ASAE 9)t.6:0,5/ 210 on, ¥s'oloie's ta pine biel’ .Gerald Stopp 
Clandine sis'si3.c\0 cies viesaie coos visibasbuieies pelaipie's ae ..-Rita Matthias 
DAG Fede aisles « asitis siavaie sap didelacabaiinivieopials)s. o\a,b;o,)ypnl0ri ankaiiae Rupert Caplan 


Godan § |.ieaieveleteinveie-orciars sly via misievecmuetasarelma nial: s\<)a) nfelaidiefeapsare;ais Gr John Brewster 
The scene is before the house of George Dandin. 


A dramatic setting of the Coleridge poem, slightly 
rearranged. « Ceorge Dandin” is a Moliére revival in 
which the great Frenchman has been credited with includ- 
ing many personal domestic experiences. 


“ HELENA’S BOYS” 


A comedy in three acts by Ida Lublenski, dramatized 
from a story by Mary Brecht Pulver. Produced by 
Charles L. Wagner, at the Henry Miller Theater, New 
York, April 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 









Tel ert) oP SACI ss ya loio/s50 su o00 vi bin it Ws ol otal le als pn olnjaloiolaleinielal aisle) islela Mrs. Fiske 
Harold ‘ Beansy ’’. ...ccvcccosecvecevcesesvccsvescense Gay Pendleton 
ENT yo/cs.<issistout tole AHO ciel cldsotatale inthe Wlajachlid ew otajotsa Polatatelpeets Reggie Sheffield 
Moresby Girard....... Siole 6 vis sivleeocle ne bialcio sues ciielab une eis Ralph Shirley 
James Truesdell..........00- Patiala Gh eatetarw vias ulatehetiicta William Courtleigh 
BLO RAV INON s7.1,/tacsinie's wheicicnw'scor siaiftetaTelmiaiaela, piareindl a gia Wierd of Irene Purcell 
Agin "Kimball. 27.6 cies anes sic iseaneirabine Maravsle,\ipiaie Aipratetaiotetp Elaine Temple 
Tibby McNair...... bs Atsolu oll + ehatamep niaaDLa SG eta Dia, ¥Cdl ofa al oleh chats dleqsiote Louie Emery 
Mrs Pater b's /syeldice'siaane nib ov slavalereiovid ohne dio aVeis‘alel aye aiutesotpen Carlton Rivers 
Lucy..... . Eunice Osborne 


Richard... ‘John A. Willard 
Act I., II. and IIJ.—The Living Room in the Home of Mrs, Tilden 
in a Small Town near New York. 

Helena Tilden is the widowed mother of two sons, Henry 
and “Beansy.” “Beansy,” having shouted, “ Bunk!” 
in the midst of his college professor’s oration on patri- 
otism and the late war, is sent home. He runs to brother 
Henry, and Henry, being a young radical, supports him. 
When mother mentions her son’s rudeness and intimates 
that he will have to apologize, they counter with windy 
defenses of the new freedom and the rights of the indi- 
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vidual. Forced to do something drastic to convince them 
of their lack of judgment, Helena pretends to embrace 
their most extreme views, gets squiffy on what they think 
is Scotch and threatens to live openly with a village 
manufacturer. They beg her finally to desist, and are 
tamed radicals when their visit is finished. 


“TWO STRANGERS FROM NOWHERE” 
A drama in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced 
by Myron C. Fagan at the Punch and Judy Theater, New 
York, April 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Pir st ALATI UO OLAON sic atsiplolele Seb 'b'6 2:5 e\0:9\p.0;8\al0\0'¢ie's vie x mentee Richard Gordon 
DOR AMMACU seks aps cr esPane Andina eo nvmr ne sana oes James Bradbury 
MAGEEDC ON AY OTA OL, s ain deisieip Vises (Asie aise re s\se0/6\0..n.9\¢ nin. Frances McGrath 
Augelo!  Desdichade its on'sieiside oid piae hoisins dhcp eHaapleiecen aves Fritz Leiber 
GG Orang iia laistsiaole v/v 91d asialsle wa de,e diaieie's cles 60 ed asias 1610 Norval Keedwell 





Ie AIPOGI ED ies vinisndies CF a0 e's sc6i¢ s6 oa t1¥s ise'e «naie aisleSa, oj Gail Kane 
Jerome Hessler. .»Theodore Babcock 
PRARTEE MNO TRAGIAT 9 x5ia) sop: desi HALA vipa diel ie 2 wid oe pipishp rhn'e Soa Thais Lawton 
DEFELIY binh ciatpis) aids ee sie sie) ol o'e phe we rie eoir sips Vo's Fislpiesinie eleloiele Frank Allworth 
Dies EAMG Aries liso forsee uidiee siniwia vin'eie 271g ia! oes welaiole arse Peggy Allenby 


Act I. and III.—Liying Room in the Home of the Gordons, Act 
II.—The Home of the Hesslers. Eleven o’Clock the Same Evening. 


Angelo Desdichado, posing as a philanthropic sci- 
entist, is really Satan incarnate. Doomed to tempt all 
those with whom he comes in contact to the degradation 
of their souls, for every one that repulses him he is 
given a good mark in heaven. In the play he works with 
two families, destroying one (the Hesslers) by selling 
Helen to the wicked Jerome for a mess of diamonds, and 
saving the other (the Gordons) when Florence over- 
comes the temptation to desert Allan for her girlhood 
sweetheart, Bob Grant, and eludes also the tentacular 
clutch of Jerome Hessler. 
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“ SITTING PRETTY ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by Bolton, Wodehouse 
and Kern. Produced by F. Ray Comstock and Morris 
Gest at the Fulton Theater, New York, April 8, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 

Mrs. Pet aibisie sieta{a's(arsicfeipiwidiniaietete Diels dle <:biciaieiatepies Marjorie Eggleston 
..-Albert Wyart 
.-Harry Lilford 










“* Bill”? Pennington..........++ ....-Rudolph Cameron 
Feeder | Water. 6c oie e's wise cles matelela sie v'siaerelee'eieisiniel nein ta) Eugene Revere 
Babe ia Marre is sie sla cee aiprels cinta syeia/s «'0le,0\e is 0,075 /ateiela tapetebyary Myra Hampton 
May Tolliver): a. c/issiscamas oean veined > <n aeniaels mina vp Gertrude Bryan 
Dixié. soe ceoiseiss Piaisiece a tatay area Rina Stain efplateloteieicleih als imueiial ais Queenie Smith 
AV AGPOV n'a sl Sholpln (aie dieleln win iate eta eialnisialn (ais Stajele siviacs\e 9 slain elstalGin ian Edward Finley 










Wilhelmina...... Te pte ae Wetaters Glas sie Wwe 'aia (a ainla e.uie wightalale ts Jayne Chesney 

QUBcioe sis tleeses Pee UpIMR Maa An eine tine a/aie an Shiv aih, wane George Sylvester 

Watholinina'.': 6 siac/siesig eel winlaaaiaisis/ele's eid clei clalstamieia ats ..Marian Dickson 

Mr; “Pennington vsicies wae isiaicie(s isin cinleleipierevinty eins) olejsimiayinia George E. Mack 

WAOLACE..'aaiseialesrpinieie olestebiaieeiinistals dixie oinie s oisibia wie ntsyaisvelmpslais Dwight Frye 

ileiale aibiche cla ipletsialaielSisine'e'« a ale eiein stela/aisteinietelsyerw Frank McIntyre 

Wigs aeirmardiatdlalamievarcsie sia caniesaislikelstem ely George Spelvin 

George O’Donnell 

Peer sect ehisseatets o's pioiel Sieie b)>. inn miblaverbcnlhie ere ie bie eel rele Yaga Terry Blaine 
Cuapracrens AT THE Batu 

Jenny Lind......... a elale'elsteis'a'y‘elblele a ela's!ale's'w'njateie\inie's: Wynthrope Wayne 









Edgar Allan Poe. 
Barbara Frietchie... 


.George Sylvester 
Mariettea O’Brien 


Stonewall JAckwowd. 35 2avdiaelewa vives sees e os vabomseebeee Edward Finley 
BCH OM ae ica io aa veieleuinavisibn slags balsaraea cra aattialagey Marjorie Eggleston 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. si... seccdssdeevascvcesa ..«++Frieda Fitzgerald 
Dioariam BEN Aloote iso). J acisres sicars'salare.cls sinigte joe palate e's elateigne May Clark 
George: Sav cte. er se es acct ws Charlotte Wakefield 
Plorenee Nightingales .,1./'s.05 s/cs'e%< os «.si8'e e's\s oft a's aim wisterene Jayne Chesney 





Empresa agente, acic wisicvc) cl:sia\eiwinisiarecalsyesale ajo erermtel oars oleae ele Dorothy Janice 

Act I.—Garden of Mr. Pennington’s Summer Home at Far Hills, 
N. J. Act Il.—Patio of Mr. Pennington’s Winter Home at Belle 
Air, Florida. 


Joe’s a fat old thief who plays a system. With the 
help of the authors he gets Horace, his youthful accom- 
plice, adopted into the homes of rich men where he 
locates the wall safes and the jewels. At the Penning- 
tons’s, however, Horace meets May Tolliver and loves 
her, and Dixie, her sister, helps him go straight. After 
which Dixie mates with Bill Pennington, the real Pen- 
nington heir. 
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“MAN AND THE MASSES ” 


A tragedy in seven scenes by Ernest Toller, translated 
by Louis H. Untermeyer. Produced by the Theater 
Guild at the Garrick Theater, New York, April 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PDE WOO a Ihy Sct a ate mnie! Siaya el-eietnia tiaiove: aisle a seisialere eevee @ twimrct ty Blanche Yurka 
The Wran——Her  Hasbamd!s «se iahaisieieieis siete « sisiej cele sieie wiatsle wane Ullrich Haupt 
The Nameless One (The Spirit of the Masses)...... Jacob Ben Ami 
The Companion (A Dream Figure).........esseeeeeees Arthur Hughes 
MIT BE RAGIN of 9 aiviniareisipisleyelsislei ete reser dione» sisraveiaiala slain «!elavsluigiatatels A. P. Kaye 
DCEOBOIUBBNICOE pris sect eM asrniie < salnprin seis haauahe William Franklin 
Third Banker........ biuin pele ratetricte a vareim ocalals isieiatiatalemtate Erskine Sanford 
POUT Member esc nls pares span teiaie ee a WS ose gaia adelaide a oid Leonard Lean 












Fifth Banker....... rebaniataee Taoist lat alacats\alala Nei etainialuisi eivipisrele'e 's Barry Jones 
Dict (Banker. itched) soa sisie a eleve dale cisia'e wie Rieielciwinieha layers vele Charles Tazewell 
hey Gondemmedi (One sy osc.os atasie sivas. dees) asic ee sine ovelerg John McGovern 





Piret Wotkitg: (ai. sin cyslateieg cies osinnrwie oietiale eagle naities Maurice McRae 
Bacon Warking: (Naw. inc aidhy's a s-aig'ad « sialyiae vie ais e/a erases Allyn Joslyn 
Third Working Man. Marling Chilton 
Fourth Working Man............. .. Samuel Rosen 
UN WSK TEE 7 WY OLAANE su isi big ai 'o sala lore eto is lw aa/n's 6 ae .Pauline Moore 
Drea Or Vet SRR Aa Spy RIN Le eA Le a eR ey ee Barry Jones 
ASIP TIOSE feck s,s ia baie s-svelaiaie demise ai eeininiein ® Erskine Sanford 
Winet Woman Pridomercavisseetanes ¢ ace ae alsnialtiviesh tis sielete Zita Johann 
Second Woman: Prisoners). aus s a eiciis vie « clsralscvsaty- ators tele Mariette Hyde 
POSSE RET SOV atesclaetiiratcra ners aatneteca eNotes grat chiles aicraaeeeele Sidney Dexter 


In this tragedy of the social revolution in Germany, 
The Woman, a pacifist, assumes the leadership of the 
Communistic party, despite the protests of her husband, 
representing patriotism and the state. Thereafter her 
adventures are tragic. Her followers revolt against her 
insistence on a bloodless revolution, she suffers a series 
of distorted dreams and she finally is executed as a 
traitor by her own party. 


“ CHEAPER TO MARRY ” 


A play in three acts by Samuel Shipman. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Forty-ninth Street Theater, 
New York, April 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
EUGrEAcewLOwery ous se csinins pies Ginite sain oe. ol Rear s Krarsi motet Ruth Donnelly 
Palomondite0bs salah vat ite i aselpsciwin/ece steel tie raentarauiole wee alg iaceine Ae Olga Lee 
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Evelyn Gardner..... Bleteieleiatete wielbletale eistele'sie ats Sakioe honeys Florence Eldridge 
Melville Masters. .ijc.0.0suseeaseericiees as slajolp at ete elelate Horace Braham 
Varn’ MIG His Sasa Glee cluis wiare seat a etree ieretatea ei siereteleeveieieinnee Robert Warwick 
Charles Tyler or sisi svid acu cok bia ie ssistenas 5 slates Wess eaW) stone Allan Dinehart 
Beulah \Purkersis'o\ca wevsnieen erctecineleysanie ines hie biere viscslare Claiborne Foster 





Kyerett' Riddle diiinaius «esac W atretatatats, wo! wigeisratn ra) at Berton Churchill 
Act I.—Miss Gardner’s Apartment. Act II.—The Tyler Apart- 
ment. Act III.—Same as Act I. Place, New York. 

Jim Knight and Charlie Tyler are partners in a glove 
business and personally devoted to each other. Jim, 
being a free lover, does not believe in marriage and takes 
a mistress. Charlie, more old-fashioned, is keen for the 
sanctity of the home and wants to marry. They nearly 
split on the issue, but when they discover that Beulah, 
the wife, and Evelyn, the mistress, are quite content to 
accept each other as social intimates and business part- 
ners, they let it go at that. Six months later it is dis- 
covered that Jim has stolen the firm’s money to keep 
Evelyn in luxury, and Evelyn has stolen Jim’s money 
to provide against the day he will quit her. Charlie and 
Beulah are poorer but happier, though they, too, have 
their problems. 


“EXPRESSING WILLIE ” 


A comedy in three acts by Rachel Crothers. Produced 
by the Equity Players, Incorporated, at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater, New York, April 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Minnie Whitcomb..........seseesses safeties)’ iesvanetelalelnis Chrystal Herne 
Mirai tri 2 bla. y 0:4) a's: eyainiaiela. el sieteiavatelase) viele) oretw israel eisl slate Louise Closser Hale 
SHMPSOUMEN sayefolntalereaiecis alc nr ontatele atainiale!« slates leratusie tier atate Douglas Garden 
Reyriolds sy sies)eiis\ ears baja aleeiai ates Atm petaiels Mialeinimieles/eiste/mminielate eae John Gerard 
Willte; Smitehts: d/cla'civve ars einvetocctotwin eine a wielet oeisin ...-Richard Sterling 
DP alIALETros) Aci \c.s cpolelwecableres Pre eteth aveleinte’s Mieibialafejeretehesn a atemya at Alan Brooks 





Dolly Cadwalader........s0eeecer0e Molly McIntyre 
George Cadwalader.. Warren William 
Frances Sylvester... Merle Maddern 
NARS 2 sca bin iu pave prele ulorat es STovmW/e’e Mia wa (ole ozs ie age ch ciate tale role Laura Richards 

Act I., IH. and II].—The House of Willie Smith on Long Island. 
Staged by Rachel Crothers. 





Willie Smith is the son of a toothpaste king and 
worth millions. His shrewd Yankee mother sees him 
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falling under the influence of a group of cheating self- 
expressionists and seeks to save him by inviting his 
old small-town sweetheart, Minnie Whitcomb, to visit 
him in his Italian villa on Long Island. Minnie and 
the self-expressionists are there over the same week-end. 
She is awkward and unhappy, but she knows music and 
is the only real soul among them. Which Willie dis- 
covers in time to save himself and his money. 


“LEAH KLESCHNA ” 
A revival of the play by C. M.S. McLellan. Produced 
by William A. Brady at the Lyric Theater, New York, 
April 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


ROBO Nee arate lets ini as ap! atalalaid oielatsla lols! evn(eiainelsisia/piateid heleteists at Arnold Daly 
PC ARAM aratatales ate ta oval atsts}oiaiainiayale's-a]al aie iaisl e\eta\sle(svaieieieieintels since isi ain Jose Ruben 
Bremiaa Melee Asa s's staid ovals ecdore anisiese siovejele/elneie.e sicieaialeiotiers Helen Gahagan 







WRLCDMBO EBVO id cccisipcs teen vig visicleds ss ney cn bnevie decinvintstls's Hal Crane 
Sophie Chaponnier -Katherine Alexander 


RGOulM Bertone sstso'asis,csleei es vitae levcaleidcuted rset’ sees Lowell Sherman 
Eee CA RA DELIACAAA CED CAGE Sn ror eae William Faversham 
Gerekal h Bextor’, 1 vate ck tein ald visiseran nas pyeie cia\e(n)sa/aa sionals eines Arnold Korff 
MIADAOE BD CLEOR |. s\pisi0'sisl dap diag seroiatslelssigiaia wisictadaaclenst te Edith Barker 
eae aarire tcp ices leviatnied aineh ewido eaanina ce a ieaceta Mary Hone 
J DATS T os Ba GINS RS CSCS HABE AGG Ob DAR TGOAO Oe eatCn sheen Henry Davies 
Derveantt den Valles: ds su'sisicidisioiaesreietisiaem ae Me minisie meted an Ulric Collins 


Act I.—Kleschna’s Lodgings in Paris. Act II.—Paul Sylvaine’s 
pore at St. Cloud. Act II]—Same as Act II. Act IV.—Same as 
ct I, 


Leah, the daughter of Kleschna of Vienna, the most 
skillful of Continental thieves many years ago, suffers a 
change of heart in the midst of robbing Paul Sylvaine, a 
deputy of France and an amateur criminologist, who had 
helped to save her life in a railroad wreck. Determining 
to go straight, she quits Father and the gang with some 
difficulty, but strongly backed by the Sylvaine interest. 
In this revival an epilogue in which Leah was reunited 
with Sylvaine was dispensed with. 
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“FLAME OF LOVE” 


A romantic drama by Maurice V. Samuels and Malcolm » 


La Prade. Produced by G. W. McGregor at the Morosco 
Theater, New York, April 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Wiarschen a paiaa aisintciaiteatuiotsielebatoteietstepaielale siw'srsin. via eiunujoferauisiera Brandon Peters 
GHA Er CHIN ey citeins tie. viclsipierwalnleltaorearp ein iwiaiy inieiels/eialaeie Bernard A. Reinold 
TOY HTN oie o\a/ele ov alr 0 olvisie'n.s cjelvalawieisja\ble\e 4s 6\s\ea vin ale Meimielate Gilda Kreegar 
BiahVaTAg Sais hie w aiotn in ola eteisietare re pialitiel esand dieletalslas (e/a w/e,mretatats J. Hammond Daly 
First: Weavers!.'sciaine siaiaiacierenulsiee icles Sraleftinsole catutatnt ate fetegiae Romney Brent 
Second Weaver......ssesvsesees Saheb eisiete's wis alsiivartevatsiatetats Samuel Baron 


Third Weaver... 
Hai-lung... 


..Hall Higley 
Porter Hall 






[Mie rial nnis''sc\cioa ais ioivteta xe ay elone arelelane @ steatimyeieiaiate eovte: srerelers «-Kay Strozzi 
Bovig lee. cis ainitivinis sigistetainte re talelaind ste aleisinia ols sinha ss niainietPye\allaieih ie cavote Lynn Pratt 
eA ide si larhalece ee toran tay sidleip ake Nn'e'a ee dhe katathal aint fat James Malaidy 
he 2 CMS ETN EE foe eRe CLP OTOP Peer stig coh Leon Barons 
Guest at Fong-lee’s House. .....ccsceeccccccccevececes Guido Orlando 
Premier Wansense ii s\siasiaereleniaisicial tats ele sle(s's's\n ej nlaloal elise sie iagt eh Kass 
Birt Dane ex sicjaie aie aia uo) sistninveteyai uals) ofa\eyajaia\inrd/a sie)sa ar \osathyuln fasta) etesepnaiee 


Second Dancer 
Ebikd) Dancer aa raise asisplas okie tein taielag bis tesa aieaiclae wea eae Eve Jounger 
Fourth Dancer ..Lydia Langdon 













TiG=BON GAOL aia xis siceeie seseae ee a Wial sala aie ick alaik lbs Sletattissatire Mie Isidore Marcil 
WOGear a Sarai Urikiorpians Wikrw prelate bie ibis. os Hikwa/ store pice Reginald Carrington 
Pongelee’s: Waid (Servant ccts/o/src's'ac, sie ciereiniase uieje/e sisiore Venus Scularekes 
BIEN va's oe dior d aime wit aid graldibie ala ad Sided’ eden ale cal teh Sain bier a eat Lenita Lane 
Aree d Wor kritei oy atlpralsisteiele clas Hein ielets,aisre.e cisihiats ieraiatalelec miomte Roger Phipps 
Second Workman sei isi ouldc ist eccscces dednenaadeece Fred McNally 
PUMter ed | WOR ERAN 10 hsiyin's|oiniaraivicwiuie'aca nieinlgigwales ion capety aidulewte Olof Laven 
MWeH=Chees iiss o/s vnin slaleie’ le clatalehore/olarelatarstolelatecgiote sicletateisleteioe Charles LaTour 
MD WEMLEE ant rAUS Lie ais armirain dh aie ea iee dew ander cua Raya hardia s oan Robert Resley 











Li-nin Kenneth Diven 






Gort | Dig ticery is unig dc <a visemlsaisielg alvin alu ide protwisaraie wienatple William Dean 
First Soldier.... setae Randolph Beckwith 
Second ‘Soldner sib. 'cis ssi os leietniots ie aeie'e siaba atereleinis\ ethane Robert Randolph 
Mandarin). cscjaut ncicevs sevctect eve eleva teteve\ ey atetatslasr Reginald Carrington 
Wixst Sill Gar iron lel clela nite sletaye, ntreite Weteip cere nia yates nied Mary Cecilia Hilton 
Second Sus ics csiei bs acre otra secie leit tina iia etna cere Florence Quinn 
MAI SM GIN die wa speinsielaasaecats a tala ina: eeaito/e label ional Gloria Glayde 
OUT CH Sills NO idee e!5 said dypre eyelet tats eis) ctaters ciclo tetatelsleraca cee Nancy Lee 
isch: Sill i Gael eee ales evade ete sale a isle dla wikitle pee eack ca Mary Taylor 
POESED GUL MGT. 5s psreccieie sibN ee oiaheteralentc etal aisiae qarentitele LaBelle Cairone 
Seventh Sule Carlee ek) eae Wawa aiterted cae eter nevermoy Carmen Sanchez 





Scenes in Old China, Centuries Ago. 


Wu-chen, entering a competition of weavers, seeks to 
reproduce ‘the flaming pattern favored by Si- Ling, the 
weavers’ goddess, because in such a weave her soul 
was wafted to heaven the night her lover deserted her 
somewhere near the altar. According to a popular 
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legend he must remain pure in spirit and body to win 
the prize, and he falls before the temptations offered 
by Zara, a gorgeous Circassian. The goddess Si-Ling, 
however, takes pity on him and sends the flaming silk 
to help him win the contest and the Circassian as well. 


“ COBRA” 


A drama in four acts by Martin Brown. Produced by 
L. Lawrence Weber at the Hudson Theater, New York, 
April 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






Somhion pRennery siisjercicip aj auiviein/elnisia sieiore sfeiels ali aie\aieleid's Dorothy Peterson 
PRC MES GO nave ainisl s sine ts nike bie balnt ateipisiaie a vinis > ota aMaNOs NN Louise Calhern 
QUE ENOLIILI Gn cis slate vis Sliipie\ s/s bimietesh ie nisi rie hiaiaisievctauelaee\ercueretiyt Ralph Morgan 
Elise Van Zile ..Judith Anderson 
Judith Drake.. alaipieieAieia ot ambos telat cies Clara Moores 


ROBOT Asi) Wiel lane a isis oie Dak aihisaisie ce one atrsemtitea latent William B. Mack 
Act I—Tony Dorning’s Rooms at New Haven. Act II., III. and 
IV.—Jack Race’s Office at ‘‘ Dorning’s,’’ New York, 


Jack Race and Tony Dorning are chums in College. 
Jack is a crew man and ever so popular with the ladies. 
Tony is rich and generous, but none too successful as a 
lady’s man. Elise Van Zile, brought up to marry money, 
loves big Jack but marries little Tony. Four years later, 
still determined to break down Jack’s resistance to her 
charms, she lures him to a shady hotel for dinner. But 
he will not stay. That night the hotel burns and Elise 
with it. Jack has a hard time deciding whether or not he 
should tell Tony the truth about Elise and destroy his 
idolatrous memory of her or let him go on mourning 
an unworthy wife and believing in his would-be disloyal 
friend. Tony learns the truth about Elise in another 
way and Jack marries a pure stenographer and settles 
down. 
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“ WHITEWASHED ” 


A comedy in three acts by John Goldsworthy and 
Charles McNaughton. Produced by John Goldsworthy 
at the Fifty-second Street Theater, New York, April 23, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 
John Goldsworthy 












nigiedoiata ebetolnieie tiskeprloteliatals ries inte Sietertatane Victor Tandy 

ajatete’ololataiala etaVatete atone Lorena Atwood 

..Marion B. Hall 

Roberta Langdon ....Paula Shay 
Dick Harmon........ Donald Stuart 


Olaf Hytten 


WAUICE bas wala sistanle te aie «Mona Glynne 
Mins UT Gateay ocd Ulin intra giana sae ota mers tej atede ..Louis Haines 
The ‘Comstables > uv. calescasaew secs slesis'sie le ..Edward Jephson 
Deputy Conatableti iy alias isies sleisiaeiaiers ois aie alelejasele a viola eae George Slivers 


Act I., II. and IJJ.—The Hall at Catskill Lodge. 


“THE DUST HEAP ” 


A melodrama in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
Paul Dickey. Produced by Lyle D. Andrews in asso- 
ciation with James Shesgreen, at the Vanderbilt Theater, 
New York, April 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Bather sPaillecetiseatcic aay ctv ieik aielolelel steieletarstt ic sels en's wistalste Albert Tavernier 
Robert Hawthorne William Hanley 








Abraham Levys tits sis cisrs's cate cmicnatlesterd eve veisie.aleis eats eiatarencte George Farren 
PALE) SiC MMINGG).|ajein els stale wisvels eis Roleravcia eee Ricgaaccar acne Ks E. J. Bilunkall 
INQ; WSBOOS: fe lsi65leiatsiera elvis olssatamin' Svefiiere lateleis vin /ateleleie Miriam Lipps Crawford 
Seles) Poussaiats s.st0i 02s caes'aa voce Maistevetaratniele ar veaeete Louis Bennison 
Nitta MGOsb alta doit ws binve sieve cit halnisnelaterisio nts cisiel ares bieisoeronts Inez Plummer 
Pat O Deg ererdica.c a's! diss d.s tiie sate oieeieieie ne Seale ia ¢'a wie. via\n.a erp efaie Robert Strange 
Dam VOR cnistaisiaie aly siecle netic Mine eaieeeia cielo ie stole George W. Barnum 
FARE V UMVaaIAS stovels ele wiv syoiste siaiciatnrs ce metabo ieieia|alelsiaisy<1ein\s/sisio (alba Harry R. Allen 
GRETHORLE SS Fiteahs aisle elerslelslelatn cl Gare ntl teeicsis sics'siac dient ats Adda Gleason 
PICTEO SOL ALO Sains Licie aceie mieinie minis aig URNS, before oietb lalate wie Herbert Farjeon 
CONV | RMS e yaida uae arnacceie atetekcinleiaia Cia’e)sinieiaie he aa John Sharkey 


hf BHD B Wks fl REGSIL'S 5.5 \ieisin slela lees Meee ease ois e siselel owe iaeore Phillip Bosner 
Act I.—Father Paul’s Cabin in the Canadian Yukon. Act II. and 
IlI.—‘‘ The Dust Heap.”’ 


Abraham Levy, a wandering Jew in the Yukon, is 
searching for his lost daughter. He finds her in the last 
act, but not before as Nina Moosha, the supposed half- 
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breed foundling brought up by a priest, she is pursued 
by Jules Touissant, a lecherous and blasphemous French 
Canadian, and rescued by Pat O’Day of the Royal 
Mounted, assisted by God, who strikes Touissant down 
with a shaft of lightning just as he is about to over- 
power the girl. 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
A play in five acts by Charles Rann Kennedy. Pro- 
duced by the Equity Players at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater, New York, April 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PA MO TICE Malo a\iassin viol cienieisiaieipiatels stolaha’nle'6's aieteiele si sis Edyth Wynne Matthison 
SAMA AXE gales sina sig'e alex a: dutelstelereiu/alpielaie els Gia siele's, wis's is sivia eipisinie’s Margaret Gage 
PASSAT OL aes aeisia eialata oeinlaisiae aeleinis niaieetankelerereisierete, © Charles Rann Kennedy 


Scene—The Pavilion of a King and Queen at War. 


A three-cornered discussion of an Italian sailor’s vision 
of a new world to be won — the talkers being Christopher 
Columbus, Queen Isabella and a girl who was Columbus’s 
friend and a stanch partisan. 


“ GARDEN OF WEEDS ” 
A drama in three acts by Leon Gordon. Produced by 
Leon Gordon in association with W. Herbert Adams at 
the Gaiety Theater, New York, April 28, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





MG Tan OAR GA Son Cot DOC ED SE OLD HOCOCOCOOCA MOD a tana peace eS Lola Maye 
Hazel Harbury 2 Lilyan Tashman 
Vera) Garltone) csi: cress Sraiplotet evutsielaretetupete ete aiars Maxine Flood 
Deedes Taal nia chore cickale bis i ctadviascatehatn’ern: she we einta’s lalate Ula etaluls Geatety Harry Morvil 
Dar LO wai cate chat oro eisiesdiicis.x Havers aitleiy slo's atelole s:Sa miaicitee eae a Ruby Gordon 
BB ylisa i nctdveiduayes arias cmc ecattenelimnerar at aces a. Jean Bell 
DORs etialide mecigt bh nisis ais avis xs sidtetal Ware Wales. Nk'einte Rit Florence Huntley 





eibasretasie Bobbie Storey 
ashe Shiela Desmond 
.-Norman Hackett 
PATEHIO PD WHIT sila, w\sisie asain din ainialaly oiniele w gipisteivsie’viers sts\cls Clarence Derwent 
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Henry Poulson) sua cies cneeacesoesmive Ris elabtaveivia7e wettest Robert T. Haines 
Douglas Crawford....:....0.0s0. Rahane bate ea wis sii ele Warburton Gamble 
Pullip Wakes oa casey ciglew seem manent Deis aie hiarala acebabs histo eens Lee Baker 
Daisy, Pield ay cosisacipiaiee cass salaetslea sterols Rassias Amano Elizabeth North 
Dorothy. Deldridge, calc csc nsiebiaspipaisivanvwiricascbiics@ ike Phoebe Foster 
ANT sip b..ih dip ejsieieis even slevoinicl ols auibin plata ate’piel cys o\a/a,e/e!s siete Carrington North 


Act I.—Reception Hall in the House of Phillip Flagg, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Act II.—The Crawford Apartment, New York. Act III.—The 
Crawfords’s Dining Room. Staged by Leon Gordon, 

Phillip Flagg is a rich man of degenerate tastes. 
Holding a theory that the most beautiful flowers are 
weeds at the root, he proves it by conducting a sort of 
forcing ground for human weeds in his Asbury Park 
home. Taking the most attractive of Broadway chorus girl 
types home as his guests, he mixes the coarser of them with 
the finer and observes with pleasure the gradual weedy 
deterioration of the crowd of them. His failure com- 
pletely to conquer Dorothy Deldridge gives him pause. 
When Dorothy marries and does not tell her husband 
of her past, Flagg plans to renew his pursuit of her. 
But husband learns the truth and throws Flagg down- 
stairs so hard the weed gardener breaks his neck. 


“THE BRIDE” 


A mysterious comedy in three acts by Stuart Olivier. 
Produced by Jewett & Brennan, Inc., at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theater, New York, May 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


enrietta SMvavierss'slnetsis so ieistalaterlste aletetnielele wield aie) eivtald Cale iaih Isabel Irving 
..George Pauncefort 


-Ferdinand Gottschalk 








Mortimer Traver 


Wilson Travers. . Midi hava eatalvel tate ralaleystoietdiavaiia tiene Donald Cameron 
Wiarie trie are s\oie.i. 19) sis /a/sip)esaie}riviaretetta sine wis arefuj wre\e, ela /eihgesialor Peggy Wood 
MBS Or NOB TIC Li a esa ie k.n assis ire leiapen/Abeelsiale ale ely s b.eie/eatile Jefferson Lloyd 
Isaac Walton, Pelham... cece teenies vislee cess George Henry Trader 
Bae ector: Gilson ois 50.5) 5) x's nia cis dqutaisiware ote ater! kial ail Henry W. Pemberton 
IDE. OANGLGRB VG, Vstcieitied waive dale eleinlere tives: Glo/eld te aisieis Robert Harrison 


Act I., II. and III.—Library of the Travers Home. 


Marie Duquesne, running away from a distasteful mar- 
riage, crosses a few roofs and bolts into the first area- 
way she finds open. It leads to the apartment of bachelor 
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brothers. One is young, handsome and timid, the other 
freakish and fussy. One collects rare jewels, the other 
rare bugs.. Against their better judgment they agree 
to help hide the bride. Follow adventures in which the 
rare jewels are stolen and the bride suspected. But 
she isn’t that kind of bride at all. 


“ PEG-O’-MY-DREAMS ” 


A musical comedy in two acts by J. Hartley Manners; 
lyrics by Anne Caldwell; music by Hugo Felix. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Jolson Theater, New 
York, May 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 






HP Oiiinte p otnicia nieinie’ stale siniatstalalotata wb jules icln/otefele'nist= ela'ere Wlolels] steele Suzanne Keener 
MOLE Vie Ge viemcisia eeia wn cteaslsdsiecirine wera eaveiatata) ate ary nave stark ietwrater Roy Royston 
ye AG CROSSED MEAT CO COCOA DOOR LAMCDEPICOOAOL BSE HEE Ary G. P. Huntley 
PERO) cianirinw ols Maletera siatelerniolels(atalaisin ate wisia @.u!eleis'alsvevatecalmisteale 4 Roberta Beatty 
NEOTEL Aiea late ialpiate in cfutaiale alain ia te ainileinials/ a's lela ss) atalstatetole six sia/oié)e'es Gilberta Faust 
ASKAGY Ween dc acer wi re det sEasactenceay« ....Paul Kleeman 
NCRIN cic eles wala use y nude Ve al @ale Ma Aesie Sisielsraivie’s ¥iln'e[v alaleleie Chester Hale 


PBEVIB ule Kuve vial nicciniais sy aie earainic om siere.ss Malawian oratstaet sie sae ars ake Oscar Figman 
audieie'eis Aeeeidabieaicn creemenlpertinal: Vital 
Lovey Lee 





Simiscetupialaip slap eainieiwieia vislevsln etente asidvetdiaieya'n binigieta\y e/ctera'e Gladys Baxter 
ayaletajaiteselatel g-aalsistala tao ite state aies Jean Ferguson 
aisteliateje tain a's ahaleice/u lata s\stals cl eit ia) pin Helen Haines 





Act I.—Mrs. Chichester’s House, Scarborough, England. Act IIl.— 
The Garden. 

In this musicalized version of “ Peg-O’-My-Heart ” there 
is no change in the story of Margaret O’Connell, who 
inherits English money and is taken in by her rich 
and snobby English relatives because of it. She still 
wins Sir Gerald with her wit, but she gets a singer and 
dancer, as well as a lord, when she marries him. 
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LITTLE THEATER TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the 
New York Drama League for three $100 prizes and a 
David Belasco trophy, at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
the week of May 5, 1924. 


Monpay Eventnc, May 5 


The Montclair Repertoire Players of Montclair, N. J., 
in “ On Vengeance Height,” by Allan Davis and Cornelia 
C. Vencill. 


The cast — 
Cheridah Gormley........ brute latiels Wjeible dae ® nte'elsiavete alersracturerete Anna Dolloff 
Hope siiacsicececw uke seen Daleraarate eles ads Manca teistelple naleta Althea Brodsky 
Demi Garnraly 35. 6icisuib cialctasaeia ch asics eels mais sisiaistsNtsie niablctele Elton Swenson 
MTR, sc iaveaiebvainiele ainie pinta cibiaistese olen BANGIN ain ara’sis ein'e, Sys) /aveiciaie(t ale eas Hugh Burtis 


Scene: A Cabin in the Tennessee Mountains, Thirty Years Ago. 
Scenic effect designed and executed by Frank Stout. 


The Manor Club Players of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
in “ The Man in the Bowler Hat,” by A. A. Milne. 


The cast — 
ADMD ses pucaineee nba sais wararesse ea emete Mam ambieln rer Riateista Roland Wood 
NEALY oidipwic nla viv cjelesiatesiatelsre els'e'u'ate inie ela valalelelereiutereloleratn etelatnae Nancy Greene 
Hero.\o 2s dioinioie/a(eieialeisis ie isla a/ova opaferevats ABA acs By crise Andrew Fox 
IOLORBCh esis dite eaaiatenislen see sees aciete einjevetsisinigisin se wiate aioe Ann Hollister 
CFL VARs va wis sine slolocteisiae Cie se Uiniecie(eesieeeuen ieee William Bradley 
Bad Man seca neeaices sucess Liste ep eeisas em mare eens wo emacs Stacey Wood 
Man in the Bowler Hatcieccidsniaebenisencise-seeene care Northrup Dawson 
Scene: In Mary’s Sitting Room. The Play Directed by Vernon 
Radcliffe. 


The Bensonhurst Theater Guild of Brooklyn, in 
“ Beauty and the Jacobin,” by Booth Tarkington. 









The cast — 
‘Anne do Laseyne.. 0... cece sccenes stalaletelaiale alate iayoreerate Olga Biederman 
Lots | Vaeloy-Cheraullt..,s..05.<<sssaces's ah cle netic chu coiewicie Frederick Kraut 
lowed Anvulancsctep cies ceccs cree eae atenine con ...-Emily T. Oppa 
Wailsin (i sitcieaiso ae Bieiatace .Stuart Seymour 


-Harold Shapiro 
..-Herman J.- Cohn 
Soldiers... Sidney Vischer’ and Benjamin Flax 

Scene: The “Attic of a Rusty Lodging House of the Lower Town, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. November, 1793. The Play Directed by Stuart 
Seymour and Bernard Katz. 
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TurEspay Eventnc, May 6 


The Lighthouse Players from the New York Association 
for the Blind of Manhattan, in “My Lady Dreams,” 
by Eugene Pillott. 






The cast — 
PMO UAGY. cicesosecscacevesacenecs cescccscccccccccocces Mary Bierman 
Marie, her maid.....crcceseccsee walaidnees Nenien Ma sisainieaiaes Anna Beach 
Little Old! Lady. cc. csevcdvcwccs Perea pocechetae eee -Lillian Hillman 
The Other Woman........... Siakateipinja’sisierslurwminis’ acleiael alert era Hazel Crossley 
The Two Adorable Children......... Rose Resnick and Ruth Askenas 


Scene: My Lady’s Boudoir. The Play Directed by Rosalie Mathieu. 


The Brooklyn Players of Brooklyn, in “ The Wrists on 
the Door,” by Horace Fish. 





The cast — 
Henry, Montagne. «. csiscs ctccedcoccesscececvusecn cesses Henry Schacht 
George Steele.........+. Mae cavsieniee'a middendtacate ae William L. Felter 
The Visitor doled sisie and clels/aclvigte erole voi e/aistels Bennett Kilpack 
Tho Waiter........s000s pimvinw a sieneiawe es - Be ahato cap Archie Gellis 
Tho ‘Cigarette Girl sic.c isn cncccceccscdcsvvsese veces cess Judy Fairfield 
Guests........ Norma Watson, William H. Ryalls, Florence Herbert, 


William A. Clark, Jr., Louise Schacht, James Watson, 
Ruth Rebhann 
The Scene is Laid at the Source of Ideas, The play Directed 
by Evelyn Kingsland. 


The Alliance Players of Jersey City, in “ Caleb Stone’s 
Death Watch,” by Martin Flavin. 





The cast — 
Caley StGness.ccensc ven vunwvececawnee Hee ODOGE ee Seno orth John Bruns 
His Nurse..... roc nah ial phase obs ct ejetan te eter telat ole isla mera aot Mabel Hisor 
MCmetion, ig” S1SbCE save cides cc's bia dc diss. s tae UU minlele siajnteuels vlecs-als Viola Bley 
Antoinette, his daughter.........-.ss0e005 Edith Finkeldey 
Henry, his daughter’s husband.............seceeeeeees John Ehrhardt 
‘Tony; (bis ‘granddaughter...u'.5 50.0050 vacenms ndsteiwe ccs Helen Choffy 
SOM N BOR oe dses cece mint acs ce se Ste Cor Lene Ree Alan Stark 
Le BER E SSOC OC ORE ORE Cet Petre Cea aOtr ne Harry Dippel 


Sainiata set steals mace sae! ius ee Dippel 
.-Charles Wessling 





Scene: A Mortuary Chamber. 
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The Fairfield Players of Greenwich, Connecticut, in 
“ The Warrior’s Husband,” by Julian F. Thompson. 








The cast — 
Hippolyte sc ¢ suis ceiealecslen els eae es sitinisseneewcnanseets Marjorie Brush 
Homo..... -Kenneth K. Wheeler 
Burias).%. ct swiclents wave asincls ..Edna M. Chamberlain 
Asap’ sp ieisvajsie\e ale dis nila nln ele ata wale Whe Ole Res Oin, elm aein.nye, Sara Bim Miriam Macauley 
ETO La licl’s es Siavetalatererc: diptaledaaiohitaseirtat whatved di plotal elota\a! s\ke! «(ci vioka| ote) atele Nat W. Morrow 
FEDES CUS ess Save volute Kotalal ete Merevorin ehavetitie) Sealetvbrel stat a wish ewraltay ov ekay 9 Wilton A, Pierce 
PESrEN Om. Grey bat kdb dN om Line URC bia MeMne de > ie bimini Siete Lee W. Gibbons 
SerteMe! 5 5.5 vie wee josie jnve isnle olntpieleiw miata a) p\nia\alla a's 0/01 0rn/einrnielafalainin Gladys Bang 


Amazon Warriors....J. Mildred Schwarz, Mary Heaton, Carroll Fer- 
guson, Clarissa MacRae, Jane Ely, Grace Rhoads, 
Grace Cutler, Elizabeth Kellogg, Becky Lanier and 
Virginia Storm 
Scene: Frontier Camp of the Amazon Army. Play Direeted by 
Belford Forrest. 


WeEpDNEsSDAY Eveninc, May 7 


The Stockbridge Stocks of Manhattan, in “ The Poor,” 
by John Merrick Yorke. 
















e 
The cast — 
The Undertaker’s Young Man..... Stalaetetein eis iie'a George B. Jenkins, Jr. 
Granny; the rag (Picken is sols (ors.4 sip ines love s/c) siainlp elerejarsisislets .Edith Coombs 
VATATINO t's sietcjalels laid oy ota otalatanels svete eisis ole) ors me dioale satan Dorothy Stockbridge 
SD AHA NEACOTI seals in nip ie elevernislv\pinls teers) o/sie/niv\s]= wicielnlo(s\slekeletaiain +ss.-Jane Gaeta 
Marta, a neighbor.........sseeeeees a jeigis tat elefale)bls\slsi4 Weis \h Emma Miazza 
Mappiey ther saan g ater: (i i7.)s \\(slecls viele alsisie oe netbssiieinia elects Sally Walton 
EEREOW 5 |/B SHO IGUUNORs \oia\s,0/e10\sicls| 01m lela/e sic einis'n.uie’cie'ie'g w/eieid! Sinieis Robert Irwin 
dracy/e ( Gisl (Friend) oes o< es snus 0 -Helen Lieder 
Pat, the Man with the Black Eye. .++-Philip Welch 
Martie; HGS) WALG.'s(6\s's\picie'a,einicaiittne ole nel mieraiaeiwa sleiniay a Eleanor Coates 
The Street Corner Lounge Lizard. .........-.seeseeees Ross Anderson 
AP Re Persie: PI CUALEr Ss sigs este eluivg oie marcela essa a ges Raymond Seymour 
Kid Lewis, Annie’s “‘ steady ”’..... Kemp Wyatt McCall 
Pop Stacey, Annie’s stepfather........cccsecssscccesees Robert Lance 
Girl from the Delicatessen Shop...ssssceseescesevess Alice Harrison 
Janitress from down the strect....sccsesesseeeceaves Hulda Kloenne 
OT Cee KO Clarity ss val tvisleeicusesese arene siejaialere glace wieme Godfrey Irwin 


Scene: A Street Corner in a Slum. The Setting Designed by 
Willard Van Ornum. 


Adelphi College Dramatic Association of Brooklyn, in 
“?’Op-o’-Me-Thumb,” by Frederick Fenn and Richard 
Pryce. 


The cast — 
Madame Jeanne Marie Napoleon de Gallifed Didier..... Ruth Merritt 
Clem (Mrs.) Galloway.srriertrerereces wleieielg/ele's/tib elyisiaie Wilma Libman 
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Rose Jordan........ ate adiaevis o'udtelste aie (elnsalofate s nielsiherainiag'¢ Edith Campbell 
lelestors asia spice melas ssp arcta.a/t penis ole we’ neces ie\eiob lp an mir Sian otatdai Edith Hurd 
Amada AMICK ccs cevdep ous spite seapeepannepenvecainkedd Frances Patton 
Mondeo (Creensmttis vklecca ile eee ose asp fen wenn & John A. David 

Scene: Working Room at Madame Didier’s Laundry. The Play 
Directed by J. Harry Irvine. 






The Little Theater Company of Dallas, Texas, 
“ Judge Lynch,” by William R. Rogers, Jr. 





The cast — 
EME AO DLAUN oie: &' cies u's are avoin arate aeiaine du o/sinoiote d neceiva a imate Viphite ss Julia Hogan 
Ella, her daughter-in-law al Sie aisiay aiaiatolaletahtsletsta’ = Louise Bond 
SETBSIBOES aioe doit waists cia dele Ra cien sieoiis ie asivice oa nie sete papecered -»+.J0e Peel 
Guy POE, » tha gl HUBDAUE cies s\n picisie oiv.elv ie ewisiotole.s vieaiavawie Louis Quince 


Scene: Somewhere in the South. "The Play Directed by Oliver 
Hinsdell. The Scenery Designed by Olin Travis. 


TuHurspAy Eventnc, May 8 


The Kittredge Players of Manhattan, in “ In the Dark- 
ness,” by Dan Totheroh. 


The cast — 
Lissie, a homesteader’s’ wife «seis enis slsevieacieesicccrscces Jennie Baumel 
Nathan, | tie” Homestéaders 25:2 J tte a clslneyaiciee oven asc Joseph Greenidge 
Bena we ilabiane | BIStOt ss cers ee wtliod «)pia'sidls/aisldiv\p. oo mis plats aia Madelon Porod 





Arth, a sheep herder William Sewert 
Scene: The Lean-to of Nathan’s Cabin in the Mid-Western Plains. 
The Play Directed by Pearl Byrd. 


The Playshop of Pelham Manor, N. Y., in “ When 
the Whirlwind Blows,” by Essex Dane. 


The cast — 
Madame Elizabeth Andreya, wife of General Andreya of the 
Army of the regular Government.........++++ Elizabeth Hubbard 


Josepha, mother of Oswald, a blacksmith and a member of 
the Workman’s Council set up in the District...Eleanor Randall 
Anna, lately lady’s maid to Madame Andreya........ Violet Townsend 
Scene: Josepha’s House, Situated Near a Town in Europe in the 
Throes of Labor Struggles and Political Upheavals. The Play Di- 
rected by Vernon Radcliffe. 
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The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “ Crab- 
bed Youth and Age,” by Lennox Robinson. 








The cast — 
Mrs. Swan, a Widow....cscssssseees Beeleie biachiviets'e ete stale Agnes Kiendl 
Her Daughters: 
Minnie Swanisssscescsleccveccnicicee aiiein'n.s/atelueninaeiy's Catherine Jones 
Wiléor Swan's eclalc) eerie sisisic ciclo sieloieln aicinis tersiaiew\alslesiuiin ater Elsa Youngs 
Dolly Swan.........- ...Geraldine Claypoole 
Gerald) Booths cpevinasivsjoulc[aleisanasicisiaeie sialte se Sale walacate Melville Greig 
Charlie Duncan..... Walalaleteis wats meme inralese arate seeidals «...Ordway Tead 
Tommy Mims..... Wau bieew lola: Sttaralatoanis itaiatetetp valor sia sie elan a Edward H. Moir 


Scene: The Sitting Room at the Swans. 


The Community Players of Mount Vernon, N. Y., in 
“The Nursery Maid of Heaven,” by Thomas Wood 


Stevens. 









The cast — 
Sister Benvenuta..i..s.cscccvcovervece ««.+-Dorothy Stiles Wellington 
Sister Grimana.. a patsy oveierag ty palals ie Madge Taylor Tubbs 
Sister Rosalba........ee0. atabeiblw nib /alig aicta ei nlalyie fo ae/siste!alstelptals Eva B. Hull 
The Abbess....... Aaiacaraisiotal chs ernie Ba ataielan pialsinte ie ‘Genevieve H. Cheney 
The Sister Sacristan.....é.0ssesccesee ivicieielna wate einen Vera M. Weaver 
Atalanta Badoer, a novice...... inion) nialeleteinioia olaisteters Florence Tompkins 
DASH EMDP Ob, MMO cab veers iwsiolelartereiacmlai dis ealea aale'ele ale ois Donald Willson 
Beelzebubb mbes Daleipia/ aia alstareletsie winielareisieleiato/a eislsle eicteianiute Grayte Hull 
Nanssinees cides vine . .Eleanor Berry, Ruth ‘Bush, E. Dorothy Fogg, 


Helen Kavanaugh, Katherine Mazziotta, Bertha 

Handy, Marjorie Smith and Elizabeth Temple 

Scene 1—The Chapter Room of the Convent of Our Lady of the 

Rosebush, Cividale. Scene 2—Benvyenuta’s Cell. Scene 3—The Chap- 

ter Room. Early in the Eighteenth Century. The Play Directed by 

Ina Hammer Hards. Costumes Designed and Executed by Ruth W. 
Spears. Miss Ethel Stevens at the Organ. 


Fripay Eventnc, May 9 


The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y., in 
“ Lamplight,” by Claire Carvalho. 













The cast — 
Bateese, a Canuck Guide......... aleialela byereioieinie ar tinty serene Eugene Beaupre 
Roger; a Qosdp ss ise. veccvewses see ala onl Wate aie alaxersl tefereteretacars Mark Harris 
Adrienne Vaugh, the Silver Lady .Blanche Greene 
John) Brenton!) an artist}... 04s cise wae adeluinaeie ied oe H. Cleveland Harris 


Scene: A Cabin in the Maine Woods. The Play Produced under 
the Supervision of the Author and Herbert A, Weiller. 
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The MacDowell Club Repertory Theater of Manhattan, 
n “ Tired,” by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 





The cast — 
Carrie Sullivan, clerk in a store...... ++++++...Edith Chapman Goold 
Susie Sullivan, a school teacher. ..»Harriet Stuart Colter 





».-Paul P. Goold 
Isabel Garland 







Scene: The Main Room of a Two-r room ani bath Suite, the Home 
of Carrie and Susie Sullivan. The Play Direeted by Harriet Stuart 
Colter. The Stage Setting Designed by William Howard Hart. 


The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y., in “ The 
Game of Chess,” by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. 


The cast — 
Aa A PINTOCKE Ba: cG) ve(qiis bee bicavis sles vcsle's Se ste teeelwa nice stuns Warren Ives 
Ate | OC fate acres a ahs aid eerakis'es Weinent seianehes Gustay Michelbacher 
CPOE VMOIE a ieit omits nlalnialsulalelclein viniw.s io, « ciel visieiasin ak niela\tin anid uield Adriel Harris 
A SPESSANE sa aletnids coum ae mesa aaeiacie ned seers cep aislesicin ta Thomas Scofield 


Scene: A Rosai in the House of an Aristocrat. During the Reign 
of the Czar. The Play Directed by James Wallace and R. C. Turner. 
The Setting Designed by Donald Earle. 


“ CATSKILL DUTCH ” 
A drama in three acts by Roscoe W. Brink. Produced 
by Richard Herndon at the Belmont Theater, New York, 
May 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 










Case Steenkoop.......ccscsccsssuce aahaYetaiuietale aia’ ain tia Ste Frank McGlynn 
COD DY ocib.n.c'ais ehv cao Gh Ge vinisle terme vind mawinulbuhacay wakjeianite Louis Wolheim 
SMITE WW OLED ERs 5 ude he cette weicele Di calvinety'sihiaies alctemineete te Minnie Dupree 
Praminy Wollebens seis can. ne os eecea seep ieces dun a witness Frederic Burt 
BROCE Tia ers force rue scat ia ainteaiei citialeis alasieisiays »-Kenneth MacKenna 
Ere SANG sees ai sigs aaie'siclo nied alvin nem loom mines eaetele Vis Helen Reimer 
Neelia-Anne.......... ..-Ann Davis 
Eider Shauny, Fronce,.. 5. ssccssscsecunsnacnsies --David Landau 
DAC ONM Rev AN Alben ey are. lanaicialy) ss wcle sins nisl del vemseteiieias sian Thomas Irwin 
Deacon Mauny Tenneych........sseeceeeesdevesceves William Hasson 
Descant Me vale vers cp aicivisinie'soivinicivic;sisipiainieie ataialnelels William R. Randall 
PIRORCHR (RORHETED nig oc dee sive bn va pads ox meehs om ataet S Dorothy Sands 
Ow REMGEH:|:)niniqnictehen cite caeieta amuse emt iatanneteteetae ks Evelyn Carrington 
BAAR Pores ra ase abies sis Hasina ona wR RET Meee eisled ae Ada Barbour 
Charity Logendyke.. SRS wNwAS DAaaenvess Adele Schuyler 





Naomi Van Peiaetis Ebene’ a sip ance ug ivloweon cls eeceseeeeHelen Tower — 
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eah: Van \Hovenburgh’s\tcj:sinis nis sidereeietialantve ate latieleahalsiersiaie Kate Kerin 
Jacob. \Onderdouk sind cus cilities Vale's eumnedesgibietce se Willard Mac Hargue 

Act I., II. and II.—The ‘‘ gicca or Summer Living Room, of 
Case Steenkoop’ s Farmhouse in a Small Dutch Hamlet on the Eastern 
Side of the Catskill Mountains. 


Fifty years ago, in a Dutch settlement at the foot of 
the Catskills, Neelia-Anne was a handmaiden in the home 
of Brammy Wolleben. Also she was being sparked by a 
young fellow named Peetcha. While Peetcha was away 
Wolleben, although an elder in the church, tempted the 
girl into sin and then denied her before the church. 
As there had to be a father for her baby the elders 
decided Peetcha must be guilty and forced him to make 
her, as the saying is, an honest woman. Peetcha rebelled, 
but submitted with the understanding that Neelia-Anne 
should never again refer to the matter and never, under 
any circumstances, name the father of her firstborn. 
Everything was lovely until the girl, moved to hysteria 
at a “ persuasion ” meeting of the church folk, confessed 
her sin, accused Elder Wolleben and broke her word 
to Peetcha. After which she was pretty miserable until 
Peetcha, because of their other children, agreed to for- 
give her. 


“THE MELODY MAN” 
A comedy in three acts by Herbert Richard Lorenz. 


Staged by Lawrence Marston and Alexander Leftwich, 
_ at the Ritz Theater, New York, May 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 








ARMED: ANOS y wieln\u'b i 0S, 6» clecalais old Rein vwla ae Wana ninlate bid Eleanor Rowe 
Sidney isiinsces ss . Jerry Devine 
The Saxophone, ..Fred Starwer 
RRO | COPTER «/oie)en:ein.6)4,0/0:9 si0. aie srabip shin, ale. nivie abe winla nin aca Wa) b6\p Joe Lindwurm 
TG Wir Ora ONE ete ip,wekh's/ain's' «:n/viaie, alvioieiawrateie\ sic/ejala' | sm etaiaisiein Dave Stryker + 
PRMNS HAE TLO MEM eleitisiahejn)nlsiaia'e afm olelsielarmlais) siadetojalnyiele ielave, ein a/aieye nie a ie Al Schenck 
TERUG) PURI EID via seis) s\e/8 (6 ene o'b ala aia'plp Wie bihiuiia ik Aisi. a elo wah nin oi Bill Tucker 
BRED Davai le ieie ceisinieleiaieuinals qaikin Waly Siew oialal(inie'sidiiniespicie’ Louise Kelley 
Stele pa Ory. tis: s's valere/atars| «tnrnisle sieleistal ales hie’ ala/eini oat nfavoletelersiatadals Eva Puck 
USE W Msiayaee hws, oiateieis ecb bide cesoia's ialelpioterawtaceis aisle wieiare Mia's Donald Gallaher 


BOxe /HAOKGLEs|s,s/c\o) cd ceivielsw en sielsiasieaieawisa cole sia Relea bem anc Sam White 
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nite) bin: MANES cia's s'cieie' pie sip'c'e sia\s vinnie Nie's vices sieleisic.e'e senses Renee Noel 
Elsa Henkel. .....5....005 AlaiAia'a oH alotalelad weinialnielsatel tials »...-Betty Weston 
Pyotiatd . Clemens. yece)s.n\alu ore ole sins oe's s heesenencelenedex'vle Fredric March 
DSee SLOOOL s(n \nia/nn'5 470.0 9's sininieye'c «iar: < vin\ere eiate'win(wial scanine aialwigtulbla Lew Fields 
Poa D ere ratase apie) ainhinla'e\ on teig (sid ¢ie4, bisie 0 0/8 mtalerehrateimbe sip piel Jules Jordan 
A Chauffeur..... LteeetA cb Gestich le Biers o!ein ait iet gaan ai ita ofa co Joseph Torpey 
UAV AGEs cin: ecalarars ein lokysreiains)€ pye/sieib sin-e pei bia lo.o'pieie,e bind piavelele mes Sara Chapelle 
A Piano Player with the Company......sesceesernveee Jimmy Kapper 


Act I.—Office of the Al. Tyler Music Publishing Company. Act 
IIl.—Henkel’s Flat. Act IIJ.—Al. Tyler’s Apartment on Riverside 
Drive. 


Franz Henkel, an Austrian composer, finds himself, 
after years of struggle in America, an arranger of 
music for Al Tyler, a seller of jazz in Tin Pan Alley. 
He suffers many indignities, but rebels openly when 
Tyler rearranges his (Henkel’s) “ Dresden Sonata” as 
“Moonlight Mama” and sells it for a popular hit. 
Later, his daughter Elsa marries Tyler and he is privi- 


leged to go back to writing real music. 


“PLAIN JANE” 


A musical comedy by Phil Cook and McElbert Moore; 


lyrics by Cook; music by Tom Johnstone. Presented 
by Louis I. Isquith and Waller Moore at the New Amster- 
dam Theater, New York, May 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 





SUBEO WALGE se win re uih:s coicloia/ leis ie pieiaisinisls pl e/sls islets bin einia’al gia sles Lorraine Manville 
HINES Eis lV Os 10300 vib) ain\alare\ 4 cfsletsis\a.o) 019) 4) cialaierovs siaceealpNaiehel eateale +...Alma Chester 
Kid McGuire..... mpi caiuicl st oisiot mais! « ua atp lalate relateiniateiote mreaters Joe Laurie, Jr. 
Rolling: .... 2). 32 Soe See ace cis w/tseleia ale aielecate +»».John M, Troughton 
PRA SEAN MELOY. aw cies vind scan Gass ced $< Wile paerunae ant ae Ralph Locke 
Countess Suzanne D’Arcy......+ses0+ wea cin elepiaiveicis Helen Carrington 
PleErGi sisi ste eLearn a eyarnic etaeigie stuteieicis Rovereto aie weed «s»e..Lew Christy 
Lord Gordon Hemmingsworth........ss0eeesee0 Charles McNaughton 
Rathyikoingsleycei sic prince t.ca's eds ¢nintelne a clsstaW ulate ere Gncyarale Marion Saki 
Buddy Smith....... mipreieie alee Seika 5! en pala aieinia een Dante at Lester O’Keefe 
DRG R Wc MN BLOW fais are foie,pistalvverel bo asco @ ala oO ayes mbainiBoeie siete alate evald fhe Jay Gould 
ERB D Ve Miele aia fale heed icreln. noha cis ole a ¢ alice wide ory laleraislolntoeere Dan Healy 
Lage ANG aaa RAtZeyd ay iatsiels a mareieiata.ciotels > sate ernie tnetotereleis May Cory Kitchen 








Champ Kelly....)...... aaielecataver ain) state /s] de tatete se stat eistera ia Allie Nack 
Kelly’s Second.. ...Jay Gerrard 
Referee...... . Jack Stanley 
Slenoprapwers ccs ass vessis stsis koe gaciaisiosiok ne mad se stanem ae Pearl Howell 
PEPANeBe WOU av ekvicicins ohiae gharamteseiimaemoueie e cehiete cee Edna Coigne 


DPAMIBH) MOL vicissiseeucln casei leis sie sialncetalets mesiecalereiscel@nc eiatstetaraipye Liane Mamet 
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Jane Lee is a poor but talented tenement girl who 
enters her rag doll creation in a doll contest and wins 
nothing but a duet with the doll manufacturer’s son. 
Later, the son quits his barking father’s home, stays five 
rounds with the lightweight champion at $1,000 a round, 


the poor little doll girl up in business and tells his 
Or the 


sets 


father to run and jump into the Hudson River. 
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Russian |. Dollin.3 ssn csssicnesepesmere bee sbsdedebseee cevesl Ctl MOwem 
Hawaiian’ Doll. <0. 60 cesdscciseesic Mislsinieelaiia beisiasiswe ese Pauline Williams 


Act I.—Scene 1—Jane Lee’s Room in the Garret of the McGuire 
Home, Lower East Side, New York City. Scene 2—Corridor in the 
Kingsley Studio. Scene 3—The Kingsley Studio, Downtown, New 
York City. Act II.—Scene 1—Outside the Doll House. Scene 2— 
The Prize Ring in Madison Square Garden. Scene 3—Same as Scene 
1. Scene 4—Up in the Skies. Scene 5—In the Doll House. 


East River, if he prefers. 


A drama in four acts by Jacob Gordin. 
Langdon Mitchell. Revived by Lee Shubert at the Frazee 


“ THE KREUTZER SONATA ” 


Theater, New York, May 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Miriam Friedlander, deserted by her Christian lover 
in Russia when she stands most in need of him, is pro- 


Raphael Friedlander. ...3...cccccsesecserccvccccoecses Edwin Maxwell 
Rebecca, Friedlander tists aleo's visinisieteis.c lole\e ajejeip's wine eiess Engel Sumner 
Mirinin': Fried landers vesies pie saineie ¢ sikieis latent eins we lnale/e\e © ats Bertha Kalich 
















Celia) {Friedlander ./j5s, viens siswiea siasislocia’s bie)auls ste itu/eiete Clelia Benjamin 
AMIEL | MTICAIABG EH ciisra/eie e's's e)a'e{4 nial ole.e.0)6leleh efelereelabeld ausiaials Burt Chapman 
i ...Graham Lucas 
..Jacob Katzman 
..Feriake Boross 
Manart Kippen 
..Myra Brooks 
Jeane Wardley 
.-Francis Sadtler 


Ephroym Randa 





John...) 





Mary Hopewell: civfapieineds .+..Haidee Javne 
Foster.... delet Jacob Kingsberry 
LTE asy araiats sictatnse.sleleisie/aialave'e a lacsioieiarere deta mui ainista bein alain eaaraia ena ae ere ere Martel 





iziase ERTL es Mirae olieis ts $4 9 ke nib Bcialeroteun mt wisial ceemataler dialer elem ninale Daisy Lucas 

Act I.—Raphael Friedlander’s House, Kremenschug, Russia. Act 
Il.—Gregor Randar’s Flat, New York City. Act III.—Friedlander’s 
Farm House in Connecticut, Act IV.—Ephroym’s Conservatory of 
Music, East Houston Street, New York City. 


Adapted by 
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vided with a young husband by her rich father and sent 
away to America to avoid the results of a scandal at 
home. In America the young husband beats Miriam’s 
child and loves her younger and more cheerful sister. 
Catching the lovers in their sin when they claim to have 
attended an operatic performance that was not given, 
Miriam flies into a rage and shoots them both dead. 


“HEDDA GABBLER ” 


A drama by Henrik Ibsen. Revived at a series of 
special matinees by the Equity Players, Incorporated, 
at the Forty-eighth Street Theater, New York, May 16, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 





George Cesriattir  uic'aisisicisciss ninie'eis'e)b\s Siaje'e's (aleielolaie'eleinisi bie Dudley Digges 
Hedda Tesman....... Haselpetegaguie ye Clare Eames 
Miss Juliana Tesman. . Augusta Haviland 
Mrs. Elvsted,........ aia ..Margalo Gillmore 
Bridgen Brack soy7.5 das vicdelae clas seteleieeee salve epee vanaicates Roland Young 
Bisterk VE cag biare.:s 214 dasacis a sich viet aidintasa nia aieieye a oraipiain\eclaia vimwayy Fritz Leiber 
Der tals oem sites ainsi cisle\eieloislatnie ple leva sio'ciecsioiielesielsieltere rte Helen Van Hoose 


Staged by Robert Edmond Jones, 


“TLL SAY SHE IS” 


A revue in two acts; book and lyrics by Will B. 
Johnstone; music by Tom Johnstone. Produced by 
James P. Beury at the Casino Theater, New York, May 
19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
SPUGRUSICDL, ZUCENE 4 's5'5 os pic bis nt Pisie ae sin aidan ema cia tie 9 Edward Metcalfe 
Office Girl.... .-.Bunny Parker 
..-Herbert Marx 





Poorman.... ..-Leonard Marx 
EAMURE ates cris vice nian aoiraae nets wanamanee seme ee, Julius H. Marx 
IE LGALIOA Te Asteiy sina ta)sio wis \iarele bier sie crsiaiale svonaterre wrule ane aia eisiersts Arthur Marx 
CO er SCOP IGE SEADOO EA AE ELIE MEET ei Peel Genre Frank J. Corbett 
Merchant a iaip rah SVT es iso’ accvecctot hier so) Vip bi aka‘s|ere pais sip ast w’e' asl satel sy Ate Phillip Darby 


EERCL ec ratercoieate siacicts icon te iaietstowin seine F evaivere tative ee tT eRe Edgar Gardiner 
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Chorus Girl.....0seceees Biataleleikieietatela Min ay nates Yai Weta gains Hazel Gaudreau 
AGRO Tos. ici cts oleh adenareanind eae Saracens teat sete Alice Webb 
Sheil Secretary): aseiedse.s cals eemmeraainet sire sate ipiecsle yrs © Florence Hedges 
BSCAUCY 5 biaicc/oe cities emiaisd cwensla slelc alten stetemrale sis<l'c\oioie/aiema ble Lotta Miles 
LAR OPE SIAM eT eo aES Bo ct occ. de ae tae CLIN Se EL Melvin Sisters 
White Girl and Hop Merchant..Cecile D’Andrea and Harry Walters 
Street \ CamlAssn vs ie wh aie ss ceases Waele deisilad ele elses aig vies Bower Sisters 










Ghiigese Boy.inc. ce atietatele cacalavetss eietecn a Geniptatcvels taj pints! sigata Florence Hedges 
Bull and Bear. Hazel Gaudreau and Edgar Gardiner 


idivip} ayers oy a ehcia/atasa ale wlacater s mtareiate vataenefeta lel eal nie siofere Glee Ledru Stiffler 

Jane Hurd and Evelyn Shea 

Uasiele sigie ayers telale/n eres aiealeterata terete slerere ars tele) whaleintent Cale Hazel Gaudreau 
Marcella..... ais'e/sveivless\s-alaitipiwteteaniuisisis np fevaratia ave fat wrareverelataneis Marcella Hardie 
RIATENG sre\e es cletsatade's.aie''e n/a dieipeamninici oretalatemie ei aiale sicinrae seiner Martha Pryor 


Two acts and twenty scenes. Staged by Eugene Sanger and Vaughan 
Godfrey. Supervised by James Beury. 


A riotous vaudeville into which the Four Marx 
Brothers, popular entertainers for many years in vaude- 
ville, have injected the best of their specialties. 


“BLOSSOM TIME ” 


A revival of the musical play in three acts by Dorothy 
Donnelly with a Schubert score. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Jolson Theater, New York, May 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
INS zdictoin ecerolsisipreiaie S14 /e1h ye laisi0(e\e.s)0\6'e16.e/ea‘sis slwjeiere alate! atten wis Margaret Merle 
Bellabruna... .Fenita de Soria 









Fritzi.. ..Alma Keller 
NE aa A aided star ofc Bp wie.er al ekalete\ ovata ate pla etbjacevele efetaia ntetelesatelayn ohare epetenein Bee Brady 
AWE AMES Chr) SOMA RAD CIS Arad seats iatouacaiarey siete) acetal eit isatetets Isabell Vernon 
ESNOLEvceiayielcleitsldantiene aay piediaiete tate ein eiste pate cullen isiniave ..Verna Shaft 
Baron Beane SCHOHST sc duvcenieeiteaeciunie nimicolemrenns sfulaterares Arthur Geary 
Branz Schubert... /.s.scc0ce0% BB ANEW IO TANG OLE 0 Greek Evans 
PREM Z cca a ia aidiy o(a sic pik wie siawararciesisiine dastam\a stele attends Robert Lee Allen 
IVR Pete reinlelaleinince bivitis Wa lore oienccain MeCN eIRTEee Diane a ini Eien ET Cliff Whitcomb 
Reape Werwer sieve a/aiaje's eratele/s\ alo ole atsta sw svetece mieveinio srsial sires Edward Orchard 
Wom Schrwand tya'alsic cis. ciie Ss calvin seinen ietaisiewatelstotetetal o/emisiente William Lilling 
PUIG CEcvatetstaysiers {a's ain © a16,oiarey8 a etahslsiptaiws' = elelnte’p iaictatn ia) aiesulalni iaiaietete Lee Bright 
Erkmann........ -Oliver T. McCormick 
Count Sharntoff. oe siurelaelnislalealolare\soa’eye cin siahersiptelte (olde Gregory Ratoff 
RAO GOLESI 2s Bi uhe) w/a'o,s ohs)vislo/eieiclai alee citae sy seve ts ex Rueeiei via Ulysses Morell 
UNOly OFRY trate clean'd's ait ate syarcie ra, slate Mialels irersiece oiereinls ota cla latcibeatataret toa Otis Sheridan 
BEOBEre sete iaiaiutlety boyy) Sich aya leloia’ ale py creiaketbtrels latainTs Retiriblerelols eniete Ryth Randall 
NEES OO io aah a a! hca lola 6.4 9s, a teenies nibibiereie Miniulots esis aialerd Elizabeth Hunt 
WAGE ED ME Stig betel aatavun nag shal omic ianeininmneteig verre lare eon watchs Harry F.° Scott 
IDENGER feaaiatainaatnwisia steiceia.e overt dibeicin ola Guateron tine eletereelNe Ruth Remington 


Act pe yes Prater in Vienna, 1826. Act Il.—Drawing Room in 
the House of Kranz. Act IlI.—Schubert’s Lodgings. 
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“INNOCENT EYES ” 


A musical revue presented by Lee and J. J. Shubert. 
Book by Harold Atteridge; lyrics by Harold Atteridge 
and Tot Seymour; music by Sigmund Romberg and 
Jean Schwartz. Produced at the Winter Garden, New 
York, May 20, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Mistinguett Cecil Lean 

Cleo Mayfield Lew Hearn 
Edythe Baker Ted Doner 
Vanessi Earl Leslie 
Frances Williams Frank Dobson 
Marjorie Leach Charles Howard 


Supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


“GRAND STREET FOLLIES ” 


A burlesque presented at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 
Music by Lily Hyland; book and lyrics by Agnes 
Morgan. Presented May 20, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Helen Arthur 
Aline MacMahon 
Esther Mitchell 
Agnes Morgan 
Lily Lubell 
Betty Prescott 
Joanna Roos 
Florence Levine 


Albert Carroll 
John F, Roche 
Dan Walker 
John Scott 
George Bratt 
Edmond Rickett 
Edmund Kent 
Junius Matthews 
Evan Mosher 


Staged by Helen Arthur. 


“ROUND THE TOWN” 


A wusical revue assembled by Herman Mankiewiez 
and S. Jay Kaufman. Produced at the Century Roof, 
New York, May 21, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Julius Tannen Janet Velie 
Heywood Broun Elise Bonwit 
Harry Fox Irene Delroy 
Jay Velie Gloria Foy 
Jack Haley Mabel Stanford 
Charles Crafts Rose Rolanda 


Tom Nip Roberta Medrano 
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“ KEEP KOOL ” 


A musical revue. Book and lyrics by Paul Gerard 


Smith; music by Jack Frost. Produced by E. K. Nadel 
at the Morosco Theater, New York, May 22, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Johnny Dooley Hazel Dawn 
Charles King : Jessie Maker 
Dick Keene Dorothy Van Alst 
Hal Parker Ina Williams 
Edward Tierney Helen Fables 
Lon Hascall Ann Butler 


Rita Howard 
Staged by Earl Lindsay. Supervised by Edgar MacGregor. 


“THE RIGHT TO DREAM” 


A drama in three acts by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced 
by S. K. and B. S. Knauer, Incorporated, at the Punch 
and Judy Theater, New York, May 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs, “Anna: “Hermullers ic (0 cee sieleesinejesie'e BASE etry Augusta Burmester 
Sylvia Emerson-Dean........ dis yh eiald oie wore Gah balwisaidlolélely Bertha Broad 
David Dean crn sla uisiea cis eieie'alajeiainvaleieisieis sie sa aie eialale lo aale'ajorsieinis Ralph Shirley 
Typewriter Clerk...........+2. And Ars efeitos erafeveta eisai Edward Colebrook 
Mrs) (ethel! Pimersoniss c/a c's)eo sin sieiuieve ¥ie's njale'e ¢)iple 9 s/elelete iyi Marion Barney 
Drona Meyer cs wisisalvismictelolaearesee Mbinbeiseiie alnteresiiere Sardos Lawrence 
Bdware oH: Steele. vs < in icieie'a.c:ee\s estas sau e'0.tin\e meihaslals leit James Hughes 
DURAN 519 5 al sinisitasy:o ols eleeinc os os Moslem eaikaacaalpine sina blest George Jones 


Act I, and II. ea SOT and David’s Room in Mrs. Hermuller’s Fur- 
nished-Room House. Act III.—Living Room of Sylvia and David’s 
Apartment on the Upper West Side, New York City. 


Sylvia Emerson-Dean, married to David Dean against 
her rich family’s wishes, lives happily with him in a 
tenement and starves cheerfully to give him a chance to 
write the things he wants to write, even if he can’t sell 
them. When their affairs reach a crisis and Sylvia’s 
mother interferes, David takes a horrid job as editor of 
a mystery story magazine. In two years he is rich but 
unhappy and kills himself. 
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“THE FATAL WEDDING ” 
A comedy in three acts by Theodore Kremer. Revived 


by Mary H. Kirkpatrick at the Ritz Theater, New York, 
June 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PROMMEG) WOMALORIE sis) s/n aias Sinn’ Wig ho uae e(seiex Uslaaaieipiecw pe Milano Tilden 
OTe GEER hy ciate is) o:h Sie! sinisin\ayaias a'aie) s\m’e le) aids c\alaiay eaniatalate Courtney White 
PRED CEE ant <iatala sector viasaie aicisiniviale (ale wiciele acare alaicne stera ale reYaeree Harry Hougenot 
Swartz..... pemraiaiel wala ein ate aiets a wisieaiarsialaydete a: sfeisyais atin Returns William Ker 
POU << aie divinje ovine ties opiericasvelag vn vweeesnanslsigawalanins Arthur Dober 
ROMs  RIANICCLOL ain sa) s sloninesees yolk [sialbinin'e al sincola wisi pleibte ssstararaielt Frank Knight 
BLA DG lt Wa ti he aaa 'a/0. duisiais ware ia" nie e}ova MS miahe(b ibis Hiatal aD Mildred Southwick 
Sire Wala Mig sn sisicisteis kois otek sosis« Dead Rad clea sina wostg Ann Crawford 
SBE Os ie ielstofeliis-o.e bin isle siete elaiioreinsiaii cabs's eeie S/eluin aaserate »».»-Little Georginna 
Pramkis WW ileom. isc s sen cuisicais selslsaideidic nee a cele actsitecin esas Master Harry 


Prologue—Scene 1—Home of the Wilsons. Scene 2—Corridor of 
Divorce Court. Scene 3—Home of the Wilsons. Act I.—Scene— 
An Attic Room in a New York Tenement. Act II,—Scene 1—The 
Wilson Mansion. Scene 2—Corridor in Wilson Home. Scene 3—The 
Hut on the Palisades. Act III].—Scene—Interior of Grace Church. 
Staged by Harry McRae Webster. 


Cora Williams, the jealous cat, seeks to break up the 
marriage of her best blonde friend, Mabel Wilson, to 
Howard Williams. With the aid of Howard’s best friend, 
Robert Curtis, she succeeds in doing this. But the day 
she and Howard are to be married Mabel faces them at 
the altar and busts up the party. 


* FLOSSIE,” 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book and score by 
Armand Robi; lyrics by Ralph Murphey. Produced by 
Charles Mulligan at the Lyric Theater, New York, June 
3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DAATAS Aoteteaye sieiereiersfadivis te cies etsfeiae! ahs oie a vicistere/ate cattle eo a tie Jeanne Danjou 
Mr. Van Cortland........ iv intial wafeiwinia’alalsta’s’a wand a ta’ Harry McNaughton 
INGUIN G Sey atareralsicetsioiate\ ciel stale ed obeapkeoate\ aot u/o(gie elute steteeaia te alate‘aleteloie Mildred Kent 
PERCE aloes eaeraik vip fi ntevass aya: Chelsie Mole < Soiatpls wid eiensine tists AS 468 5 Viola Boles 
MD WB Ris Cintas eed ies Dale con Win ela le aa a latureath alelelaintere ates earulacisca ate Trix Taylor 
Bly ic ceiieted qsenie tases wauleaetafamiolaaauae Mineistelat stews c atate Janes McCurdy 


ATONE Voloisisisasie(carens hohomaces waielmtal stats sietprelatsten sorb k alaisinia 6) vA Paula Lee 
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Adrienne......-.+0. sia.bidia'bt win oli Pee laleiale aise ws'sio 8 ails) nisisie 9 ais Betty Garson 
Poppy civics sesewe cos als state besa wind velaiete Mavateha Gieiele vn eines Mildred Brown 
Mary. s'eis\s slcns a lb eleleeiaje sie diew ¢eit'elsaiinie’a(eis)siniejulsye;s n{s'a ainsi ule Helen Warren 
Lagasse sees eel pie mies sin weiala n'a piavuinia\ opens, vtgin: ¢\s// A918 (a) etebital ata Mary O’Rourke 
EGTSIO’S 5 bielolg\orele'e, deta fate tiateveteleles siete Ral ereatvere aie ts) ereleidteys fela) balm gee Nellie Roberts 
DARE. \AMivagienanan histo Bie ee ateialatarrs aveta Ciera sinietiie cnatniere eats Carol ‘Seidler 
Bessie i io sdclseete sl datc tem eivichs etieisuraiece BOP stei sith cat! Alice Cavanaugh 

HO), jefe le a lUis wrginserslelotoretal ele ninretvietainre aleinlevaiwla,sielq’ eis alate nte/pivteleis Doris Duncan 














seeinsiuiee ....Sydney Grant 
Senor Don R obert Mameluch 
TLommy.iiicase suave ..Jack Waldron 
Mires) Var Cortland is ss swiss sine cieltieinldsiela wis! ess/elene a sie Mretatats Rose Kessner 
GRR Ye hia Mai rata tatniavete claietgte stiveleieeteTe’ eivehe aslo cies olmierateiateye Jane Van Rein 
WICK. anid! Plockkssy isis nin'elvviauisla’s eicialeieis\e\eeleteletalals Handers and Millis 
Binole ioral’: UN ieslelalecealctate atatelateletate’yterole late hile atatotatete hie ptt oy teaiate Shep Camp 
ETAT YS aay ci ataterale aie |d intel nvalaveliivtateiute siete ia ciecanit) «iatel gatiale Edward Fetherston 


Paul Specht’s Lido Venice Orchestra, Mr. Harold Lewis, Conductor. 
Synopsis—Act I. and II.—A Studio Apartment adjoining a Fifth 
Avenue Millinery Establishment. 

In order to fool Uncle Ezra, Flossie pretends she is 
married to Archie, who is timid and engaged to Bessie. 
And Uncle Ezra, pretending to be fooled, makes Archie 
kiss Flossie in front of Bessie, and even walk right into 
her bedroom with nothing but his undies and his garters 
to protect him. After which all is explained and Flossie 
marries Chummy, who comes from her home town and 
sings second tenor. 


“ONE HELLUVA NIGHT ” 


A revue by members of the Cheese Club. Produced at 
the Sam. H. Harris Theater, New York, June 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MCB 2h Silas aie acer visto w byw alsin is pub le bts tele etointatatele aia witleraicarme ote Sam Fischer 
Ee Stale (Ban WIG), s <b: cisisiee dastaeeise de meiiee mieawetee Ruth Harding 
DES ORDER MEIE 15-55 oisleta)winrs se ahaleve/c maminarmrice maia/ sake wince yale epee eat Fay Roope 
Whe Sorab “Wore yee Uys s io eatetale dies Migtaeialpls aliens Ruby Blackburn 
PERG AGTED css saniialiais.w wrape abate wiora aie bievaphelsaietel eaten ata’ ate, aceaea Gwen Burroughs 
ERO I CLOCLIV OG. y)e/s''s\ 914: /eivid acide ola hn Mia ale wale h/Evmla eee Ben H. Roberts 
Tits), Bayar ds ui'anly cee ielewardia Arthur Villairs 
The, Mystetiows Strangers. sic siecle scie/se neve y'aiaisle bieikle wiatoal Frank Ortway 





Prologue—An Alley Off Washington Square, New York City. Act 
I,—Sitting Room in the Vandervent Home, New York. Act II,— 
Same as Act I, Act Ill,—Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey City. N. J. 

A special production of “‘ the world’s worst drama” by 
an organization known as the Cheese Club. It cheated 
the storehouse for one night only. 
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“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER ” 


By Oliver Goldsmith, Esq. Revived by the Players’ 
Club, June 9, 1924, at the Empire Theater, New York. 


Cast of characters — 












Sree Uilsavlomy WIATLOW ;' fo/a.0/0)s,2\n\e\e)5/e 56 sia's lwiea'd.o(e a eie\ale ge mdse Frazier Coulter 
CV ASERIS PT LOW o\ais'es\a/u nfs) (a wiae’ais\eie'0le's\elb/uiu sd s/eins x/a.e) ofeia hal ie Basil Sydney 
RTPA CELA TCLOR BELG, p80 acplataaloiete feiss siakivis.eiwieraialelse ateitterttise Dudley Digges 
GOOlTOr FIAACIN Es yiolgesic's im <ieis@ iste aloist ne.e eta Wis \nis ale vialainidve Paul McAllister 
SR p RENE TALIM aia thin a) <b) piesa lainial/ald) «eld vel alae stove a's ora ol diss to Ernest Glendinning 
ME CLOL Yee aia el aia cieieiate aiverviaiai kath ein lolsye aluisia alstsle.s p. wlatsrataie ate Henry E. Dixey 
A. G. Andrews 

ists alg oie seeeeeeeseeee-JOhn Daly Murphy 

iavalabatira) o/alu atatat’a etal otais ays stale diel sia'otis\ tial ole) sy otatelst aya Theodore Babcock 
FOLOLAY. 6/5 0s.0i6'siqieie 6 osssaipieiom a pislejple'e s'e)p.s su)n <:a\a'nrelaid Aiees awa ha Francis Wilson 
SEA O lurch ele Nice wis As wie Soave eralasain ote olson ciaraiereiahe a aelinielete Maclyn Arbuckle 
ReLETEZ aialelns piela.esicrabsl eigiatel afeteranelandtatetardn e/6\s\alsinta elaine io: olsi Mate telat se J. M. Kerrigan 
Mat! Mageitis’. «ccc v cis aioticie lela rinteiecciow« Phsvavweis\aie wcelsielaivia diel Milton Nobles 
om’ Twist. Fo aisis's veces whisleeepames's winaie oa eid stale: e\slelae Robert McWade 
SATA IIAGALS «'« « uigie'sio aes eleir's sisi Biola s o's «\ sia aleve eipisiaistalelg)elaiaie Harry Beresford 
PAA TIMID. ‘95's By daly ctapiel nls (els vieenela:s aividielcle tidal pate iar aarare ¢ Augustin Duncan 
A Postillion... John Davenport Seymour 
nga lard Castles a alnltivis siaaiaresiatais| o eiolalaalbnvalerssiatale chelate als tte Effie Shannon 
ate ard castle cit siiarastaieisaieniev's\s/stelta nommearealptesters-s Elsie Ferguson 
Constance Neville aia daautiletetare atetein oiaotore s:asau ate aiaveidlecamees Helen Hayes 
APB TAA es euviotsciauisbisia dalureruataiay clepletattratateteonp eeleieti eagle Pauline Lord 
A Bak NERA 5's o/uipicinp oldlareterg usa wise: 6 a arate sates bins ele lotslalaataters Selina Royle 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House. Scene 2—A 
Room in an Alehouse. Act I].—A Room in Mr. Hardcastle’s House. 
Act Il].—The Same. Act IV.—The Same. Act V.—Scene 1—The 
Back of the Garden at Mr. Hardcastle’s. Scene 2—A Room in 
Mr. Hardcastle’s House. 


The third in the series of Players’ Club revivals of 
classic comedies, the others having been “ The Rivals,” 


1922, and “ The School for Scandal,” 1923. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(June 15, 1923-June 15, 1924.) 


Plays Performances 
Across the Street 32 
Admiral, The 4, 


Alarm Clock, The 32 
Ancient Mariner, The 
and George Dandin 33 


Antony and Cleopatra 31. 


Artists and Models 312 
*Battling Buttler 288 
*Begear on Horseback 144 


Blossom Time 24, 
Blue Bird, The 33 
Breaking Point, The 68 
*Bride, The 30 
Brook 16 


Bros. Karamazoff, The 40 
Burgomaster of Stile- 
monde 4 
Business Widow, The 32 
Camel’s Back, The NS 


Casanova i 
Catskill Dutch a 
Chains 125 
Changelings, The 128 
*Charlot’s Revue 173 


Chauve-Souris _(re- 

turn ) 36 
*Cheaper to Marry 71 
Chicken Feed 144, 
Chiffon Girl, The 103 
Children of the Moon 117 


Plays Performances 
*Cobra 63 
Connie Goes Home 20 
Crooked Square, The 88 
Cup, The 16 
Cymbeline 15 
*Cyrano de Ber- 

gerac 232 
Dance of Death, The ui 
Dancers, The 133 
Deep Tangled Wild- 

wood 16 
Dumb-bell Z 
Dust Heap, The 20 
Eleonora Duse 10 
*Expressing Willie 69 
Failures, The 40 
Fanshastics 93 
*Fashion 192 
Fashions of 1924 13 


Fatal Wedding, The 8 


*Fata Morgana 120 
Flame of Love BD 
Floriani’s Wife 16 
*Flossie 16 
For All of Us 216 
Forbidden 


8 

Garden of Weeds, The 16 
George Dandin -and 
The Ancient Mari- 

ner 33 
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Plays Performances 
George White’s Scan- 


dals 168 
Gift, The 7 
Ginger 38 


Good Old Days, The 71 
*Goose Hangs High, 


e 159 
Go West, Young Man 48 
Grand Guignol 56 


*Grand Street Follies 30 


Greenwich Village 

Follies 140 
Gypsy Jim 48 
Hamlet (Sothern) 8 


Hamlet (Barrymore) 24 
3 


Hannele 
Hedda Gabbler 8 
Helena’s Boys 40 


Helen of Troy, N. Y. 191 


Hell-Bent Fer Heaven 122 
Home Fires 48 
Hurricane 125 
*Vll Say She Is 32 
In Love With Love 128 
“Innocent Eyes 31 
Tn the Next Room 159 
Italian Marionettes 16 
Ivanoff and Mistress 

of the Inn 8 
Jolly Roger, The 52 
*Keep Kool 28 
*Kid Boots 192 
*Kreutzer Sonata, The 38 
Lady, The 85 
Lady Killer, The 13 


Laugh, Clown, Laugh 133 


OF 1923-1924 445 
Plays Performances 
Launzi 13 
La Vierge Folle 

(Mme. Simone) ip 
Leah Kleschna 32 


Lesson in Love, A iP 
*Little Jessie James 453 
Little Miss Bluebeard 175 
Little Theater 


Tournament 8 
Living Mask, The 28 
Lollipop 152 
Love Scandal, A 24, 


Lullaby, The 144 
Macbeth (Hackett) 33 
Mad Honeymoon, The 16 





Madre 14 
Magic Ring, The 96 
Magnolia 40 
Man and the Masses 32 
‘Man Who Ate 

Popomack 56 
Main Line, The 18 
Mary Jane McKane_ 151 
Mary, Mary, Quite 

Contrary 86 
Maurice de Faraudy 16 
Meet the Wife 232 


*Melody Man, The 40 
Merry Wives of 


Gotham 06 
*Miracle, The 175 
Mr. Pitt 87 
Mistress of the Inn and 

Ivanoff 8 
Moonflower, The 48 


Moonlight 149 
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Plays Performances 
Moscow Art 97 
Music Box Revue 28 
Myrtie 16 
Nancy Ann 40 
Neighbors 37 
Nervous Wreck, The 279 
Newcomers i 21 
New Englander, The 36 
New Poor, The 32 
New Toys 24 
Nifties of 1923 47 
Nine O’clock Revue 12 
Nobody’s Business 40 
Cidipus Rex 20 
One Helluva Night 1 
One Kiss 95 
Other Rose, The 84 
Out of the Seven Seas 16 
Outsider, The 104 
Outward Bound 144 
Paradise Alley 64 
Peg-o’-My-Dreams 32 
Pelleas and Melisande 13 
Peter Weston 23 
*Plain Jane 40 
Player Queen, The 49 
*Poppy 328 
*Potters, The 208 
Queen Victoria 44, 
Red Light Annie 87 
Rise of Rosie 

O’Reilly, The 87 
Right to Dream, The 12 
Road Together, The 1 
Robert E. Lee 15 
Roseanne Al 
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Plays 

Round the Town 

Royal Fandango, A 

Runnin’ Wild 

Rust 

*Saint Joan 

Sancho Panza 

Scaramouche 

Shadow, The 

Shame Woman, The 

Sharlee 

She Stoops to Conquer 

Showing-up of Blanco 
Posnet, The 

*Show Off, The 

*Sitting Pretty 

Six Characters 

Song and Dance Man, 
The 

Spook Sonata, The 

*Spring Cleaning 

Steadfast 

Stepping Stones 

Strong, The 

Swan, The 

Sweet Little Devil, 
The 

Sweet Seventeen 

Talking Parrot, The 

Tarnish 

This Fine-Pretty 
World 

Thumbs Down 

Time 

Time Is a Dream 

Topics of 1923 

Tweedles 


Performances 


13 
24 
213° 
82 
195 
40 
61 
14 
278 
36 
8 


49 
151 
79 
17 


96 
24 
251 
8 
241 
2 
255 


120 
72 
8 
248 


33 
24 
40 
9 
143 
96 
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Plays Performances 
Two Fellows and a 


Girl 132 
Two Strangers from 
Nowhere — 56 
Tyrants 16 
Vagabond, The 3 
Vanities of 1923 204 
Via Crucis A 
*Vogues of 1924 | 92 
Way Things Happen, 
The 24 
Welded 24 
We Moderns 22 
We've Got to Have 
Money 56 


* Still playing, June 15, 1924. 
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Plays Performances 
What a Wife! (What’s 
Your Wife Doing?) 72 


*White Cargo 207 
White Desert Lips 
Whitewashed 13 
Whole Town’s 

Talking, The 173 


Wild Westcotts, The 24 
Windows 48 
Woman on the Jury, 
The 77 
*Wonderful Visit, The 56 
Zeno 89 
Ziegfeld Follies 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY 


(To June 15, 1924) 


Bigot ii st 48s 1291 
esate ee ei er changcee 867 
Abie’s Irish Rose .... 839 
Whe first Year’... 5 760 
Seventh Heaven ..... 704 
Peg ‘o’ My. Heart... . « 692 
East Is West'.......,. 680 


A Trip to Chinatown 657 
bie cl cca an RD 670 


Fala Oeics Whe cldte id 632 
AGONIS Ss WGN ate, 603 
TR cheietnbas st ailecl 600 
Blossom Time ...... 576 
eK i NC ea a 570 
The Music Master .. 540 
The Boomerang ..... 522 
Shuffle Along ...... 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Linas... 06 Berlin. .,.600 0 ee 1880 
Adams, Maude.......... Salt Lake City, Utah...1872 
Adelaide, La Petite...... Cohoes, No oYii. eee 1890 
Allen, Violaty; iene Hunsoyilie, Alas, 40 aan 1869 
Ames, Robert.) 0) 0s). cela Hartford, Cont!) eae 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada........ 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn....... San Antonio, Texas... .1866 
Arliss, George... sanwar London, England.......1868 
Aarne. Ulta a eae Cale Hamilton, Ont.) 0009 1869 
Atwell Roy secs his mules syracuse, N. Yi). 730a8 1880 
Atwall, Lionel iia London, England...... 1885 
Bacon,! Frank 315.235 xolsies California: . 2). os eae 1864 
Bainter, PF ayliics bie sisie ens Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Barbee,, Righard):),\,.'64 Lafayette, Ind... 09 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel... ...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1879 
Barrymore, John........ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England....... 1878 
Bates, Blanche. ......... Portland, Ore! ss. stage 1873 
Bhan ee, | NORA wreisiee: ate e'e/a''s Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
Beban, George... oj) 4 «96 San Francisco, Cal...... 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice.......'. Roedean, England...... 1885 
Beecher, Janet........... Chicago, TIL. oye 1884 
Belasco, David. 0.0.00). 6 San Francisco, Cal.....1862 
Ben-Ami, Jacob.......... Minsk, Russia......... 1890 
Bennett, Richard......... Cass County, Ind....... 1873 
Bennett, Wilda.......... Asbury Park, N. J...... 1894, 
Benrimo, J. Harry....... San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
Bernard; Barney). :)./. 0/0 Rochester, (N. Yue... 4 1877 
Bernards) Sars)! (/ate)n's's aioe Birmingham, England. . .1863 
Bernhardt, Sarah........ Paris, France!sis)) ikaw 1844, 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickville, Ohio..... -...1869 
Binney, Constance....... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1900 
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Blinn, Holbrook 
Bordoni, Irene 
DEBAy sy PMUCE sets sea ss 
Brady, William A........ 
Breese, Edmund 
Brian, Donald 
Broadhurst, George H..... 
Bruns, Julia 
Bryant, Charles 
Brooks, Virginia Fox 
Buchanan, Thompson.... 
Burke, Billie 
Burton, Frederick 
Byron, Arthur 
Cahill, Marie 
Cantor, Eddie 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick... 
Carle, Richard 
Carlisle, Alexandra 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
Catlett, Walter 
Cawthorne, Joseph 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer. 
Chatterton, Ruth 
Cherry, Charles 
Claire, Ina 
Clarke, Marguerite 
Cliffe, H. Cooper 
Clifford, Kathleen 
Coghlan, Gertrude 
Coghlan, Rose 
Cohan, George M......... 
Cohan, Georgette 
Collier, Constance 
Collier, William 
Collinge, Patricia 
Collins, Jose 


eee eeeee 


see eee eeee 


eee eee eee 


see ee eee eee 


ee ee 


eee ew eeoe 


eee ewes ee eee 


ee ee ewe 


oe eee ee ewes 


Ce ee 


oe eee ewe eee 


Cie te OO WIT 


soe eee 


eevee 


eee eee eee 


ee eee eeee 


eoeeeeoeee 


Sid) 0.8) 0)'6, (0.6, "6, 6 i 6 (0.8 


eee wees 


eevee eee 


Ce  ) 


oe ee ewes 


cee eeee 


oeeer eevee 


a 


San Francisco, Cal 
Paris, France 
New Vorgenusns aw iy se. 
San Francisco, Cal..... 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Sid, LOH Be) Now Fla hs 44 


eee eee eae 


Py CR Yi SAT 


Biel anid youre tan ar 
DE, LOUIS oh wie aL das a 
PNg and) a oa unwed 
New, ¥ Ofks/ioinccsatre an: 
Louisville, Ky.......... 
Washington, D.C....... 
EDAIGNG 256 2s ia Mee 
Brooklyn; N.Y. sons a, 
Brooklyn NOY sacle 
NeWiY OFK sae ets elec 
BGO BIND 4 fod J oayy spsie ial sae 
Somerville, Mass....... 
Yorkshire, England..... 
Lexington, Ky..:....:.. 
San Francisco, Cal...... 
INOW TL OF maple net iuney tio 
MOOGON ain spc seue ets 
News Yorke wteuise sca: aa 
Pnicland yet! dinate 
Washington, D.C....... 
Gmemnati Onion... 
Ene lang soe dese +4 0% 
Charlottesville, Va...... 
Bagtandiqe ysl tac ste 
Petersboro, England.... 
Providence, R. I....... 


Los Angeles, Cal 
Windsor, England 
New York 
Dublin, Ireland 
London, England..,.... 


soe ewes 


re eer 


a 
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Conroy, ‘Frank. '.'),.'. «4 /s:0's London, England....... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble... London, England....... 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland.... 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, Mass..\,..:) .n000m 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass........ 
Courtleigh, William...... Guelph, ‘Ont. o.0). ee 
Cowl, Jane uie eit isieepiseee Boston, Mass..)./.. 40 aiee 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 
Craven, Frank... 3005.25 Boston, Mass... venue 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va......% 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, Ill........ 
Cumberland, John....... mt. John, NB ae 
Dale, Margaret......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Dalton, Charles.......... Eneland |e. cs hoe eae 
Daly.) Arnold). iiss pas Mew York 0s gaa 
Daniels, Frank. ...3.<s. Dayton, Ohio... 005.08 
Dawnl Hagen ay asso. t Ogden, Utah: 3.003.) 028 
Days dita is aise pints es Minneapolis, Minn...... 
De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Dean wlulravoumie auranase St.Paul)’ Manns32 ee 
De Belleville, Frederic... Belgium ............. 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... New York. 52.00. cam 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Kansas City... .s 0000 
Dillingham, Charles B.... Hartford, Conn......... 
Dinehart, “Allan’.’.).0 4:06 Missoula, Mont......... 
Ditrichstein, Leo......... Temesbar, Hungary.... 
Dixey, Henry: £.)0.0'e/ 69-9 aus Boston, Mass...°...'.44. 
Dodson; Jobin Es.0). 01. 6.6 London, England...... 
Dally, Osten ep eae Mangary oo... ee 
Dolly, Jennie. bss ve 4s iaungary ss «cc ee 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes. New York............. 
Dono, Marie .i.\3/.:< e140 00 » Duncannon, Pa......... 
D’Orsay, Lawrence......- Enelanid 0. ee eee 
Dressler, Marie.......... Cobourg, Canada...... 
ZS MN RN 11 Re Ae Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Drew, Louise... ... 9.200 os New York Sh alae 6 lear 
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Druce, Herbert... 0.0... Eneland iy We hi, 1870 
Duncan: Isadoral}.\0i. 63. San Francisco, Cal.....1880 
Duncan, Augustin....... San Francisco, Cal... ..1873 
Dare roa oy eo en England (ity ume enenan . 1875 
Dupree, Minnie..........- San Francisco, Cal.....1875 
Duse, Eleonora.......... Vigerano, Italy.......- 1859 
Kagels, Jeanne.......... Kansas City, Mo.......1894 
Hames, Clare s.).. 5 6sa/as\es Hartford, Gomm ssc 626: 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace....... New York ijide uaa 1881 
Edeson, Robert.......... Baltimore;\,Mdiy. 64050; 1868 
Elliott, Gertrude......... Rockland, Me.......... 1874 
Elliott; Maxine... 4% ons Rockland, Me.......... 1871 
Biliott:' Waltiam. 0.69302. Boston, Mass... +. 0.36. 1885 
Elliston, Gracez):....... Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Bifaler,) Eitie » 21's). 4 haeis's Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Pitinge, , Jithian so.) sieis's's Boston, Mass........... 1883 
Emerson, | Jolin:¥.. s)30/676 Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Barb eon ist wide cites Sydney, Australia...... 1881 
Beet Ose 62 Leh Aldetee 6 Memphis, Tenn......... 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas...... Denver, Colas. bisis) i'n. 1883 
Farnum, Dustin......... Hampton Beach, N. H...1874 
Farnum, William........ Boston, Mass.........4.:.... 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine........ Melrose, Mass.......... 1883 
Faversham, William...... Warwickshire, England.1868 
Healy, Maude’.’. s .sioa's si. Memphis, Tenn. 202.4'5,.': 1883 
Fenwick, Irene.......... Chicago, Wy ani 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie.......... New SOrks san lQenasuhi u's 1883 
HB eWS UC WIS).)'s § ais, sleveilg. ee. New) Fork. 1867 
Findlay: Rath.) sek ae New) Yorkcn. Sitti. sae 1897 
Bascher, Alice. . 00. \s.s as Indiana a nee ah qiela 1869 
Le er a ie) Ae oe Chicago Abs wie) a 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern... New Orleans, La....... 1867 
Fontanne, Lynn......... London, England...... 1882 
Forbes-Robertson,/Sir J... London, England...... 1853 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald... New York............. 1854 
Frederick, Pauline....... Boston.) Mass. 0 aja since 1884, 


Prignnzs, Trixie... s\:<'e,s0 Cincinnati, Ohio..... /..1870 
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Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 1850 
Fulton, Maude.......... St. Louis, Mo.).s 34am 1883 
Garden, Maty-./.(t//siiaes Scotland | 0. s.fa.)d 9 aan 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela....... England | \.:.').\; Jaaeee 1882 
George, Grace.........+. New York. .'.\. ..aaeeiee 1879 
Gillette, William......... Hartford, Conn:. ... 3... 1856 
Gillmore, Frank......... New .York.:.....scsuneee 1884, 
Gillmore, Margalo....... England... .\.'s..4)es ere 1901 
Glaser, Lalit... vegies 3 Alleghany, ‘Pa... cgi 1874 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand.... London, England...... 1869 
Grey, Jane ..s sitesi wislelanee Middlebury, Vt......... 1883 
Grey, Katherine......... San Francisco, Cal.....1873 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont...... 1869 
Haines, Robert T......... Muncie, Ind,.......... 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago,, Ill... .0.33) 0a 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1876 
Hamilton; sHales/s.'20 0 Topeka, Kansas........ 1880 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn, N. Y........ 1879 
Harding) | Layne a der Newport 2.3). ae 1867 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, England......... 1858. 
Hayes, Helen... Lie Washington, D. C...... 1900 
Hazzard, John E......... New York: 30 000sc0in 1881 
Hedman, Martha........ Sweden’ !o0/64 004 os iene 1888 
Pewee Ol Pi Wags staat Australiat. os 02 ae 1879 
Heming, Violet.......... Leeds, England........ 1893 
Herbert, Victor.......... Dublin, Ireland........ 1859 
Herne, Chrystal......... Dorchester, Mass.......1883 
Hilliard, Robert S........ New York. 2. v4.00 estan 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... Auburn, NY: .. 22a 1870 
Hodge, William......... Albion, (NS Yi. ces nea 1874 
Hopper, DeWolf......... New York... ./3) ham 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
Holmes, Taylor.......... Newark, N.J.. 2) 1872 
Howard, Leslie.......... London, England.:....1890 
Huban, Ejileen........... Loughrea, Ireland...... 1895 ~ 


Hull, Henry ss vicie's aeieie ois Louisville, Ky.......... 1893 
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Illington, Margaret....... Bloomington, Ill-....... 
Irvine, Taabell) <5 0s) oY Bridgeport, Conn....... 
dai Maye i oiia se sale Whitby, Otis Bib tie oh 
EV NEA CS a Delaware, Ohio........ 
POC MAE Os sei nit enkd ates Jersey: City IN Pee 4e 
NN GISOm CA sre ea ets Washington, D. C...... 
PEARC IONS. cls, oitie's « Drichiiean anima ve isea: 
Keenan, Frank... ':.'... 2. Dubuque, Taio join. 
Keeishiley, Cyrilicy. . 03% New South Wales, Aus.. 
Kennedy, Madge......... Cnicago, LIT Arie ta oe 
errigan,. (J... si. 386% Dublin, Ireland........ 
Kerr, Geoffrey.......... London, England....... 
Kershaw, Willette........ Clifton Heights, Mo.... 
Pera fi L OSS2. A)! sig oc ahahe Chiesso; Tess) Mena ne 
Remeer, OU... Fe stale ie WMoleda, Ol ic w wn aie te 
ackaye, Wilton, i. 2). .6. MAAR oo atae ee ey 
Warriniore Mrancine sve sss eUSsia oo 2.) Lee | 
Tia Rie, Graces 0,6 een. .8\0l 6 Kansas City, Mo........ 
Lauder, Harrys... .. 0a! Portobello, Eng........ 
Lawton, Thais... 0/4000. 3! Louisville, Ky.......... 
Lawrence, Margaret...... Prenton: Nis Jes ees oe 
Beane Ceci. sc: As ice ets CULPA CASAS ngs 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England...... 
Levey, Ethel............ San Francisco, Cal..... 
Mowier Addai’. '. ook ok scare ew Work:.’. 4 cng 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 
Loraine, Robert......... | SEG Es UAE Oe 
Lorraine, Lillian...0). 0... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Lou-Tellegen .........:. Fol banda aetna Pn ae 
Mack, Andrew........... Boston, Mass.......... 
Mack. Willard... )s.00 00. Ontario, Canada....... 
Mackay, Elsie... 2. 3.3../. London, England...... 
MacKellar, Helen........ CACM lal ds Renton asco eas 
Mann, Lonis.' 6). 0 4)sp6s eww WY Gade ky ceo We aN 
Mantell, Robert B......... Ayrshire, Scotland..... 
Marinoff, Fania. ........ BRATSS TAN NS ame eee a Yi 


Marivale, Philip......... REAM sinc 21 late atc ee 
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1858 
1875 
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Marlowe, Julia.......... Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Matthison, Edith Wynne.. England ............. 1875 
Maude, Cyril ys.,\i.. cee es London, England....... 1862 
McIntyre, Frank......... Ann Arbor, Mich....... 1879 
McRae, Bruce... ...0¢+. India, .0803 0) ee 1867 
Melba, Nellie........... Melbourne, Australia. ..1866 
Mellish, Fuller.......... England |. 3.'.). ih cemuam 1865 
Mercer, Beryl........... Beville, Spain... sai 1882 
Miller,/ Henry: ics 's's< siya London, England....... 1859 
Miller, Marilynn........ Findlay, Ohio......... 1898 
Mitchell, Grant.......... Columbus, Ohio........ 1874 
Mitzi) (Hajos)i:..'lcc 66 61 Budapest’. s)::. vi \seiaren 1891 
Moores, Clara........0. Omaha, Neb........... 1897 
Morris, Claras.. Jée)sieat« Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Murphy, Timi. sof sss Rupert, Vtii2. .)seiesiiae 1860 
Nash, Florence......-..- Troy, No YossicG cone 1888 
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Pawle: Lenox!) cis0 ods e sce Teondon |... 4) 5i.'5).ckeeee 1872 
Pennington, Ann.......++ Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Pickford, Mary........ a's LOTODEO «panics oa eles wae 1893 
Post, Guy Bates........6- Seattle, Wash.........- 1875 
Powers, James T........- New York.5604 ¢eeuer 1862 
Power, Tyrone.........+ London, England...... 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie...... San Francisco, Cal.....1889 
Reed, Florence.......... Philadelphia, Pa:....... 1883 
Rennie, James.........4. Toronto, Canada....... 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton....... Gibraltar) 44004). ewan 1872 
Richard, Amy. 0508.5 30/09 Boston, Mass..\......+.- 1880 
Richman, Charles........ Chicago, Ici scene 1870 


Ring, Blanche.-......... Boston, Mass....52-+.+- 1876 
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Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal.....1861 
Robson, May........ eis Australie (iie'e cae aga 1868 
Ross, Thomas W......... Boston, Mass..:........ 1875 
Ruben, Jose. ise s sive aes Beharipar \reigis/s cee wane elas 1886 
Poissell, WAmiiten os i.e Liverpool, England..... 1864 
Russell, Lillian.......... Clinton, Ohio. ))./50;. 06. 1860 
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Sanderson, Julia...... ... Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
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ro.) UC Og 6 | IE EN rebar ce sie Minne i: 1866 
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Toler, Sidney 
Trevor, Norman 
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Warfield, David 
Warwick, Robert 
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Wycherly, Margaret 
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Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr...... 
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NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1923—-June 15, 1924 


Bert Savoy, comedian, 35. Born Boston. Of the vaude- 
ville team of Savoy and Brennan. Traveled over 
this country and in Alaska as female impersonator. 
Was in Ziegfeld “ Follies ” and “ Greenwich Village 
Follies.” Killed by lightning at Long Beach, L. L., 
June 26, 1923. 

Gustave Adolph Kerker, composer, 66. Born Westphalia, 
Germany. Moved to Louisville at age of 12, New 
York in 1884. Some of his compositions were: 
“The Belle of New York,” “ Winsome Winnie,” 
“The Whirl of the Town,” etc. Vice-president and 
a director of the Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, and a member of the Lambs and 
— cre Room Clubs. Died June 29, 1923, New 

ork, 

J. J. (“Jake”) Rosenthal, theatrical manager and agent, 
60. Born in Ohio. Manager of Bronx Opera House 
for Cohan and Harris, and the Woods Theater in 
Chicago. Father of Jack Osterman. Died July, 
1923. 

Percy G. Williams, vaudeville manager, 66. Born Balti-' 
more. After building up an independent vaudeville 
circuit, he sold to the Keith interests for $5,000,000, 
in 1912. Died East Islip, L. I., July 21, 1923. 

Louis Calvert, Shakespearean actor, 64. Born England, 
1859. Made his début in 1886. Came to America 
in 1887 with Mrs. Langtry. Later played with 
Sir Herbert Tree and Sir Charles Wyndham. In 
1889 was made classical director of the New Theater, 
New York. Last important work was done with the 
Theater Guild. Died July 9, 1923. 
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Albert Chevalier, English comedian, 62. Born 1861 in 
England. A famous entertainer in vaudeville, both 
in England and America. Died in a London nursing 
home, July 11, 1923. 

Sir Charles Hawtrey, British actor and manager, 65. 
Made stage début in 1881 in “ The Colonel.” Made 
three trips to United States. Played in several 
American plays in London. Last appearance in 
“Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure,” produced in 
America as “Captain Applejack.” Died London, 
July 30, 1923. 

Dorothy Follis, actress, 31. Born Newark, N. J., 1892. 
Wife of Karl K. Kitchen, special writer of the 
“World.” First stage appearance in “ Mary’s 
Lamb.” Later one of “Follies” beauties. Died 
New York, August 15, 1923. 

Marie Wainwright, actress, 70. Born in Philadelphia. 
Began stage career as member of Boston Museum 
Company. Played Shakespearean réles. Appeared 
with Edwin Booth, Tomaso Salvini and Lawrence 
Barrett. With William Gillette in “ Dear Brutus.” 
Died Scranton, Pa., August 17, 1923. 

Franklyn H. Sargent, head of Sargent School of Dramatic 
Art in New York. Died Plattsburg, N. Y., August 
29, 1923. ry 

Frank H. Westerton, actor. Born in London. Came to 
this country in 1902. Played in “ Everyman.” Last 
year in “It is the Law.” Died New York City, 
August 25, 1923. 

Ernest C. Warde, actor, stage manager, and motion pic- 
ture director, 49. Son of Frederick Warde. Died 
Los Angeles, Sept. 9, 1923. 

Harry Braham, actor, 73. Born in London and came to 
this country in 1874. On stage here 46 years. Died 
Staten Island Hospital Sept. 21, 1923. 

Jerome Patrick, actor, 40. Born in New Zealand. First 
stage appearance in Australia. Came to this coun- 
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try 12 years ago and played in “ Ben Hur.” Lead- 
ing man with Frances Starr and Emily Stevens. Last 
appearance with Alice Brady in “ Zander the Great.” 
Appeared in films. With Agnes Ayres in “The 
Furnace.” Died New York, Sept. 26, 1923. 

Mrs. Tony Pastor (Josephine Pastor), widow of Tony 
Pastor, 68. Organizer of the State Children’s 
Christmas Festivities. Died Elmhurst, L. I., Oct. 
6, 1923. 

Mrs. Beatrice M. DeMille, widow of Henry C. DeMille, 
the dramatist. Mother of Cecil B. and William C. 
DeMille. Some years ago was head of DeMille 
play agency in New York. Died Hollywood, Cal., 
Oct. 8, 1923. 

Adelaide Winthrop, vaudeville star, 32. Of the team 
Ames and Winthrop. Wife of Florenz Ames. Died 
New York, Oct. 13, 1923. 

Victor Maurel, actor and singer, 75. Member of Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Moved to New York in 
1909. Survived by his wife, Mme. De Grissac, a 
playwright. Died New York, Oct. 22, 1923. 

Kenneth Douglas, English comedian, 52. At time of 
death was appearing | in “Spring Cleaning” in 
Chicago. Played in “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” 
pice Many Husbands,” “ Mr. Pim Passes By,” and 

The Demi-Virgin.” 

fants O'Neill, Jr., actor 43. Son of late James O’Neill 
and brother of Eugene O’Neill, playwright. Died 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 8, 1923. 

Ralph Delmore, actor, 70. Prominent character actor 
many years. Played Johnson in “Too Much John- 
son,” with William Gillette. Died Nov. 21, 1923. 

Tom McNaughton, English comedian, 57. Born England. 
Played mostly in America after 1909, notably in 
“The Spring Maid.” Brother of Charles and Harry 
McNaughton. Died London, Nov. 28, 1923. 

Percival Knight, English comedian and playwright, 50. 
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Appeared in this country in “ The Dollar Princess,” 


“The Arcadians,” “The Marriage Market” and 


“Thin Ice.” Was author of “Thin Ice.” Went to 
Switzerland last spring, where he died Nov. 27, 
1923. 

Herbert Standing, actor, 77.. Father of Wyndham, Her- 
bert, Sir Guy, Percy and Aubrey Standing. Died 
Los Angeles, Dec. 5, 1923. 

H. B. Marinelli, international vaudeville agent, 59. Born 
in Thuringe, Germany, in 1864. Came to America 
in 1885. Organized Marinelli vaudeville agency. 
Died Paterson, N. J., Jan. 7, 1924. 

Forrest Robinson, actor, 65. Played in “Quo Vadis.” 
Prominent in “The Fortune Hunter.” Twice mar- 
ried. First to Eugenie Blair, and then to Mabel 
Burt, who survives him. Died Los Angeles, Jan., 
1924. 

Tarkington Baker, publicity man and film executive, 45. 
Cousin of Booth Tarkington. One time dramatic 
critic of the Indianapolis “ News.” President of 
Visugraphic Picture Corporation. Died New York, 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis), actress, 80. Sister of 
Ellen Terry. Made London début as Robin in 


“Merry Wives of Windsor.” Died London, Jan. 


5, 1924. 

Herbert C. French, dancer and stage director, 33. Pro- 
duced “The Torchbearers,” “ Meet the Wife” and 
“The Show Off.” Died New London, Conn., Jan. 
27, 1924. 

Charles A. Gardner, actor and composer, 76. Began 
career in Brooklyn with Hooley Minstrels. Author 
of song hits: “‘ Apple Blossoms,” and “ Little Bunch 
of Lilies.” Played in “ Fatherland” and “ Karl, the 
Peddler.” Died February 15, 1924. : 

John J. Murray. Member of old theatrical team of 
Murray and Mack. Started as circus clown. Was 


a 
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manager of two theaters in Warren, Ohio. Died 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 18, 1924. 

Arthur C. Aiston, 58. Producer of popular priced road 
shows: “ At the Old Cross Roads,” “After Office 
Hours” and “Tennessee’s Pardner.”’ Recently re- 
vived “Ten Nights in a Bar Room.” Died Feb. 26, 
1924. 

May Tully, actress and authoress, 40. Born in Victoria, 
British Columbia. First played in stock companies. 
Made New York début in cast of “ The Christian.” 
Wrote and produced “ Mary’s Ankle.” Died New 
York, March 9, 1924. 

Leonard P. Phelps, theatrical manager, 72. Born in 
Baltimore. Appeared in minstrels. Long time asso- 
ciate of Charles Hoyt and Frank McKee. Died 
New York, March 15, 1924. 

Barney Barnard, comedian, 46. Born in Rochester, 
N. Y. Made début as monologist. Played in many 
Weber and Fields successes and in musical comedies. 
With Alex. Carr he created the “ Potash and Perl- 
mutter” series. Died New York City, March 21, 
1924, 

Glen MacDonough, musical comedy librettist, 57. With 
Victor Herbert wrote “ Babes in Toyland.” Started 
as reporter on New York “ World.” Did many of 
May Irwin pieces. Died Stamford, Conn., March 
30, 1924. 

Macey Harlam, character actor. Prominent in the casts 
of “The Yellow Jacket,” “Eyes of Youth” and 
“The Wanderer.” Last few years played in many 
picture dramas. Died April 9, 1924. 

Eleonora Duse, actress, 65. Shared with Sarah Bernhardt 
honor of being the greatest actress of her day. 
First appearance at age of 14 in “ Les Miserables.” 
She was nearing the completion of a farewell Ameri- 
can tour when she died at Pittsburg, Pa., April 23, 
1924, 
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John Russell Vokes, vaudeville actor, 52. Born in Aus- 
tralia. Appeared in vaudeville act “‘ Officer Vokes 
and Don,” Don being a famous trick dog. Died 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 21, 1924. 

Alma Belwin, actress, 29. Was leading woman in a 
number of Broadway productions. Died Boston, 
May 3, 1924. 

Kate Claxton, actress, 74. Born in Somerville, N. J. 
Celebrated particularly for her portrayal of the 
blind girl in “ The Two Orphans.” Died New York, 
May 5, 1924. 

Louis A. Hirsch, composer, 42. Born in New York. One 
of foremost light opera composers. Wrote music 
for six Ziegfeld “ Follies.” Composer of “The 
O’Brien Girl,” “ Going Up ” and “ The Kiss Waltz.” 
Died New York, May 13, 1924. 

Victor Herbert, composer, 64. Born in Ireland. Came 
to America at an early age. First post as con- 
ductor was at Koster and Bial Music Hall, New 
York. Wrote the scores for many musical comedies, 
incidental music for several “ Follies,” a cantata, 
oratorio, and a grand opera, “ Natoma.” Among 
his better known light operas are “ Babes in Toy- 
land,” “Mlle. Modiste,” “It Happened in Nord- 
land,” and “ Orange Blossoms.” Died New York, 
May 26, 1924. 

Aaron Hoffman, playwright, 43. Author of many popu- 
lar plays, including “ Friendly Enemies,” “ Nothing 
But Lies,” “ Welcome Stranger,” “‘ Give and Take,” 
etc. Died New York, May 27, 1924. 

Henrietta Byron (Mrs. Barney Fagan). Long a vaude- 
ville favorite with her husband. Died National 
Stomach Hospital, Philadelphia, June 1, 1924- 
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